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THE 

RAMBLER. 

Numb. 54. Saturday, September 22^ ^7S^' 

Truditiir dies die, 
Ntnf^que pergunt intcrire luna ; 

Tu fecanda marmora 
Locas fuh ipfumfunus, etfcpukhri 

Immemor ftruis domos . Ho R . 

Day preflTcs on the heels of day, 

And nnooBs increafe to their decay ; 

But you with thoughtlefs pride elate, 

Unconicious of impending fate. 

Command the pillared dome to rife. 

When lo ! thy tomb forgotten Jies, Fr a K c I s • 

r^ r*^ R A M B L E R- 
SIR, 

I HAVE lately been called, from a mingled life 
of bufmefs and amufement, to attend the iaft 
hours of an old friend ; an office which has iilled me, 
if not with melancholy, atleaft with ferious refle^^ions^ 
and turned my thoughts towards the contemplation of 
thofe fubjeds, which, though of the utmoft importance, 
and of indubitable certainty, are generally fecluded 
from our regard, by th« jollity of health, the hurry of 
employment, and even by the calmer divcrfions of 
ftudy and fpcculation 5 or if they become accidental . 
topicksofconverfationand argument, yet rarely fink 
deep into the heart, but give occafion only to fome 
Aibttlties of reafoning, or elegancies of declamation^ 
which are heard, applauded, and forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man 
accuftomed to extend his views through a long con* 
catenation of caufes and cfFe^y ca ti^^ xSciVw^^tcxsi 

Vol.. U, B ^^>x^ 
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their origin to their period, and compare means with ends, 
may difcovcr the weaknefs of human fchemes ; dete£l 
the fallacies by which mortals are deluded ; (hew the 
Mifufficiency of wealth, honours, and power, to real 
happincfs ; and pleafe himfelf, and his auditors, with 
learned leftures on the vanity of life. 

But though the fpeculatift may fee and (hew the 
folly of terreitrial hopes, fears and defires, every hour 
ivill give proofs that he never felt it. Trace him 
through the day or year, and you will find him adling 
upon principles which he has in common with the 
illiterate and unenlightened, angry and pleafed like 
the lowcft of the vulgar, puifuing, with the fame 
ardor, the fame defigns, grafping with all the eagcr- 
nefs of tranfport, thofe riches which he knows he 
cannot keep, and fwelling with the applaufe which 
he has gained by proving that applaufe is of no 
value. 

The only conviSion that ruflies upon the foul, 
and takes away from our appetites and pafSons the 
power of refinance, is to be found, where I have 
received it, at the bed of a dying friend. To enter 
this fchool of wifdom is not the peculiar privilege of 
geometricians; the moft fublime and important pre- 
cepts require no uncommon opportunities, nor la- 
borious preparations, they arc enforced without the 
aid of eloquence, and underftood without fkill in 
analytick fcience. Every tongue can utter them, and 
every underftanding can conceive them. He that 
wiflies in earncft to obtain juft fentiments concerning 
his condition, and would be intimately acquainted with 
the world, may find inflruftions on every fide. He 
that defires to enter behind the fcene, which every 
art has been employed to decorate, and every paffion 
labours to 'illuminate, and wifhes to fee life dripped 
of thofe ornaments which make it glitter t)n the ftage, 
and expofed in its natural meanneis, impotence and 
J3aikednck, may find all the dcluiion laid open in the 
■<>■ ' cbam- 
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chamber of difeafe ; he will there find vanity divefted 
of her robes, power deprived of her Iceptre, and 
hypocrify without her ma(k. 

The friend whom I have loft was a man eminent 
for genius, and, like others of the fame clafs, fuf- 
ficiently pleafed with acceptance and applaufe. Being 
careiled by thofe who have perferments and riches in 
their difpofal, he confidered himfelf as in the direct 
road of advancement, and had caught the flame of 
ambition by approaches to its obje£t. But in the 
midft of hopes, his projefls, and his gayeties, he 
was feized by a lingering difeafe, which, from its firft 
fiage, he knew to be incurable. Here was an end of 
all his vifions of greatnefs and happineft ; from the 
firft hour that his health declined, all his farmer plea- 
fures grew taftelefs. His friends expefted to plcafc 
him by thofe accounts of the growth of his reputation, 
which were formerly certain of being well received ; 
but tliey foon found how little he was now affected 
by compliments, and how vainly they attempted, by 
flattery, to exhilerate the languor of weaknefs, smd 
relieve the folicitude of appro;Mrfiing death. Whoever 
would know how much piety and virtue fur|)afs all 
external gt>ods might here have feen them weighed 
againft each other, where all that gives motion to the 
aSive, and elevation to the eminent, all that fparkles 
in the eye of hope, and pants in the bofom of fufpicioti^ 
at once became duft in the balance, without weight 
and without regard'. Riches, authority, and praife, 
lofe all their influence when they are confidered as 
riches which to-morrow ftiall be beftowed upon an» 
other, authority which (hall this night expire forever, 
and praife which, however merited, or however 
fmcere, fliall, after a few moments, be heard no 
more. 

In thofe hours of ferioufnefs and wifdom, nothing 
appeared to raife.his fpitits, or gladden his heart, but 
•tfae rccoUe&ion of a^ of goodne(s^ \v)^ ^5:3^ tns^^ 
Ba ^J^v^ 
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his attention but fome opportunity for the exercife of 
the duties of religion. Every thing that terminated 
on this fide of the grave was received with coldne s 
and indifference, and regarded rather in confequence 
of the habit of valuing it, than from any opinion 
that it deferved value j it had little more prevalence 
over his mind than a bubble that was now brolcen, 
a dream from which he was awake. His whole 
powers were engrofled by the confideration of an- " 
other ftate, and all converfation was tedious that 
had not fome tendency to defengage him from 
human afFairs, and open his profpeds into fu- 
turity. 

It is now ^jdl, we have clofed his eyes, and 
heard him breathe the groan of expiration. At the 
fight of this laft conflid, I felt a fenfation never 
known to me before j a confufion of paffions, an 
awful ftilnefs of forrow, a glooitiy terror without 
a name. The thoughts that entered my foul were 
too flrong to be diverted, and too piercing to be 
endured ; but fuch violence cannot be lafling, the 
ftorm fubfided in a fhort time, I wept, retired, and 
grevv calm. 

I HAVE from that time frequently revolved in 
my mind, the effefis which the obfervation of death 
produces, in thofe who are not wholly without the 
power and ufe of refleftion ; for by far the greater 
part it is wholly unregarded, their friends and their 
enemi^ fmk into the grave withoutraifing any uncom- 
mon emotion, or reminding them that they are them- 
ielvcs on the edge of the precipice, and that they muft 
foon plunge into the gulph of eternity. 

It feems to me remarkable that death increafes 
our veneration for the good, and extenuates our 
hatred of the bad, Thofe virtues which once we 
envied, as Horace obferves, becaufetbcy eclipfed our 
4>wn, can now no longer obflrudt our reputation, 
iuid we Jbaye therefore lao .iotiercft .to fuppreis their 
.. : ' praife. 
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praife- That wicked nefs, which we feared for its 
malignity, is now become impotent, and the man 
whofe name filled us with alarm, and rage, and in- 
dignation, can at laft be confidered only with pity, oc 
contempt. 

When a friend is carried to his grave, we at once, 
find excufes for every weaknefs, and palliations of 
every fault; we recoiled a thoufand endearments, 
which before glided off our minds without imprcflion, 
a thoufand favours unrepaid, a thoufand duties unper- 
formed, and wilh, vainly wifli for his return, not fo 
much that we may receive, as that we may beftow 
happinefs, and recompence that kindnefs w;hich before 
\ve never undcrftood. 

There is. not, perhaps, to a mind well inftruft- 
ed, a more painful occurrence, than the death 
of one whom we have injured without reparation. 
Our crime feems now irretrievable, it is indelibly 
recorded, and the (lamp of fate is fixed upon it. We 
confider, with the moft afflidtive angui(h, the pain 
which we have given, and now cannot alleviate, and 
the lodes which we have caufed,. and now cannot 
repair. 

Of the fame kind are the emotions which the death 
of an emulator or competitor produces. Whoever 
had qualities to alarm our jcaloufy, had excellence 
to deferve our fondnefs, and to whatever ardor of op- 
pofition, intereft may enflame us, no man ever out- 
lived an enemy, whom he did not then wi(b to have 
made a friend. Thofe who are verfed in literary hi- 
fiory knov^ that the elder Scaligcr was the redoubted 
antagonift of Cardan and Erafmus j yet at the death 
of each of his great rivals he relented, and complained, 
that they werefnatched away from him before their re-- 
conciliation was completed* 

^u-ne ettdm moreris ? Ah ! quid me'lwqt'U, Erafmf, 
4f$tfmeus ^uamfit c^nciliatus €miw ? 

EL 3^. Ks 
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Alt thou too feirn ? ere anger could fiibfide 
And love return, has great Erafmus died ? 

SucK are the fentiments with which we finally re- 
view the efFefts of pailion, but which we fometiracs 
delay till we can no longer rcftify our errors. Let 
us therefore make hafte to do what we fihall certainly 
at laft wifti to have done ; let us return the careffes 
of our friends, and endeavour by mutual endearments 
to heighten that tendernefs which is the balm of life. 
Let us be quick to repent of injuries while repen- 
tance may not be a barren anguifli, and let us 
open our eyes to every rival excellence, and pay 
early and willingly thofe honours which juftice will 
compel us to pay at lait« 

Athanatus, 

Numb. 55. Tuesday, September 25, 1750. 

Maturo propior define funeri 

Inter ludere njtrgines^ 
Etftellis maculamfpargere candUis s 

Nonjiquid Pboloen fat is 

Et tey Chkri, decet. ■.- HoR. 

Now near to death that comes but (k)W, 
Now thou art ftep^ing down below j 
Sport not amonglt the blooming maids» 
But think on ghofts and empty (hades : 
What fuits with Pboloe in her bloom 
Gray Cloris will not thee become j 
A bed is different from a tomb. 



\ 



Creech. 



To the RAMBLER, 
SIR, 

1H A V E been but a little time converfant in the 
world, yet I have already had frequent oppor* 
ti/fjjtjes of obferving the little efficacy of rcmonftrance 

and 
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and complaint, which, however extorted by opprcffion, 
or fupported by reafon, are detefted by one part of the 
world as rebellioci, cenfured by another as peevKhnefs, 
by fome heard with an appearance of companion, only 
to betray any of thofe Tallies of vehemence and refent- 
ment, which are apt to break out upon encouragement, 
and by others pafled over with indifference and iicglcct, 
as matters in which they have no concern, and which, 
if they ihould endeavour to examine or regulate, thcjr 
might draw mifchief upoa themfelves. 

Yet fince it is no lefs natural for thoic who think 
themfelves injured to complain, than for others to 
negleA their complaints, I (hall venture to lay my 
cafe before you, in hopes that you will enforce my 
opinion,- if you think it juft, or endeavour to rt&Uy 
my fentiments, if I am miilaken. I expert at lead, 
that you will diveft yourfelf of partiality, and that 
whatever your age or folcmnity may be, you will not, 
with the dotard's infolence, pronounce me ignorant 
and fooliOi, perverfe and refractory, only becaufc you 
perceive that I am young. 

My father dying when I was but ten years old, left 
me, and a brother two years younger than myfeif, to 
the care of my mother, a woman of birth ana educa- 
tion, whofe prudence or virtue he had no reafon to 
diftruft. She felt, for fome time, all the forrow which 
nature calls forth, upon the final feparation of perfons 
deaf to one another ; and as her grief was exhauikd 
by its own violence, it fubfided into tendernefs for me 
and my brother, and the year of mourning was fpent 
in carefles, confolations, and in(lru£tion, in celebration 
of my father's virtues, in profeffions of perpetual re- 
gard to his memory, and hourly inAances of fuch 
fondneis as gratitude will not eafily fufFer me to 
forget. , 

But when the term of this mournful felicity was 
expired, and my mother appeared again without the 
enfigns of forrow, the ladies of her acquaintance began ' 
B4 x«^ 
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to tell her, upon whatever motives, that it was time 
to live like the reft of the world ; a powerful argument 
which is feldom ufed to a woman without efFedh Lady 
Giddy was inceflantly relatfng the occurrences of the 
town, and Mrs. Gravely told her privately, with 
great tendernefs, that it began to be publickly obferv- 
€d how much fhe over-adcd her part, and that moft 
of her acquaintance fufpefted her hope of procuring 
another huftand to be the true ground of all that ap- 
pearance of tendernefs and piety. 

All the officioufnefs of kindnefs and folly was 
bufied to change her conduct. She was at one time 
alarmed with cenfure, and at another fired with praife. 
She was told of balls, where others fhone only becaufe 
fhe was abfent; of new comedies to which all the 
town was crouding; and of many ingenious iro- 
nies, by which domeftick diligence was made con- 
temptible. 

: It is diflBcuh for virtue to ftand alone againft fear 
on one iidc, and pleafiure on the other; efpecially 
when no adiual crime is propofed, and prudence itfeif 
can fuggeft many reafons for relaxation and indul* 
gence. My mamma was at laft perfuaded to accom- 
pany Mifs Giddy to -a play. She was received with 
a boundlcfs profufion of compliment, and atten- 
ded home by a very fine gentleman. Next day (he 
was with lefs diifHculty prevailed on to play at Mrs. 
Gravely 's, and came home gay and lively ; for the 
diftindlions that had been paid her awakened her 
vanity, and good luck had kept her principles of 
frugality from giving her difturbance. She now made; 
her fecond entrance into the world, and her friends 
were fuiEciently induftrious to prevent any return to 
her former life 5 every morning brought Meflages of 
invitation, and every evening was paSed in places of 
diverfion, from which flie for fome time complained 
that (he had rather be abfent In a (hort time fhe be- 
jFfUi tofc^l the l^appineft of ^ing- without comroul, 
•■ ' of 
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of being unaccountable for her hours, her expences, 
and her company i and learned, by degrees, to drop 
an expreffion of contempt, or pity, at the mention 
of ladies whofe hufbands were fufpcfted of reftraining 
their pleafures, or their pl^y* and confefled that Ihe 
loved to go and come as (he pleafed. 

1 WAS ilill favoured wich fome incidental precepts 
and tranfient endearments, and was now and then 
fondly kilFed for fmiling like my papa: but mod part, 
of her morning was fpent in comparing the opinion of 
her maid and milliner, contriving <6me variation in 
her drefs'', vifiting fbops, and fending compliments; 
and the reft of the day was too (hort for vifits, . cards, 
plays, and corK:ertb\ 

Sh e now began to diicover that it was impofTibit; 
to educate children properly at home. Parents could 
i}Qt have them always in their light 5 the fociety of. 
fcrvants v/as contagious ; company produced boldne& 
and fpirit; emulation excited indullry; and a large 
fchool was naturally the firft ilep into the open world. 
A thoufand other reafons fhe alleged, fome of liulc 
force in themfelves, but fo well fcconded by pleafure, 
vanity, and idleneis, that they foon overcame all the 
remaining principles of kindncfs and piety, and botii 
I and my brother wore difpatched to boarding: 
fchools* 

How my naamma fpent her time when ihe was 
thus difburthened I am not able to inform you, but 1 
havereaibn to believe that trifles and amufements tock 
ftill fafter hold of her heart. At firft, (he vUited me 
at fchool, and afterwards wrote to me 3 but in a tacit 
time, both her vifits and her letters were at an end, . 
and no other notice was taken of me than to. remit . 
money for my fupport. 

When I came home, at the vacation, I found 
myfelf coldly received^ with an obfervation, ** that 
this, girl will prefently be a woman." I was^ after 
the umal ftay^ fent to fchool agam, ^u^ oN^\V.'i:^^ 
B 5 tsq 
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my mother fay, as I wa's a going, ^^ Well, now I 
fhall recover.** 

In fix months more I came again, and with the 
ufual childifh alacrity, was running to my mother^s 
embrace, when flie ftopped me with exclamations at 
the fuddennefs and enormity of my growth, having, 
Ihe faid, never feen any body (hoot up fo much at 
my age. She was fure no other girls fpread at that 
rate, and (he hated to have children look like women 
before their time. I was difconcerted, and re- 
tired without bearing any thing more than, ** Nay 
if you are angry, madam Steeple, you may walk 

Oil. 

When once the forms of civility are violated, 
there remains little hope of return to kindnefs or de- 
cency. My mamma made this appearance of refent- 
ment a reafon for continuing her malignity, and poor 
Mifs Maypole, for that was my appellation, was 
never mentioned or fpoken to but with fome expreiEon 
cCanger or diflike. 

She had yet the pleafure of dreffing of me like a 
child, and t know not when I (hould have been 
. thought fit to change my habit, had I not been re- 
/cued by a maiden filler of my father, who could not 
bear to fee women in hanging fleeves, and therefore 
prefented me with brocade for a gown, for which I 
fliould have thought myfelf under great obligations, 
had (he not accompanied her favour with fome hints 
that my mamma might now confider her age, and give 
me her ear-rings, which (he had (hewn long enough 
in publick places. 

I NOW left the fchool and came to live with my 
mamma, who confidered me as an ufurper that had 
icized the rights of a woman before they were due, 
and was puming her down the precipice of age, that 
I might reign without a fuperior. While I am thus 
beheld with jealoufy and fufpicion, you will readily 
believe thai it is difficult to plcafc» ^very word and 

look 
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look is an ofiencne. I never fpeak, but I pretend to 
ibme qualities and excellences, which it is criminal to 
pofieis ; if I am gay, (he thinks it early enough to co- 

Juette ; if I am grave, (he hates a prude in bibs ; if 
venture into company, I am in hafte for a hufband ; 
if I retire to my chamber, fuch matron-like ladies 
are lovers of contemplation. I am on one pretence 
or other generally excluded from her aflemblies, nor 
am I ever fufFered to vifit at the fame place with my 
mamma. Every one wonders why (he does not bring 
Mifs more into the world, and when (becomes home 
in vapours I am certain that (he has heard either of 
my beauty or my wit, and expeft nothing for the 
enfuing week but taunts and menaces, contradiction 
and reproaches. 

Thus I live in a ftate of continual perfecution, 
only becaufe I was born ten years too foon, and 
cannot flop the ^ourfe of nature or of time, but am 
unhappily a woman before my mother can willingly 
ceafe to be a girl. I believe you would contribute 
to the happine6 of many families, if, by any argu- 
ments or perfuafions, you could make mothers a- 
ihamed of rivalling their children ; if you could (hew 
them, that though they may refufe to grow wife, 
they muft inevitably grow old s and that the proper 
folaces of age are not mufick and compliments, 
Biit wifdom and devotion; that thofe who are fo 
unwilling to quit the world will foon be driven 
from it; and that it is therefore their intereft ta 
retire while there yet remain a few hours for noblen 
employments, 

I am ^c. 



NuMjr. 
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Numb. 56. Saturday, Sepu 29, 1750. 

- Valeat res ludicra^ fi me 

PaJma negata macrum, donata reducit opimtim. Ho R , 

Farewell the ftage 5 for humbly I difclaim 
Such fond purfuits of pleafure, or of fame. 
If I muft fink in Ihame, or Iwcll with pride, 
As the gay palm is granted or den ied. FRANCiSr 

Nothing is more unpkafing than to find that of- 
fence has been received when none was intend- 
ed, and that pain has been given to thofe who were 
not guilty of anv provocation. As- the great end of 
fociety is mutual beneficence, a good man is always 
uneafy when he finds himfelf adting in oppofition to 
the purpofcs of life> becaufe though his confcience 
may eafily acquit him oi >naliciprepenfey of fettled ha- 
tred or contrivances of nvifchief, yet he feldom can be 
certain, that he has not failed by negligence, or in- 
dolence J that he has not been hindered from con- 
fulting the common intereft by too much, regard to 
his own eafe, or too much indifference to the happi- 
nefe of others. 

Nor is it neceflary, thaty to feel this uneafinefs,. 
the mind (hould be extended to any great diffiifion of 
generofity, or melted by uncommon warmth of bene- 
f olence y for that prudence which the world teaches, 
and a quick feniibility of private intereft, will dire£t 
ll( to ihun heedlefe^cnmitiesi fince there is no man 
whofe kindnefs we may not fome time want, or by 
whofe malice we may not fome time fuflFer. 

I HAVE therefore frequently looked with wonder, 
and now and then with pity, at the thoughtleffnefs- 
"with which fome alienate from themfelve;s the affec- 
tions of all whom chance, bufinefs, or inclination 
brings in their way. When we fee a man purfui ng 
feme. darling intereft, without much regard to the 
•pinioH of -the world, we juftly confidcr him as cor- 
rupt 
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rupt and dangerous, but are not long in difcovering 
his motives ; we fee him aftuated by paffions which 
are hard to be rcfifted, and deluded by appearances 
which have dazzled ftronger eyes. But the greater 
part of thofe who fet mankind at defiance by hourly 
irritation, and who live but to infufe malignity, and 
multiply enemies, have no hopes to fofter, no defigns 
to promote, nor any expedations of attaining power 
by infblence^ or of climbing to greatnefs by trampling 
on others. They give up all the fweets of kindnefs, 
for the fake of peevifhnefs, petulance, or gloom ; and 
alienate the world by negle£t of the common forms of 
civility, and breach of the eftablifhed laws of con- 
verfation. 

Every one muft, in the walks of life, have met 
with men of whom all fpeak with cenfure, though 
they are not chargeable with any crime, and whom 
none can be perfwaded to love, though a reafon can 
fcarcely be affigned why they fliould be hated j and 
who, if their good qualities and anions fometimcs 
force a commendation, have their pancgyrick always 
concluded with confeffions of difguft; *^ he is a good 
** man, but I cannot like him." Surely fuch perfons 
have fold the efteem of the world at too low a price, 
fmce they have loft one of the rewards of virtue, with- 
out gaining the profits of wickednefs. 

This ill ceconomy of fame is fometimes the efFeft 
of ftupidity. Men whofe preceptions are languid and 
fluggife, who lament nothing but lofs of money, and 
feel nothing but a blow, are often at a difficulty to 
guefs why they are encompafled with enemies, though 
they neglc£t ail thofe arts by which men are endeared 
to one another. They comfort themfelves that they 
have lived irreproachably j that none can charge them 
with having endangered his life, or diminimed his 
pofleffionsj and therefore conclude that they fufFer by 
fomc invincible fatality, or impute the malice of their 
neighbours to ignorance or envy. They wrap thcra.- 
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felves up in their innocence, and enjoy the congratu- 
lations of their own hearts, without knowing or 
fufpefting that they are every day defervedly incur- 
ring refentments, by witholding from thofe with 
whom they converfe, that regard, or appearance of 
regard, to which every one is entitled by the cuftoms 
of the world. 

There ^re many injuries, which almpft every 
man feels, though he does nor complain, and which, 
upon thofe whom virtue, elegance, or vanity have 
made delicate and tender, fix deep and lading im- 
preffions; as there are many arts of gracioufnefs and 
conciliation, which are to be pradifed without ex- 
pence, and by which thofe may be made our friends, 
who have never received from us any real benefit. 
Such arts, when they include neither guilt nor mean- 
nefs, it is furely reafonable to learn ; for who would 
want that love which is fo eafily to be gained ? And 
fuch injuries are to be avoided ; for who would be 
hated without profit ? 

Some, indeed, there are, for whom the excufe of 
Ignorance or negligence cannot be alleged, becaufe it 
i3 apparent that 3iey are flot only, carelefs of pleafing, 
butftudious to offend; that they contrive to make aQ 
approaches to them difficult and vexatious, and im- 
agine that they aggrandize themfelves by wafling thq 
time of others in ufelefs attendance, by mortifying 
them with flights, and teazing them with affronts. 

MEKof this kind are generally to be found among 
thofe that have not mingled much in general conver- 
fation, but fpent their lives amidfl the obfequiou fnefs of 
dependants, and the flattery of parafites; and by long 
confulting only their awn inclination, have for- 
gotten that others have a claim to the fame de- 
ference. 

Tyranny thus avowed, is indeed ah exuberance 
of pride, by which all mankind is fo much enraged, 
that it is never quietly endured, except iiv thofe who 

can 
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can reward the patience which they exafi -, and info* 
lence is generally furrounded only by fuch whofe bafe« 
nefs inclines them to think nothing infupportable 
that produces gain, and who can laugh at fcurrility 
and rudeneis with a luxurious table and an open 
purfe. 

But thoueh all wanton provocations and con- 
temptuous iniolence are to be diligently avoided, there 
is no left danger in timid compliance and tame refigna- 
tion. It is common, for ibft and fearful tempers, to 
give themfelves up implicitly to the direction •f the 
bold, the turbulent, and the overbearing; of thofe 
whom they do not believe wifer or better than them* 
felves; to recede from the beft defigns where oppofi« 
tionmuft be encountered, and to fall off from virtue 
for fear of cenfurc. ' 

SoM£ firmnefs and refolution is neceflary to the 
discharge of dutyj but it is a very unhappy ftate of 
life in which the neceffity of fuch uruggles frequently 
occurs; for no man is defeated without fome refent^ 
ment, which will be continued with obftinacy while 
he believes himfelf in the right, and exerted with 
bitternefs if even to his own convi^on he is de- 
ttStcd in the wrong. Even though no regard be had 
to the external confeci^ences of contrariety and difpute, 
it muft be painful to a worthy mind to put others in 
pain, and there will be danger left the kindeft 
nature may be vitiated by too long a cuftom of de- 
bate and conteft. 

I AM afraid that I may be taxed with infenfibility 
by many of my correfpondents, who believe their con- 
tributions unjuftly negle&ed. And indeed when I fit 
before a pile of papers, of which each is the pro- 
du<Aion of laborious ftudy, and the offspring of a fond 
parent, I, who know the paffions of an author, can- 
not remember how long they have lain in my boxes 
unregarded, without imagining to myfelf the various 
changes of jforrowi unpatience> 4od refeatment» 
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which the writers muft have felt in this tedious 
interval. 

These reflexions ^are ftill more awakened, when, 
upon perufal, I find fome of them calling for a place 
in the next paper, a place which they have never yet 
obtained ; others writing in a ftyle of fuperiority and 
haughtinefs, as fecure ot deference, and above fear of 
criticifm ; others humbly oflTering their weak affiftance 
with foftncfs and fubmifEon, which they, believe im- 
poffihle to be refifted ; fome introducing their com- 
pofitions with a menace of the contempt, which he 
thatrefufes them will incur: others applying privately 
to the bookfellers for their intereft and folicitation j 
every one by different ways endeavouring to fecure 
the blifs of publication. I cannot but conhder myfelf,^ 
as placed in a very incommodious firuation, where I 
am forced toreprefs confidfence, which it is plcafing 
to indulge, to repay civilites with appearances of neg- 
left, and fo frequently to offend thofe by whom 1 never 
was offended. 

I KNOW well how rarely an author, fired with the 
beauties of his new compofition, contains his raptures 
in his own bofom, and how naturally he imparts to 
bis friends bis expectations of renown; and as I can 
eafily conceive the eagerhefs with which a new paper 
is fnatched up, by one who experts to find it filled 
with his own produftion, and perhaps has called his 
companion* to Ihare the pleafurc of a fecond perufal, 
I grieve for the difappointment which he is to feel at 
the fatal infpcdion. His hopes however do not yet 
forfake him; he is certain of giving luftre the next day. 
The next day comes, and again he pants with ex- 
pectation, and having dreamed of laurels and Parnaffu6, 
cafts his eyes upon the barren page with which he is 
doomed never moreito be delighted* 

For fuch cruelty what attonement can be made ? 
For fuch calamities what alleviation can be found? I 
am afraid that t£e mifehief already donemUft be with- 
out 
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but reparation, and all that deferves my care is pre- 
vention for the future. Let therefore the next friendly 
contributor, whoever he be, obferve the cautions of 
Swift^ and write fecretly in his own chamber, with- 
out communicating hisdefign to his neareft friend, for 
the neareft friend will be pleafed with an opportunity 
of laughing. Let him carry it to tl\e pofthimfelf, and 
wait in filence for the event. If it is publifhed and 
praifed, he mav then declare himfelf the author i if it 
be fupprefied, ne may wonder in private without much 
vexation } and if it be cenfured, he may join in the 
cry, and lament the dulnefs of the writing gene- 
ration. 

Numb. 57. Tuesuay, OHobirij JJSO* 
Nm ixtelUgmrt bminfs qu^fn vtagnum veBigdJit farfimouia. 

TULL. 
The world has not yet leaned the riches of frugality. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I AM always pleafed when I fee literature made 
ufeful, and fcholars defcending from that elevation, 
which, as it raifes them above common life, muft like- 
wife hinder them from beholding the ways of men 
otherwife than in a cloud of buftle and confufion. 
Having lived a life of bufinefs, and remarked how fel- 
dom ahy occurrences emerge for which great qualities 
are required, I have learned the neceflity of regarding 
little things, and though I do not pretend to give laws 
to the legiflators of mankind, or to limit the range of 
thofe powerful minds that carry light and heat through 
all the regions of knowledge, yet I have long thought, 
that the greateft part of thofe who lofe tbemfelves in 
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ftudies, by which I have not found that they grow much 
wifer, might, with more advantage both to the pub* 
Kck and themfelves, apply their underftandings to 
domeftick arts, and ftore their minds with axioms of 
humble prudence, and private ccconomy. 

Your late paper on frugality was very elegant and 
pleating, but, in my opinion, not fufficiently adapted 
to common readers, who pay little regard to the 
mufick of periods, the artifice of connexion, or the 
aurrangemenc of the flowers of rhetorick ; but require 
a few plain and cogent inftru&ions which may fink in- 
to the mind by their own weight. 

Frugality is fo neceflary to the happlnefe of the 
world, fo beneficial in its various forms to every rank 
of men, from the higheil of human potentates, to 
the loweft labourer or artificer j and the miferies which 
the i)egle£): of it produces are fo numerous and fo 
grievous, that it ought to be recommended with every 
variation of addreis, and adapted to every clafs of 
underflanding. 

Whether thofe who treat morals as a fcience will 
allow frugality to be numbered among the virtues, I 
have not thought it neceffary to enquire. For I, who 
draw my opinions from a careful obfervation of the 
world, am Satisfied with knowing, what is abundantly 
fufficient for pradice, that if it be not a virtue, it is 
at leaft, a quality which cap feldom exift without 
fome virtues, and without which few virtues can 
exift. Frugality may be termed the daughter of pru- 
dence, the fifter of temperance, and the parent of 
liberty. He that is extravagent will quickly become 
poor, and poverty will enforce dependence, and invite 
corruption s it will almoil always produce a paflive 
compliance with the wickednefs of others ; and there 
are few who do not learn by degrees to prafiife thofe 
crimes which theyceafe to cenfuse. 

If there are any who do not dread poverty as 
dangerous to virtue, yet mankind feem unanimous 

enough 
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enough in abhorring it as deftrudlive to bappinc&; 
and all to whom want is terrible, upon whatever 
principle, ought to think themfelves obliged to learn 
the fage maxims of our parfimonious anceilors, and 
attain the falutary arts of contrading expence ; for 
without frugality none can be rich, and with it very 
few would be poor. 

To moft other adls of virtue or exertions of wif- 
dom, a (Concurrence of many circumftances is nccef* 
fary, fome previous knowledge mud be atuined, fome 
uncommon gifts of nature poflefied, or fome oppor- 
tunity produced by an extraordinary combination of 
things ; but the mere power of faving what is already 
in our hands, muft be eafy of acquifition to every 
mind ; and as the example of Bacon may ihew, that 
the higheft intellect cannot fafely neg1e£t it, a thou- 
(and inftances will every day prove, that the meaneft 
may praSife it with fuccefs. 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great num- 
bers, becaufe to be rich is to poflefs more than is com- 
monly placed in a fingle hand ; and, if many could 
obtain the fum which now makes a man wealthy, the 
name of wealth muft then be transferred to ftill greater 
accumulations. But I am not certain that it is equally 
impoffible to exempt the lower claiTes of mankind from 
poverty; becaufe, though whatever be the wealth of 
the community, fome will always have leaft, and he 
that has lefs than any other is comparatively poor ; 
yet I do not fee any coailive necdlity that many 
ihould be without the indifpeniable conveniencies of 
life I but am (bmetimes inclined to imagine, that, ca- 
fual calamities excepted, there might, by univerfal 
prudence, be procured an univerfal exemption from 
want I and that he who fhould happen to have leaft^ 
might notwithflanding have enough. 

But without entering too far into fpeculations 
which I do not remember that any political calculator 
has attempted, and in which the nioft perfpicacious 
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reafoner may be 'eafily bewildered, it is evident that 
they whom providence has allotted no other care but 
of their own fortune and their own virtue, which 
make far the greater part of mankind, have fufficient 
incitements to perfonal frugality; fince, whatever 
might be its general effeft upon provinces or nations, 
by which it is never likely to be tried, we know with 
certainty that there is fcarcely any individual entering 
the world, who, by prudent parfimony, may not 
rcafonably promife himfelf a chearful competence in 
the decline of life* 

The profpefl of penury in age is fo gloomy and 
terrifying, that every man who looks before him muft 
refolve to avoid it ; and it muft be avoided generally 
by the fciencc of fparing. For, though in every age 
tnere are fome, who by bold adventures, or by favour- 
able accidents, rife fuddcnly to riches, yet it is danger- 
ous to indulge hopes of uich rare events: And the 
bulk of mankind muft owe their affluence to fmall and 
gradual profits, below which their expence muft be 
rcfolutdy reduced. 

You muft not therefore think me finking belov/ 
the dignity of a praftical philofopher, when I re- 
commend to the confideration of your readers, from 
the ftatefman to the apprentice^ a pofition replete with 
mercantile wifdom, a penny faved is two pence goty 
which may, I think, be accommodated to all con- 
ditions, by obferving not only that they who purfue 
any lucrative employment will fave time when they 
forbear expence, and that the time may be employed 
to the increafe of profit ; but that they who are above 
fuch minute confiaerations, will find, by every victory 
over appetite or paffion, new ftrength added to the 
mind, will gain the power of refufing thofe folicitations 
by which the young and vivacious are hourly affaulted, 
and in time fet themfclves above the reach of ex- 
travagance and folly. . 

"It 
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It may, perhaps, be enquired by ihofe who are 
willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is the ju(t 
meafure of frugality ? and when expence, not ab(b- 
lutely neceflarjs degenerates into profufion ? Tofuch 
quedions no general anfwer can be returned; fince the 
liberty of fpending, or neceffity of parfimony, may 
be varied without end by different circumftances. It 
may, however, be laid down as a rule never to be 
broken, that a marCs voluntary expemejbould not exceed his 
revenue, A maxim fo obvious and incontroverrible, 
that the civil law ranks the prodigal with the madman, 
and debars them equally from the conduct of their 
own affairs. Another precept arifmg from the former, 
and indeed included in it, is yet neccilary to be di« 
it\n&\y imprefled upon the warm, the fanciful and 
the brave ; Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. Let 
no man perfume to fpend upon hopes, to truit his own 
abilities for means of deliverance from penury, to give 
a loofe to his prefent defires, and leave the reckoning 
to fortune or to virtue. 

I'o thefe cautions, which, I fuppofe, are at leaft 
among the graver part of mankind, undifputed, I will 
add another. Let no manfquander againjl his inclina^ 
tion. With this precept it may be, perhaps ima- 
gined eafy to comply ; yet if thofe whom profufion 
has buried in prifons, or driven into baniflimcnt, were 
examined, it would be found that very few were ruin- 
ed by their own choice, or purchafed pleafure with 
the lofs of their eftates ; but that they fuffered them- 
- fclves to be borne away by the violence of thofe with 
whom they converfed, and yielded reludlanily to a 
thoufand pixxiigalities, either from a trivial emulation 
of wealth and fpirit, or a mean fear of contempt and 
ridicule ; an emulation for the prize of folly, or the 
4iread of the laugh of fools. 

/ am, S I Rf 

Your humbU Servant ^ 

SO? R^Q^, 
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Numb. 58. Saturday, O^ober 6. 1750- 

Improba 

Crefcunt Jivititef tamen 

Curta nefcio quidfemper eAefi ret. HOR. 

But, while in heaps his wicked wealth afccnds. 

He is not of his wilh poflefs'd j 
There's fomething wanting ftill to make him blefs'd. 

Francis. 

AS the love of money has been, in all ages, one 
of the paffions that have given great difturbance 
to the tranquillity of the world, there is no topick 
toore copioufly treated by the antient moralifts than 
the folly of devoting the heart to the accumulation of 
riches. They who are acquainted with thefe authors 
need not be told how riches incite pity, contempt, or 
reproach, whenever they are mentioned ; with what 
numbers of examples the danger of large poffeffions is 
ijluftratedj and how all the powers of reafon and 
eloquence have been exhaufted in endeavours to eradi- 
cate a deiire, which feems to have intrenched itfelf too 
ftrongly in the mind to be driven out, and which, per- 
haps, had not loft its power, even over thofe who 
declaimed againft it, but would have broken out in 
the poet or the fage, if it had been excited by oppor- 
tunity, and invigorated by the approximation of its 
power objefl. 

Their arguments have been, indeed, fo unfuc- 
cefsful, that 1 know not whether it can be fhown^, 
that by all the wit and reafon which this favourite 
caufe has called forth, a fingle convert was ever made ; 
that even one man has refufed to be rich, when to be 
rich was in his power, from the convi£lion of the 
greater happinefs of a narrow fortune j or difburthen- 
ed himfelf of wealth, when he bad tried its inquie- 
tudes, merely to enjoy the peace and leifure^ and fe- 
cuTxiy of a mean am unenvied ftate. 

It 
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It is true, indeed, that many have negleded op* 
portunicies of raiting themfelves to honours and to 
wealth, and rejeded the kindcft ofters of fortune : 
buty however their moderation may be boafted by 
themfelves, or admired by fuch as only view them at 
a diftance, it will be, perhaps, feldom tound that they 
value riches lefs, but that they dread labour or danger 
more than others ; they are unable to roufe themfelves 
to a£tion, to ftrain in the race of competition, or to 
fiand the (hock of conteft ; but though they, there- 
fore, decline the toil of climbing, they nevertheleis, 
wifh themfelves aloft, and would willingly enjoy what 
they dare not feize. 

Others have retired from high ftations, and vo- 
luntarily condemned themfelves to privacy and ob- 
fcurity. But, even thefe will not afford many oc- 
cafions of triumph to the philofopher; for they have 
commonly either quitted that only which they thought 
themfelves unable to hold, and prevented difgrace by 
refignation i or they have been induced to try new 
meafures by general inconftancy, which always dreams 
of happinefs in novelty, or by a gloomy difpofition*, 
which is difgufted in the fame degree with every 
ftate, and wiihes every fcene of life to change as foon 
as it is beheld. Such men found high and low fiations 
equally unable to fatisfy the wiQies of a dlften)pered 
mind, and were unabie to (belter themfelves in the 
clofeft retreat from difappointment, folicitude, and 
mifery. 

Yet though thefe admonitions have been thus 
9egle£led by thofe, who either enjoyed riches, or 
were able to procure them, it is not raikly to be de- 
termined that they are altogether without ufe; for 
fince far the greateft part of mankind muft be confined 
to conditions comparatively mean, and placed in fitu • 
dtions, from which they naturally look up with envy 
to the eminences before them, thofe wiiters cannot 
be thought ill employed that have adminiftered reme- 
dies to difcontent almoil univerfel) \>^ fttfy^vcv^> ^^^ 
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what we cannot reach may very well be forbom, that 
die inequality of diftribution, at which we mur- 
mur, is for the moil part lefs than it feems, and that 
the greatneisy which we admire at a diilance, has 
much fewer advantages, and much lefs fplendor, when 
we are fufiered to approach it. 

It is the bufinefs of moralifts to deteft the frauds 
of fortune, and to (how that fhe impofes upon the 
carclefs eye, by a quick fucceiEon of fhadows, which 
will ihrink to nothing in the gripe; that (he difguifes 
life in extrinfick ornaments, which ferve only for 
Ihow, and are laid afide in the hours of folitude, and 
of pleafure; and that when greatnefs afpires either 
to felicity or. to wifdom, it fhakes off thbfe dif> 
tin£lions which dazzle die gazer, and awe the 
fupplicant. 

It may be remarked, that they whofe condition 
has not afforded them the light of moral or religious 
inftruftions, and who colled all their ideas by their 
own eyes, and digeft them by their own underftand- 
ings, feem to confider thofe who are placed in ranks 
of remote fuperiority, as almoft another and higher 
•fpecics of beings. As themfelves have known little 
•other mifery than the confequences of want, they are 
with difficulty perfuaded that where there is wealth 
there can be forrow, or that thofe who glitter in dig- 
nity, and glide along in affluence, can be acquainted 
with pains and cares like thofe which lie heavy upon 
the reft of mankind. 

This prejudice is, indeed, confined to the loweft 
meannefs, and the darkeft ignorance ; but it is fo con- 
fined only bccaufe others have been fhewn its folly, 
and its falfehood, becaufe it has been oppofed in 
its progrefs by hiftory and philofophy, and hindered 
from fpreading its infcdion by powerful preferva- 
tives. 

The 
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The doftrine of the contempt of wealth, though 
it has not been able to extinguifh avarice or ambi- 
tion, qr fupprefs that relu£tance with which a man 
paflfes his days in a ftate of inferiority, muft, at 
leaft, have made the lower conditions lefs grating 
and wearifome^ and has confequently contributed 
to the general fecurity of h'fe, by hindering that fraud 
and violence, rapine and circumvention, which muft 
have been produced by an unbounded eagerncfs of 
wealth, arifing from an un(hakcn conviftion that to 
be rich is to be happy. 

Whoever finds himfclf incited, by fome violent 
impulfe of paffion, to purfue riches as the chief 
end of being, muft furely be fo much alarmed by 
the fuccefiive admonitions of thofe, whofe ex- 
perience and fagacity have recommended them a« 
the guides of mankind, as to ftop and confider whe- 
ther he is about to engage in an undertaking that 
will reward his toil, and to examine, before he 
rufhes to wealth, through right and wrong, what it 
will confer when he has acquired it; and this ex- 
amination will feldom fail to reprefs his ardor, and 
retard his violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itfelf, it is not ufeful but 
wheh it departs from us, its value is found only in 
that which it can purchafe, which, if we fuppofc it 
put to its beft ufe by thofe that poiTefs it, feems 
not much to deferve the defire or enwy of a wife 
man. It is certain that, with regard to corporal 
enjoyment, money can neither open new ave- 
nues to pleafure, nor block up the paflages of an- 
guiih. Difeafe and infirmity dill continue to tor- 
ture and enfeeble, perhaps exafperated by luxury, 
or proifioted by foftnefs. With refpeft to the mind, 
it has rarely been obferved, that wealth contributes 
much to quicken the difcernment, enlarge the capacity, 
or elevate the imagination ; but may, by hiring flat- 

VoL. IL C tery. 
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tery, or laying diligence afleep^ confirm error, and 
harden ftupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatnefs, for nothing can 
make that great, which the decree of nature has or- 
dained to be little. The bramble may be placed in a 
hot bed, but can never become an oak. Even roy- 
alty itfelf is not able to give that dignity which it 
j^appens not to find, but oppreiTes feeble minds, 
though it may elevate the ftrong. The world has 
been governed in the name of kings, whofe exiftence 
has fcarcely been perceived by any real efFeSs beyond 
their own palaces. 

When therefor^e the defire of wealth is taking 
hold of the heart, let us look round and fee how it 
operates upon thofe whofe induftry, or fortune, has 
obtained it. When we find them opprefled with 
their own abundance, luxurious without pleafure, 
idle, without eafe, impatient and querulous in them- 
ielves and defpifed or hated by the reft of man- 
kind, we (hall foon be convinced that if the real 
wants of our condition are fatisfied, there remains 
little to be fought with folicitude^ or defired widi 
eagernefs. 



Numb, 
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Numb. 59. Tuesday, OSlober 9, 1750. 

Efl oKquidfatale malum per verba U<vare^ 

Hoc queruiam HaUyonenque Pregnenfacitt 
Hoc erat infolo quare Paantias antro 

VoxfatigarttLemniaJaxafua. 
Strangtdat inclufus dolor atque exajfuat intuf, 

Cogitur et*vires multipltcanfuas. OviD. 

Complaining oft^ gives refpite to our grief; 

From hence the wretched Progne fought relief j s 

Hence the Paantian chief his fate deplores, 

And vents his (brrow to the Lemnian (horet : 

In vain by fecrefy we wou^d aflTuage 

Our cares j jconceal'd -they gather tenfold rage. 

- F. Lewis. 

IT is common to diftinguifli men by the names of 
animals which thev are fuppofed to refemble. 
Thus a hero is frequeivtly termed a lion, and a ftatef- 
inan a fox, an extortioner gains the appellation of 
vultur, and a fop the title of monkey. There is 
alfo aqiong the various anomalies of character, which 
a furvey of the world exhibits, a fpecies of beings in 
human form, which may be properly marked out as 
the fcreech-owls of mankind. 

. These fcreech-owls fecm to be fettled in an opi- 
nion that the great bufinefs of life is to complain, and 
riiat they were born for no other purpofe than to 
difturb the happinefs of others, to leflen the little com* 
forts, and fliorten the fliortpleafures of our condition, 
by painful remembrances of the paft, or mdancholy 
prognofticks of the future ; their only care is to cru(n 
.the riiing hope, to damp the kindling tranfport, and 
allay the golden hours of gaiety with the hateful drofs 
of l^^ief and fufpicion. 

To thofe whofc weaknefe of fpirits, or timidity of. 
temper, fubje£U them to impreflions from others, an4. 
who are apt to fuiFer by fafcination, and catch the 
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contagion of mifery, it is extrcmly unhappy to live 
within the compaft of a fcreech-owrs voice j for 
it will often fill their ears in the hour of dejedion, 
terrify them witji apprehenfions, which their own 
thoughts would never have produced, and fadden, 
by intruded forrows, the day which might have 
been pafled in amufements or in bufinefs ; it will 
burthen the heart with unneceflanr difcontents, and 
weaken for a time that love of life, which is ne- 
ceflary to the vigorous profecution of any under- 
taking. 

Though I have,> lil^e the reft of mankind, many 
failings and weaknefTes, I have not yet, by either 
friends or enemies, been charged with fuperftition ; 
I never count the company which I enter, and I 
look at the new moon indifferently over either 
ihoulder. I have, like moft other philofophers, 
often heard the cuckoo without money in my pocket, 
and have been fometimes reproached as fool-hardy 
for not turning down my eyes when a raven flew^ 
over my head. I never go home abruptly becaufe 
a (hake crofTes my way, nor have any particular 
dread of a climaQerical year ; yet I confefs that, 
with all my fcorn of old women, and their tales, I 
confider it as an unhappy day when I happen to be' 
greeted, in the morning, by Sufpirius the fcreech- 
owK 

I HAVE now known Sufpirius fifty-eight years and 
four months, and have never yet pafled an hour 
with him in which he has not made fome attack 
upon my quiet. When we were firft acquainted, 
bis great topick was the mifery of youth without 
riches, and whenever we walked out together he 
Iblaced me with a long enumeration oF pleafures, 
i^hich, as they were beyound the reach of my fortune, 
were without the verge ofmydefires, and whitch I 
ftould never have coniidered as the ohic£k$ of a wifb,* 

- h«4 
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had not his unfealbnable reprefencations placed them 
in my fight. 

Another of his topiclcs is the negle£l of merit, 
with which he never foils to amufe every man whom 
Jie fees not eminently fortunate. If he meets with 
a young officer, he always informs him of gentlemen 
whofe perfonal courage is unquefiioned, and whofe 
military fkill qualifies them to command armies, that 
have, notwithftanding all their merit, grown old with 
fubaitern commiiBons. For a genius in the church, 
he is always provided with a curacy for life. The 
lawyer he informs of many men of great parts and 
deep fiudy, who have never had an opportunity to 
fpeak in the courts : And meeting Serenus the phyfici- 
an, ** Ah dodor, fays he, what a-foot ftill, when fo 
<* many blockheads are rattling their chariots i I told 
** you feven years ago that you would never meet with 
*^ encouragement, and I hope you will now take 
** more notice, when I tell you, that your Greeks 
** and yoor diligence, and your honefty, will never 
<« enable yott to live like yonder apothecary, who 
^* prefcribes to his own (hop, and laughs at th« 
•• phyfician.** 

Suspinjus has, in his time, intercepted fifteen 
authors in their way to the flage ; perfuaded nine and 
thirty merchants to retire from a profperous trade for 
fear of bankruptcy, broke off an hundred and thirteen 
matches by prognoftications of unhappinefs, and en- 
abled the (mall-pox to kill niiieteen ladies, by peipetual 
alarms of the lofs of beauty. 

Whenever my evil ftars bring us together, he 
never fails to reprefent to me the folly of my pur- 
fuits, and informs me that we are much older than 
when we began our acquaintance, that the infirmities 
of decrepitude are coming fail «pon me, that whatever 
I now get I fhall enjoy but a little time, that fame is 
to a man tottering on the edge of the grave of very 

lUdeL 
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littlei importance, and that the time is at hand when 
I oughr to look for no other pleafures than a good din- 
ner and an eafy chair. 

Thus he goes on in his unharmonious ftrain, dif- 
playiog prefent miferies, and foreboding more, 
ifV«Tiitop'4 a^» SaK»T»}'(po^or, every fyijable is loaded 
with misfortune, and death is always brought nearer 
to the view. Yet, what always raifes my refentment 
and indignation, I do not perceive that his mournful 
meditations have much efFed uponfiimfelf. He talks, 
and has long talked of calamities, without difcovering* 
otherwife than by the tone of his voice, that he feels 
any of the evils which he bewails or threatens, but has 
the fame habit of uttering lamentations, as others of 
telling ftorics, and falls into exprefEons of condolence 
for pad, or apprehenfion of future mifchiefs, as all 
men ftiidious ot their eafe have recourfe to thofe fub- 
je&s upon which they can moft fluently or copioufly 
difcourfe. 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that they deftroycd 
all their codes, that they might dream out their 
morning dreams without difturbance. Though I 
^ould not (p far promote effeminacy as to propofe 
the Sybarites for an example, yet fince there is no 
man fo corrupt or foolifli, but fomething ufeful may 
be learned from him, I could wi(h that, in imitation 
of a people not often to be copied, ibme regulations 
might be made to exclude fcreech-owls from all com- 
pany, as the enemies of tnankind, and confine them 
to feme proper receptacle, where they may mingle 
fighs at leifure, and thicken the gloom of one 
another. 

Thou prophet cfevil^ fays Homer*s Agamemnon, thou 
never for etelleji me goody But the joy of thy heart is to pre- 
di£i misfortunes. Whoever is of the fame temper 
might there find the means of indulging his thoughts, 
and improving his vein of denunciation, and the flock 
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of fcreech-owls might hoot together without injury to 
the reft of the world. 

Yet, though I have fo little kindnefs for this dark 
generation, I am very far from intending to debar the 
foft and tender mind from the privilege of complain- 
ing, when the figh rifes from the defire not of giving 
pain, but of gainmg eafe. To hear complaints with 
patience, even when complaints are vain, is one of 
the duties of friendfhip; and though it muft be al- 
lowed that he fufFers moft like a hero that hides his 
grief in filcnce, . 

Spem fvuhajtmulatypremit altum cords dolopim^ 
Hi$ outward finiles. concealed hts inward fmart. 

Dryden. 

Iet, it cannot be denied that he who complains zQts 
ike a man, like a focial being who looks for help from 
his fellow creatures. Pity is to many of the unhappy 
9 fource of comfort in hopelefs diftrefles, as it contri- 
butes to recommend them to themfelves, by proving 
that they have not loft the regard of others; and 
heaven feems to indicate the duty even of barren com- 
paffion, by inclining us to weep for evils which we 
cannot remedy.. 

Numb. 60^ Saturday, O£fober 13, 1750. 

— S^uidjit pulchruntj quid turpe, quid utile, qtiid non, 
Plemus et melius Chryjippo et Crantm'e dicit. •HOR. 

Whofe works the beautiful and bafe contain j 

Of vice and virtue more inftru6live rules, 

Than all the fober lages of the fchools. Francjs, 

ALL joy or forrow for the happinefs or calami- 
^ ties of others is produced by an ad of the ima- 
gmation, that realifes the^vent "however fiaitious, 
or approximates it however remote^ b^ ^Vv;\tv^\i&^Vi\ 
C 4 -k 
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a time, rn th^ condition of him whofe fortune we 
contemplate; fo that we feel, while the deception 
lafts, whatever niotions would be excited by the fame 
good or evil happening to ourfelves. 

Our paffions are therefore more ftrongly moved, 
in proportion as we can more readily adopt the pains 
or pleafure propofed to pur minds, by recognifmg 
them as once our own, or confidering them as na- 
turally incident to our ftate of life. It is not eafy 
for the moft artful writer to give us an intereft in 
happinefe or mifery, which we think ourfelves never 
likely to feel, and \yith which we have never yet 
been made acquainted. Hiftories of the downfal of 
kingdoms, and revolutions of empires, are read with 
great tranquillity ; the im'perial tragedy pleafes com- 
mon auditors only by its pomp of ornament, arid 
grandeur of ideas ; and the man whofe faculties have 
been engrofTed by bufmefs, and whofe heart never 
fluttered but at the rife ofTall of ftocks, wonders how 
the attentk)n can be feized, or the afteSion agitated 
by a tale of love. 

Those parallel circumftances, and kindred images, 
to which we readily conform our minds, are, aoovc 
all other writings, to be found in narrative^ of the 
lives of particular perfons 5 and therefore no fpecies of 
writing feems more worthy of cultivation than biogra-i 
phy, fince none can be more delightful or more ufeful, 
non can more certainly enchain the heart by irrefiftible 
intereft, or more widely difFufe hiftruftions to every 
diverfity of condition. 

The general and rapid narratives of hiftory, which 
involve a thoufand fortunes in the bufinefs of a day, 
and complicate innumerable incidents in one great 
tranfadion, afford few leflbns applicable to private 
life, which derives its comforts and its wretchednefs 
from the right or wrong management of things which 
nothing but their frequency makes confiderable, 
J*arvay/$ mn Jnmi jwtidifi fays PliBy? and which 

can 
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can have no place in thofe gelations which never 
deicend below the confultations of fenates, the 
motions of armieSi and the fchemcs of confpira- 
tor& 

I HAVE often thought that there has rarely pafled 
a life of which a judicious and faithful narrative 
woulii not be ufef\]I. For, not only every man has, 
in the mighty mafs of the world, great numbers in 
the fame condition wkh himfelf, to whom his miftakes 
and mifcarriages, efcapc^ and expedients, would be 
of immediate and apparent uie ; but there is fuch ait 
unrformity in the ftate of man, confidered apart* from 
adventitious and ieparable decorations and difguifes^ 
that there is fearce any pdffibility of good or ill, but 
is common to human kind. A great part of the time 
€ff thofe who are placed at the greateft diftance by 
fortune^- or by temper, muft unavoidably pafs in the 
iame manner; and tbcmgh, when the claims of nature 
are fatisfied, caprke, and vanity, and accident, be- 
gin to prcxluce difcrimihations and peculiarities^ 
yet the eye is not very heedful, or quick, which 
cannot dilcover the fame caufc9 flill terminating 
Iheir influence in die fame eiFe£ls, though forne* 
times accelerated, femetimes retarded, or per- 
plexed by multifrfied coitibihations. We are all 
prompted by the feme motives, all deceived by 
Che fame fkllaeies, all animated by hope, obftruded 
bv danger^ entangled by delirc, and feduced by 
pieafure. 

. It is frequently objefterf to relations of particu- 
lar livesj that they are not difiinguUhed by any 
ftriktng or won^rful vidffitudes. The fcholar who 
pafled' his life among his books, the merchant who- 
^ondiifted only his own affairs, the prieft, whofe 
Q^llei^'Of a^on was not extended beyond that of 
his-doty^'are ccmfidbred as^ no proper objeSs of pub- 
ISiik'mgMf^ however dtey might have excelled inr 
' -o.i/. .-■ .1 . .^ . C r ' • theijr 
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ihcir feveral ftations, wjiatever might have been their 
Ic.irning, integrity, and piety. But this notion 
•ariies from falfe meafures of excellence and dig- 
ri.y, and muft be eradicated by confidering, that, in 
thj cileem of uncorrupted reafon, what is of moft ufe 
is cf moft value. 

It is, indeed, not improper to take honeft ad- 
vantages of prejudice, and to gain attention by a 
celebrated name; but the bufinefs of the biogra- 
pher is often to pafs flightly over thofe performances 
and incidents, which produce vulgar greatnefs, to 
lead the thoughts into domeftick privacies, and dis- 
play the minute details of daily life, where exterior 
. appendages are caft afide, and men excel each other 
only by prudence and by virtue. The account of 
Thuanus is, with great propriety, faid by its author 
to have been written, that it might lay open to po- 
fterity the private and familiar cbarader of that 
man, cujus ingenium et candonm nc ipfius fcriptt$ funt 
climfemper miraiuri^ whofe candour and genius will 
to tne end of time be by his writings preferved in ad- 
miration. 

There ape many invifible circumftances whicif, 
whether we read as enquiries after natural or moral 
knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our fci- 
cnce, or increafe our virtue, are more important than 
publick occurrences. Thus Satluft, the great matter 
of nature, has not forgot, in his account of Cati- 
line, to remark that his walk was now quicky and 
again Jlow, as an indication of a mind revolving 
fomething with violent commption. Thus the ftory 
of Melanflhon affords a ftriking ledure on the value 
of time, by informing us, that when he made an 
appointment, he expected not only, the hour, but the 
minute to be fixed, that the day might not run out 
jn the idlenefs of fufpenfe ; and all the plans and 
cnterprizes of De Wit arc now of lefs importance to 
the world, than that part cf his pcrfonal charaAec 

which 
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which reprefents him as careful of his healthy and negli- 
gent of hh life. 

. B\JT biography has often been allotted to writers ^ 
who fccm very little acquainted with the nature of 
their talk, or very negligent about the performance. 
They rarely afford any other account than might 
be collected from publick papers, but imagine them- 
felves writing a life when they exhibit a chronolo- 
gical feries of adiions or preferments ; and fo little 
regard the aianners or behaviour of their heroes, 
that more knowledge may be gained of a man*s 
real charader, by a (hort converfttion with one of 
bis fervants, than from a formal and ftudied narra- 
tive, begun with his pedigree, and ended with his 
funeral. 

If now and then they condescend to inform the 
world of particular fa%, they are not always fo hap- 
py as to feledl the mod important. I know not 
well what advantage pofterjtv can recive from the 
only circumftance by which lickell has diftinguiihed 
Addifon from the reft of mankinil, the irregularity of 
bis pulfe : nor can I think myfelf overpaid for the 
time fpent in readihg* the life of Malherbj by be- 
ing enabled to relate, after the learned biographer, 
that Malherb- had^ two predominant, opinions ; one^ 
that the loofenefs of a fingle woman might deftroy. 
all her boaft of ancient defcent; the other, that the 
French, beggars made ufe very improperly and bar- 
baroufly. of the phrafe noble Gentleman^ becaufe either- 
word included the fenfe of both. 

There are, indeed, fome natural reafons why 
thefe narratives are often written by fuch as were 
not likely to give much inftruftion or delight, and 
why moft accounts of particular perfpns are barren and 
ufelefs. If a life be delayed till intereft and envy are 
at an end, we may hope for. impartiality, but muft' 
expert little intelligence; for the incidents which 
give excellence to biography are of a volatile and 
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cvanefcent kind. Arch as foon efcape the memory^ 
and are rarely tranfmitted by tradition. We know 
how few can portray a living acquaintance, except 
by his moft prominent and obfervable particularities^ 
and the groAer features of his mind ; and it may 
be ea&ly imagined how much of this little know- 
ledge may be loft in imparting it, and how ibon 
a fucceffion of copies will lofe all refemblance of 
the original.. 

If the biographer writes from perfonal knowledge^ 
and makes hafte to gratify the publick curiofityj 
there is dangler left his intereft, his fear, his grati- 
tude, or his tendernefs, overpower his fidelity, and 
tempt him to conceal, if not to invent. There are 
many who think it an a6l of piety to hide the faulty 
or failings of their friends, even w^en they can no 
longer fufFer by their detedion; we therefore fee 
whole ranks of chara£ter$ adorned with uniform 
panegyrick, and not to be known from one another^ 
but by extrinfick and cafual circumftances. ^« Let 
•*-me remember, feys Hale, whenlfindmyfclf ; in* 
^* dined to pity a criminal, that there is likewife a 
•* pity due to the country." If we owe regard to the 
memory of the dead, there is yet more refpeft to bci 
paid to knowledge, to virtue, and to truth* 
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NuiiB.'6jL. Tuesday, 0<Sf« 169 I750« 

Faf/uj bofforjufvat, et nundax infatma terret 
Sl^ummfimendofumetmendacemf HOR* 

Faile praife can chann» unreal ihame contTDul— 

Whom, but a vicious oc a fickly foul ? Francis* 

To the RAMBLER. 

IT is extremely rexatious to a man of eager and 
thirfty curiouty to be placed at a great diftance 
from the fountain of intelligence, and not only never 
to receive the current of report till it has fatiated 
the greateft part of the nation, but at laft to find it 
mudded in its courfe, and corrupted with taints or 
mixtures , from every channel through which it 
flowed. 

One of the chief pleafures of my life is to hear 
what "paffes in the world, to know what are the 
fchemes of the politick, the aims of the bufy, and 
the hopfts of the ambitious; what changes of pub* 
lick meaiures are approaching; who is likely to be 
croflied inr the collifion of parties ; who is climbing 
to tihe top of power, and who is tottering on the 
precipice > of di^race. But as it is very common for 
us to deiire moft what we are leaft qualified to ob^ 
tain, I have fuffered this appetite of news to out- 
grow all the gratifications which my prefent fitu%r 
tion can afford it; for being placed in a remote 
country, I am condemned always to confoUnd the 
future with the pad, to form prognoftications of 
events no longer doubtful, and to confider the ex- 
pediency of fchemes already executed or defeated. 
I am perplexed with a perpetual deception in my 
profpeds^ like a man pointing his teleicope at 
a remote flar, which before the light reaches his 
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eye has forfaken the place from which jn was 
emitted. 

The mortificatiort of being thus always behind 
the active world in my reflexions and difeoveries, is 
exceedingly aggravated by the petulance of thofe 
whofe health, or bufinefs, or pleafure brings them 
hither from London. For, without confidering the 
Infuperable difadvantages of 'my condition, and the 
unavoidable ignorance which abfence muft produce, 
they often treat me with the utmoft fupercilioufnefi 
of contempt, for not knowing what no human fa- 
gacity can difcover ; and fometimes feem to conG- 
der me as a wretch fcarcely worthy of human con- 
verfe, when I happen to talk of the fortune of a 
bankrupt, or propofe the healths of the dead, when^ 
I warn them of mifchiefs already incurred,, or wifk^ 
for meafures that have been lately taken. They, 
feem to attribute to the fuperiority of their intellects 
what they only owe to the accident of their condin 
tion, and think themfelves indifputably entitled to 
^iirs of infolence and authority, when they find 
another ignorant of fa£b,. which becaufe they e- 
choed in the ftreets of London, they fuppofe equak 
ly publick in all other places, and known where 
they could neither be feen, related, nor conjec- 
tured. 

. To this haughtinefs they are, indeed, too much' 
encouraged by the refpeft which they receive a- 
mongft us, for no other reafon than that they come 
from London. For no fooner is the arrival of one 
of thefe difleminators of knowledge known- in the 
country, than" we croud about him from every quar- 
ter, and by innumerable eq^uiries flatter him inta 
^n opinion of his own importance. He fees him- 
felf furrounded by multitudes, who propofe their 
doubts, and refer their controverfies to him, as 
to a being defcended from fome nobler region, 
and he grow3 on a fudden oraculous and inhU. 

liblc. 
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lible, folves all difficulties, and fets all obje^ons at 
defiance* 

. There is, in my bpinion, great realbn for fuf- 
pe£ting, that they lometimes take advantage of this 
reverential modelty, and impofe upon niftick under- 
fiandings with a falfe (how of univerfal intelligence; 
for I do not find that they are willmg to own 
themfelves ignorant of any thing, or that they 
difmifs any enquirer with a pofitive and decifive 
anfwer. The court, the city, the park, and ex- 
change, are to thofe men of unbounded obfervation 
equally familiar, and they are alike ready to tell 
the hour at which ftocks will rife, or the minifiry 
be changed. 

A SHORT refidence at London entitles a man to 
knowledge, to wit, to politenefs, and to a defpotick 
and dictatorial power of prefcribing to the rude multi- 
tude, whom he condefcends to honour with a bien- 
nial vifit ; yet, I know not well upon what motives, 
I have lately found myfelf inclined to cavil at this 
prefcriptton, and to doubt whether it be not, on 
fome occaftons, proper to withold our veneration, 
till we are more authentically convinced of the merits 
of the claimant. 

It is well remembered here, that, about fevea 
years ago, one Frolick, a tall boy, with lank hair^ 
remarkable for dealing egg^ and fucking them, was 
taken from the fchool in this parifh, and fent up to 
London to fiudy the law. As he had given amongft 
us no proofs of a genius defigned by nature for ex- 
traordinary performances, he was, from the time 
of his departure, totally forgotten, nor was there any 
talk of his vices or virtues, his good or his ill for- 
tune, till laft fummer a report burft upon us that 
Mr. Frolick was come down in the firfl poft-chaife 
which this village had feen, having travelled with 
fuch rapidity that one of his poftilions had broke 
his leg, and another narrowly efcaped fufFocation 
in a quickiand. fiut that Mr. frolick fegmd totally 

3 "^^ 
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iineoncemed, ' for fach things were never heeded at 
London. 

Mr. Frolicic next day appeared among the 
gentlemen at their weekly meeting on the bowling^ 
green^ and now were feen the efu&s 0f a London 
diucation. His drefs, his language, his ideas, were 
all new, and he did not much endeavour to con- 
ceal his contempt of every thing that differed from 
the opinions, or pradice, of the modifli world. He 
Ihewed us the deformity of our fkirts and fleeves, 
informed us where hats of the proper fize were to be 
fold, and recommended to us the reformation of a 
thoufand abfurdities in our clothes, our cookery, and 
our converfation. When any of his phrafcs were 
unintelligible, he could not fupprefs the joy of con- 
fejQed fuperiority, but frequently fupprefled the ex* 

Elanation that be might enjoy bis triumph over our 
arbarity. 

Whkw he is [deafed to entertain us with a ftory, 
he takes care to croud into it names of ftreetsv 
fquares and buildings, with which he knows we are 
unacquainted. The favt)urite topidks of his difcourfe 
are the pranks of drunkards, and the tricks put 
upon country gentlemen by porters and link-boys; 
When he is with ladie^ he tells tbeih of the innu- 
merable pleasures to which he can introduce them ; 
but never £uls to hint, how much they will be de-^ 
ficient, at their iirft arrival, ir^ the knowledge of the 
to^^n. What it is to know the town heha^ not in- 
deed hitherto informed us, though there is no phraft 
fo frequent in his mouth, nor any feience which be 
appears to think of fo great a value, or fo difficult at- 
tainment. 

But my curiofity has been mdft engaged' by the re-' 
cital of his own adventures- and atchievements. I 
have heard of the uni6n of various chariaers in 
fingle perfons, but never met witlv ftch a cohftilla- 
tktfi of great qualities ias this mWs narrative affords. 
Whafefegku'-^l^l^^oliSM^ whatever has 
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elevated the wit; whatever has endeared the lorer^ 
are all concentered in Mr. Frolick, whofe life ha^ 
ifor feven years, been a regular interchange of in- 
trigues, dangers, and waggeries, and who has dt- 
ftingaiflied himfelf in every character that can be 
feared, envied, or admired. 

I quESTioN whether all the officers of the royal 
navy can brin£ together, from all their journals, a 
colledlion of io many wonderful efcapes as this maa 
has known upon the Thames, on which he lias been 
a thoufand and a thoufand times on the point of 
perifliing, fometiroes by the terrors of foolifli women 
m the fame boat, fomctimes by his own acknow- 
ledged imprudence in paffing the river in the dark, 
and fom^imes by (hooting the bridge, under which 
he has rencountred mountainous waves, and drcatTful 
cataracts. 

Nor lefs has been his temerity by land, nor fewer 
bis hazards. He has reeled with giddinefs on the 
top of the Monument ; he has croflcd the ftreet a- 
midft the rufh of coaches ; he has been furround- 
ed by robbers without number; he has headed par- 
ties at the play-houfe ; he has fcalcd the windowt 
of every toaft of whatever condition ; he has been 
hunted for whole winters by his rivals ; he has flept 
upon bulks, he has cut chairs, he has bilked coach- 
men; he has refcued his friends from the bailiffs, 
has knocked down the conilable, has bullied the 

{'uftice, and performed many other exploits, that 
lave filled the town with wonder and with mer- 
riment. 

But yet greater is the fame of his underftanding 
than his bravery ; for he informs us, that he is, at 
London, the eftabliihed arbitrator of all poinu of 
honour, and the decifive judge of all performances of 
genius ; that no mufical performer is in reputation 
till the opinion of Frolick has ratified his preten- 
fions; that the theatres fufpend their fcntence till 
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he begins the clap or hifs, in which all are proud to 
concur; that no publick entertainment has failed or 
fucceeded, but becaufe he oppofed or favoured it; 
that all controverfies at the gaming-table are referred 
to his determination ; that he adjufts the ceremonial 
at every affembly, and prefcribes every faihion of plea- 
fiire or of drefs. 

With every man whofe name occurs in the pa- 
pers of the day, he is intimately acquainted j and there 
arc very few pofts, either in the ftate or army, of 
which he 'has not more or lefs influenced the dif- 
pofal. He has been very frequently confulted both 
upon war and peace ; but the time is not yet come 
when the nation fball know how much it is indebted 
to the genius of Frolick. 

Yet, notwithftanding all thefe declarations, lean- 
not hitherto pejfuade myfelf to fee that Mr. Frolick 
has more wit, or knowledge, or courage, than the 
reft of mankind, or that any uncommon enlargement 
of his faculties has happened in the time of his 
vabfence. For when he talks on fubjeSs known to 
the reft of the company, he has no advantage o- 
ycT us, but by catches of interruption, brifknefs of 
interrogation, and pertnefs of contempt ; and there- 
fore if he has ftunned the world with his name, 
and gained a place in the firft ranks of humanity, 
I cannot but conclude, that either a little under- 
ftanding confers eminence at London, or that Mr. 
Frolick thinks us unworthy of the exertion of his 
powers, or that his faculties are benumbed by rural 
ftupidity, as the magnetick needle lofes its animation 
ii the polar climes. 

I WOULD not, however, like many bafty philofo- 
phers, fearch after the caufe till I am certain of the 
cfFefl: ; and therefore, I defire to be informed, whe- 
ther you have, yet heard the great name of Mr, Fro- 
lick. If he is celebrated by other tongues than his 

own*. 
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own, I fliall willingly propagate bis praife ; but if he 
has fwelled among us with empty boafts, and ho- 
nours conferred only by himfelf, 1 (hall treat him wit(\ 
Tuftick fincerity, and drive him as an impoftor from 
this part of the kingdom to fome region of mere 
credulity. 

ruricola. 

Numb. 62. Saturday, 0^. 20, 1750. 

Nunc ego Triptokm cuferem confcendere atmtt^ 

Mifit in ignotam qui rudefemen bwrikm t 
Nunc ego Medea 'v^Uem frdtnart dracoms, 

^uos babuii fugtens arvat Corintbe, tua $ 
Nunc egoja£ian£u optaremjwnerepennas^ 

Sivetuas, Perfiui Dadale, Jki$ tuas, OtiD* 

Now would I mount his car, whofe bounteous hand 

Firft fow'd with teeming feed the fliiTowM land i 

Now to Medaa\ dragons &l my reins, ^ 

That fwiftly bore her horn Corinthian phuns 5 

Now on Ddtdcdian waxen pinions ftray. 

Or thofe which wafted ?erfeus on his way. F. LEWIS* 

TitfAif RAMBLER. 

I A M am a young woman of a very large fortune, 
which, if my parents would have been perfuaded 
to comply with the rules and cuftoms of the polite part 
of mankind, might long fince have raifed me to the 
higheft honours of the female world \ but fo ftrange- 
ly have they hitherto contrived to wafte my life, 
that I am now on the borders of twenty, without hav- 
ing ever danced but at our monthly aflembly, or 

been 
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been toafted but among a few gentlemen of the neigh«> 
bourbood, or feen any company in which it was worth 
» wifh to be diftinguifhed. 

My father having impaired his patrimony in fo- 
lic! ting a place at court, at laft grew wife enough to 
ccafe his purfuit, and, to repair the confequences of 
expenfive attendance and negligence of his affairs, 
married a lady much older than himfelf, who had 
lived in the fafiiionable world till (he was confidered as 
an encumbrance upon parties of pleafu re, and as lean 
colleft from incidental informations, retired from ^ay 
aflembliesjuft time enough to efcape ^he mortification 
of univerfal negleS. 

She was, however, ftill rich, and not yet Wrink- 
led; my father was too diftrefsfully embarraffed to 
think much on any thine but the means of extrication, 
and though it is not likely that he wanted the delicacy 
which polite converfation will alwavs produce in un- 
derftandings not remarkably defective, yet he was 
contented with a match, by which he might i>t fet ' 
free from inconveniences, that would have deftroyed 
all the pleafures of imagination, and taken from foft- 
nefs and beauty the power of delighting. 

As they were both fomewhat difgufted with their 
treatment in the world, and married, though without 
"any diflike of each other, yet principally for the fake 
of fetting themfelves free from dependence on ca- 
price or faihion, they foon retired into the country, 
and devoted their lives to rural bufinefo and di- 
verfions. 

Thet had not much reafon to regret the change 
of their fituatfon ; for their vanity, which had fo long 
been tormented by negleft and difappoinrment, was 
here gratified with every honour that could be paid 
them. Their long familiarity with publick life, made 
them the oracles of all thofe who afpircd to intelli- 
gerxe, or politenefs. My father dictated politicks, 

my 
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my mother preicribed the mode, and it was fufficient 
to entitle any^ family to fome confideration, that they 
were known tovifit at Mrs. Courtley's. 

In this ftatc they were, to fpeak in the ftile of 
novelifts, made happy by the birth of your correTpon- 
dent. My parents had no other child, I was there* 
fore not brow-beaten by a faucy brother, or loft in a 
multitude of coheirefles, whofe fortunes being equal 
would probably have conferred equal merit, and pro- 
cured equal regard ; and as my mother was now old, 
my underftanding and my perfon had fair play, mr 
enquiiies were not checked, my advances towards 
importance were not reprefled, arid I was Toon fuflPered 
to tell tay own opinions, and early accuftomed to hear 
my own praifes. 

By thefe accidental advantages I was much exalted, 
above the young ladies with whom I converfed, and* 
was treated by them with great deference. I faw 
none who did not feem to confefs my fuperiority, and 
to be held in awe by the fplendor of my appearance^ 
for the fondnefs of my father made himfelf plea- 
fed to fee me drefl^, and my mother had no vani- 
ty nor expences to hinder her from concurring with 
his inclinations. 

Thus, Mr. Rambler, I lived without much defire 
after any thing beyond the circle of our vifits; and' 
here I mould have quietly continued to portion out 
my time among my books, and my needle, and my 
company, had not my curiofity been every moment 
txcitsd by the converfation of my parents, who when-. 
ever they fit down to familiar prattle, and endeavour 
tke entertainment of each other, immediately tranf- 
port:themfelvffe to London, and relate fome aa venture- 
ia a hackney coach^ fome frolick at a mafquerade, fome 
converfation in^ P^k, or fome quarrel at an zfkta^ 
biy, difplay the magntficenoe of a birth night, relate 
the eonqtatfia of miuds of honour, or give a hrtftory of 

diver* 
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diverfions, (hows, and entertainments, which I had 
never known but from their accounts. 

I AM fo well verfed in the hiftory of tUe gay world, 
that I can relate, with great punduality, the lives of 
the laft race of wits and beauties ; can enumerate, 
with exad chronology, the whole fucceffion of cele« 
brated fingers, muficians, tragedians, comedians, and 
harlequins ; can tell to the laft twenty years all the 
changes of fafliion; and am, indeed, a complete 
antiquary with refpeA to head-drefles, dances, and 
operas. 

You will eafily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I could 
not hear thefe narratives, for fixteen years together, 
without fuf&ring fome impreiSon, and wi(hing myfelf 
nearer to thofe places where eVery hour brings fomc 
Aew pleafure, and life is diverfiiied with an unex- 
hauiled fucceffion of felicity. 

. I INDEED often aiked my mother why (he left a 
place which {he recoUe£led with fo much delight, and 
why (he did not vifit London once a year, like fome 
Other ladies, and initiate me in the world by (bowing 
ipe its amufements, its grandeur, and its variety. 
But (be always told me that the days which (he had 
feen were fuch as will never come again; that all 
diverfion is now degenerated, that the converfation 
of the prefent age is infipid, that their faftions arc 
unbecoming, their cuftoms^abfurd, and their moral' 
corrupt ; that there is no ray left of the genius which 
enlightened the times that (he remembers; that no. 
one who had feen, or heard, the ancient performers, . 
would be able to bear the bunglers of this defpicable 
age; and that there is now neither pplitenefs, nor 
pleafure, nor virtue, in the world. She therefore 
affiires me that (he confults niy happinefs by keeping 
ipe at home, for I (bould now find nothing but ve- 
xation and difguft, and (he (hould be a(hamed to fee 
mc (dea&d with fuch fopperies and^es^ as uke 
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up the thoughts of the prefent fet of young peo- 
ple. 

With this anfwer I was kept quiet for (bvend 
y^s, and thought it no great inconvenience to be 
confined to the country, till laft fummer a young 
gentleman and his lifter came down Xo pafs a few 
months with one of our neighbours. They had ge- 
nerally no great regard for the country ladies, but 
diftinguifhed me by particular complaifance, and, as 
we grew intimate, gave me fuch a detail of the ele- 
gance, the fplendour, the mirth, the happinefs of the 
town, that I am refolved to be no longer buried in 
ignorance and obfcurity^ but to (hare with other 
wits the joy of being admired, and divide with other 
beauties the empire of the world. 

I DO not find, Mr. Rambler, upon a deliberate and 
impartial comparifon, that I am excelled by Belinda 
in beauty, in wit, in judgement, in knowledge, or 
in anv thing, but a kind of gay, lively familiarity, by 
whicn fhe mingles with ftrangers as with perfons long 
acquainted, and which enables her to difplay her 
powers without any obftru£lion^ hefitation, or con- 
fufion. Yet fhe can relate a thoufand civilities paid 
to her in publick, can produce, from a hundred 
lovers, letters filled with praifes, proteilations, ex- 
tafies and defpair ; has been handed by dukes to her 
chair { has been the occafion of innumerable quarrels ; 
has paid twenty vifits in an afternoon j been invited 
to fix balls in an evening, and been forced to re- 
tire to lodgings in the country from the importunity 
ofcourtfhipj and the fatigue of pleafure. 

I TELL you, Mr. Rambler, I will ftay here no 
longer. I have at laft prevailed upon my mother to 
fend me to town, and fhall fet out in three weeks on 
file grand expedition. I intend to live in publick, and 
to croud into the winter every pleafure which money 
can purchafe, and every honour which beauty can 
l>btain. 

But 
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But this tedious interval how (hall I endure? 
Cannot you alleviate the mifery of delay by forhe 
pkafing deftrription of the entertainments of the 
town ? I can read, I can talk, I can think of no-^ 
thing elfe ; and if you will not foothe my impatience, 
heighten my ideas, and animate my hopes, you majr 
write for thofe who have more leifure, but are not ta 
expeft any longer the honour of being read by thofe 
eyes which are now intent only on conqueft anrf 
deftruflion. Rhodoclia. 

Numb. 63. Tuesday, 0^.22, 1750. 

.— Habebatfitpe dueentotp 

Sape decern feruos \ modo reges atqiu ietrar chat. 
Omnia magma kqueru : modo^ Jit ntihi men/a tripes^ €t 
Concha falispurit et toga, qua defender efrigus, 
^tiam<vis craffa, queat* HoR. 

Now with two Kundred (laves he crowds his train j 

Now walks with ten. In high and haughty fbain 

At mom, of kings and governors he prates 5 

At nigiit--" A fnigal table, O ye fetes, 

** A little ihell the facred fait to hold, 

'< A&d clothes, tho' coarfe, to keep me from the cold. 

FRAft7CI8. 

IT has been remarked, perhaps, hy every writer, 
who has left behind him obfervations upon Iffe^ 
that no man is pleafed with his prefent ftate, Whiclil 
proves equally unfatlsfa£lory, fays Horace, whether 
fallen upon by chance orchofen with deliberation ^ 
we are always difgufted with fome circumftance or 
other of our fituation, and imagine the condition of 
others more abundant in bleffihgs, or lefs expofed to 
calamities* 

Thi3 univerial difcontent has been generally men- 
tioned with great feverity of cenfiire, as unreafon^ble 
2 iii 
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in itfelf, fince of two, equally envious of each other, 
both cannot have the larger mare of happinefs, and as 
tending to darken life with unncceffary gloom, by 
withdrawing our minds from the contemplation and 
enjoyment of that happinefs which our ftate affords us, 
and fixing our attention upon foreign fubjefts, which 
we only behold to deprefs ourfelves, and increafe our 
mifery by injurious comparifons. 

When this opinion of the felicity of others pre- 
dominates in the heart, fo as to excite refolutions of 
obtaining, at whatever price, the condition to which 
fuch tranfcendent privileges are fuppofed to be an- 
nexed; when it burfts into aftion, and produces 
fraud, violence, and injufticc, it is to be purfued 
.with all the rigour of legal punifhments. But while 
operating only upon the thoughts, it difturbs none 
'but him who nas happened to admit it, and, however 
it may interrupt content, makes no attack on piety 
or virtue, I cannot think it fo far criminal or ridiculous, 
but that it may dcferve fome pitj'*, and admit fomc 
excufe. 

That all are equally happy, or mifcrable, I fup- 
pofe none is fufficiently cnthufiaftical to maintain ; be- 
caufe, though we cannot judge of the condition of 
others, yet every man has found frequent viciffitudes 
in his own ftate, and muft therefore be convinced that * 
life is fufceptible of more or Icfs felicity. What then 
Ihall forbid us to endeavotff the alteration of that 
which is capable of being improved, and to grafp at 
augmentations of good, when we know it poflible to 
be increafed, and believe that any particular change of 
fituation will increafe it ? 

If he that finds himfelf uneafy may rcafonably 
make efforts to rid himfetf from vexation, all man* 
kind have a fufficient plea for fome degree of reft- 
lefsnefs, and the fault feems to be little more than too 
much temerity of conclufion, in favour of fomething 
not yet experienced, and too much readinefs to be- 
Vol. JI. D \\c^^^ 
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lieve, that the mifery which our own paffions aftd appe- 
tites produce, is brought upon us byacciderital caUfes, 
and external efficients. 

It is, indeed, frequently difcotrered by us, that Wfe 
complained toohaftily of peculiar hardftiips, and ima- 
gined ourfelves diftinguiflied by embarraflments, in 
which other clafles of men are equally entanglfed. 
We often change a lighter for a greater evil, arid 
wilh ourfelves reftored again to the ftate from which 
we thought it defirablc to be delivered. But this 
knowledge, though it is eafily gained by the trial, is 
not always attainable any other way ; and that ferror 
cannot juftly be reproached, which reafon could not 
obviate, nor prudence avoid. 

To take a view at once diftinft and comprehertfivc 
of human life, with all its intricaces of combination, 
and varieties of connexion, is beyond the power of 
mortal intelligences. Of the ftate with which pradice 
has not acquainted us, we fnatch a glimpfe, we dif- 
cern a point, and regulate the reft by paffion, and by 
fancy. In this enquiry every favourite prejudice, e- 
very innate dcjfire, is bufy to deceive us. We are 
unhappy, at leaft lefs happy than our nature feems t© 
admit; we neceflarily defire the melioration of our lot; 
what we defire, .we very reafonably feek, and what 
we fcek we arc naturally eager to believe that we 
have found. Our confidence is often difappointed, 
but our reafon is not convinced, and there is no man 
who docs not hope for fomething which he has not, 
though perhaps his wifties lie unaftive, becaufe he 
forefees the difficulty of attainment. As among the 
numerous ftudcnts of Hermetick philofophy, not one 
appears to have defifted from the tafk of tranfmutation, 
"from convi«Slion of its impoffibility, but from weari- 
nefs of toil, or impatience of delay, a broken body, 
or exhauftcd fortune. 

Irresolution and mt^tability are often the faulb 
of mejif whok riews are wide, and whofe imagi- 
nation 
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nation is vigorous aad excurfivc, becaufe they cannot 
confine their thoughts within their own boundaries of 
adion, but are continually ranging overall the fcenes 
of human exiftence, and confequently, are often apt to 
conceive that they fall upon new regions of plcafure, 
and ftart new poflibili ties of happinefs. Thus they 
are bufied with a perpetual fuccefllon of fchemes, and 
pafs their lives in alternate elation and forrow, for 
.want of that calm and immoveable acquiefcence in 
their condition, by which men of flower underftand* 
lags are fixed for ever to a certain point, or led on in 
the plain beaten track, which their fathers, and grand* 
fires, have trod before them. 

Of two conditions of life equally inviting to the 
profpefl, that will always have the difadvantage which 
we have already triedi becaufe the evils which wc 
have felt we cannot extenuate ; and though we have, 
perhaps from nature, the power as well of aggravating 
the calamity which we fear, as of heightening the 
blefling we expert, yet in ihofe meditations which 
we indulge by choice, and which are not forced ui>oii 
the mind by neceflity, we have always the art of 
fixing our regard upon the more pleafing images, 
and fufFer hope to difpofe the lights by which wc 
look upon futurity. 

The good and ill of different modes of life. are 
ibmetimes fo equally oppofed, that perpaps no man 
ever yet made his choice between them upon a full 
conviction, and adequate knowledge; and therefore 
fluiStuation of will is not more wonderful, when they 
are propofed to the eledlion, than ofcillations of a 
beam charged with equal weights. The mind no 
fooner imagines itfelf determined by fome prevalent 
advantage, than fome convenience of equal weight 
is difcovered on the other fide, and the refolutions 
which are fuggefted by the niceft examination, are 
often repented as foon as they are taken, 

D 2 F,v^^^?^!.\.'5>^ 
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EuMENES, a young man of great abilities, inheri- 
ted a large eftate from a father, long eminent in con- 
fpicuous employments. His father, harrafled with 
competitions, and perplexed mith multiplicity of bu- 
fmefs, recommended the quiet of a private flation 
with fo ,much force, that Eumenes for fome years 
refilled everv motion of ambitious wifhes ; but being 
qnce provoked by the fight of oppreffion, which he 
' could not redrefs, he began to think it the duty of an 
honeft man to enable himfelf to proteft others, and • 
gradually felt a defire of greatnefs, excited by a 
thoufand projefts of advantage to his country. His 
fortune placed him in the fenate, his knowledge and 
eloquence advanced him at court, and he poffefled 
that authority and influence which he had refolved to 
exert for the happinefs of mankind. 

He now became acquainted with greatnefs, and 
was in a fliort time convinced that in proportion as 
the power of doing well is enlarged, the temptations 
to do ill are multiplied and enforced. He felt him- 
felf every moment in danger of being either feduced or 
driven from his honeft purpofes. Sometimes a friend 
was to be gratified, and fometimes a rival to be crufli- ' 
ed, by means which his confcience could not ap- 
prove. Sometimes he was forced to comply with 
the prejudices of the publick, and fometimes with 
'thfe fchemes of the miniftery. He was by degrees 
wearied with perpetual ftruggles to unite policy and 
virtue, and went back to retirement as the flielter 
of innocence, perfuaded that he could only hope to 
benefit mankind by a blam'elefs example of private 
virtue. Here he fpent fome years in tranquillity and 
beneficence; but finding that corruption increafed, 
and falfe opinions in government prevailed, he thought 
himfelf again fummoned to pofts of publick truft, 
from which new evidence of his ovm weaknefs again 
determined him to retire. 

• Thus 
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Thus men may be made inconftant by virtue and 
by vice, by too much or too little thought; yet in- 
conftancy, however dignified by its motives, is always 
to be avoided, becaufe life allows us but a fmall time 
for enquiry and experiment, and he that fbadily en- 
deavours at excellence, in whatever employment, 
will more benefit mankind than he that hcfitates in 
choofing hi^ part till he is called to the performance. . 
The traveller that refolutely follows a rough and wind- 
ing path, will fooner reach the end of his journey, 
than he that is always changing his diredion, and 
vaftes the hours of day-light in looking for fmobther 
ground, and (horter pailages. 

Numb. 64. Saturday, O^ober 2^^ i750« 

Idem *veUey et Idem nolle, ea dtmumfinna amkit'ui eft. 

Salust. 

To live in friendfliip, is to have the fame defircs and the 
fame avcrdons. 

WHEN Socrates was building himfelf a houfe 
at Athens, being aflced by one that obfervcd 
the littlenefs of the defign, why a man fo eminent 
-would not have an abode more fuitable to his digni- 
ty ? he replied, that he could think himfelf fuffi- 
ciently accommodated, if he fhould fee that narrow 
habitation filled with real friends. Such was the 
opinion of this great matter of human life, concerning 
the infrequency of fuch an union of minds as might 
deferve the name of friendfhip, that among the multi- 
tudes whom vanity or curiofity, civility or veneration, 
crouded about him, he did not expeft, that veiy 
fpacious apartments would be nece(&ry to contain all 
that (hould regard him with fmcere kindnefs, or ad- 
here to him with fteady fidelity. 
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So many qualities arc indeed requifite to the poiS- 
bility of friendlbip, and fo many accidents iHuft con- 
cur to its rife and its continuance, that the greateft 
part of mankind content themfelves without it, and' 
fupply its place as they can, with intcrcft and de- 
pendance. 

Multitudes are unqualified for a conftant and 
warm reciprocation of benevolence, as ihey are in- 
capacitated for any other elevated excellence, by 
perpetual attention to their intereft, and unrefifting 
fubjeftion to their paiEons. Long habits may fuper- 
induce inability to deny any defire, or reprefs, by 
lupcrior motives, the importunities of any immediate 
gratification, and an inveterate felfilhnefs will imagine, 
all advantages diminiihed in proportion as they are 
communicated. 

But not only this hateful and confirmed corrup- 
tion, but many varieties of difpofition, not incon- 
fiftent with common degrees of virtue, may exclude 
friendfliip from the heart. Some ardent enough in 
their benevolence, and defeftive neither in officiouf- 
nefs, nor liberality, are mutable and uncertain, foon 
attradled by new objects, difgufted without offence, 
and alienated without enmity. Others are foft and 
flexible, eafily influenced by reports or whifpers, 
ready to catch alarms from every dubious circunv- 
ftance, and to liften to every fufpicion which envy 
and flattery fhall fuggeft, to follow the opinion of 
eveiy confident advifer, and move by the impulfe of 
the laft breath. Some are impatient of contradiilion, 
more willing to go wrong by their own judgement, 
than to be indebted for a better or a fafer way to the 
fagacity of another, inclined to confider counfel as 
infult, and enquiry as want of confidence, and to 
confer their jregard on no other terms than unreferved 
fubmiflion, and implicit compliance. Some are dark 
and involved, equ^ly careful to conceal good and 

bad 
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badpurpofes; and pleafed with producing efFecls^ by 
invilible means, and (hewing their defign only in its 
e^^ecution. Others are univerfally communicative, a- 
like open to every eye, and equally profufe of tbcir 
own fecrets and thofe of others, without the neceflitry 
vigilance of caution, or the honeft arts of prudent 
integrity, ready to accuie without malice, and to be- 
tray without treachery. Any of thefe may be ufcful 
to the community, and pafs through the world wiih 
the reputation of good purpofes and uncorrupted 
morals, but they are unfit for clofe and tender in- 
timacies. He cannot properly be choien for a friend, 
whofe kindnels is exhaled by its own warmth, or 
frozen by the firfl blaft of flandcr ; he cannot be ^ 
ufeful counfellor, who will h^r no opinion but his 
own; he will not inuch invite confidence whole 
principal maxim is to fufpe&j nor can the can- 
dour and franknefs of that man be much elieemcd, 
who fpreads his arms to human-kind and makes 
every man^ without diftindlion, a denizen of his 
bofom. 

That friendfhip may be at once fond and lading, 
there muft not only be equal virtue on each part, but 
virtue of the fame kind ; not only the fame end muft 
be propofed, but the fame means muft be appro- 
ved by both. We are often, by fuperficial ac- 
^omplifliments and accidental endearments, induced 
tp ix^ye thpfe whom we cannot efteem ; we are fome- 
tii^es, by great abilities and inconteftable evidences 
pf virtue, compelled to efteem thofe whom wc can- 
not love. But friendfliip, compounded of efteem aiid 
love, derives from one its tenderncfs, and its per - 
manence from the other ; and therefore requires not 
qtdy AfLt its candidates (hould gain the judgement^ 
but th^t they ihould attract the afFe(5iions ; that they 
ibould not only be firm in the day of diftrefs, but 
gay in the hour of jollity; not only ufeful in ext- 
P 4 gences^ 
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gences, but pleafing in familiar life; their pre- 
vfence ihould give chearfulnefs as well as courage, 
and difpel alike the gloom of fear and of melan- 
choly. 

To this mutual ccmplaccncy is generally requifite 
an uniformity of opinions, at leaft of thofe adive 
and Gonfpicuous principles which difcriminate parties 
in government, and fe6fe in religion, and which e- 
very day operate more or lefs on the common bufinefs 
of life. For though great tendernefs has, perhaps,- 
been fometimes known to continue between men 
eminent in contrary faftions; yet fuch friends are to 
be fhewn rather as prodigies than examples, and it is 
no more proper to regulate our condudl by fuch in- 
ftances, than to leap a precipice, becaufe fome have 
rjTallen from it and efcaped with life. 
• It cannot but be extremely difficillt to preferve 
priygte kindnefs in the midft of publick oppofition, 
in which will neceflarily be involved a thoufand in- 
cidents, extending their influence to converfation and 
privacy. Men engaged, by moral or religious mo- 
tives, in contrary parties, will generally look with 
different eyes upon every man, and decide almoft e- 
Very queftion upon different principles. When fuch 
occafions of difpute happen, to comply is to betray 
our caufe, and to maintaiii friendfl^p by ceafing to 
deferve it ; to be filent, is to lofe the happinefs and 
dignity of indepeodence, to live in perpetual conftraint, 
and to defert, if not to betray : and who (hall deter- 
mine which of two fiiends fhall yield, where neither 
believes himfelf miftaken, and both confefs the -im- 
portance of the queftion ? What then remains but 
contradiction and debate ? and from thofe what can be 
cxpefted, but acrimony and vehemence, the infolence 
of triumph, the vexation of defeat, and, in time, a 
wearinefs of contcft, and an extin<ftion of benevo- 
lence ? Exchange of endearments and intercourfe of 
civHity, mzy continue, indeed, as boughs may for a 

while 
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while be verdant, when the root is wounded ; but the 
poifon of difcord is infufed, and though the counte- 
nance may preferve its fmile^ the heart is hardening and 
contracting. 

That man will not be long agreeable, whom we 
fee only in times of ferioufnefs and feverity ; and there- 
fore, to m^tain the foftnefs and ferenity of bene- 
volence, it is neceflary that friends partake each o- 
tlors pleafures as well as cares, and be led to the 
fame diver fions by fimilitude of tafte. This is, how- 
ever, not to be confidered as equally indifpenfable 
with conformity of principles, becaufe any man may 
honelUy, according to the precepts of Horace, refign 
the gratifications of tafte to the humour of another* 
^nd ^iendfhip may well deferve the (kcrifice of plea- 
fure, though not of conicience* 

It was once confeifed to me, by a painter, that no 
profeflbr of his art ever Toved another. This declara- 
tion is fo far j unified by the knowledge of life, as ta 
damp the hopes of warm and conftant fnendfliip, be- 
tween men whom their ftudies have made competitors, 
and whom every favourer and ever cenfurerare hourly 
inciting againft each other. The utmoft* expeflation 
that experience can warrant, is, that they fhould 
forbear open hoflinties and fecret machinations, asd 
when the whole fraternity is attacked, be able to unhe 
againft a common foe. Some however, though few, 
may perhaps be found, in whom emulation has not 
been able to overpower generofit}^ who are diftin- 
guilhed from lower beings by nobler motives than 
the love of fame^ and can. preferve the facred flame 
of friendfhip from the gufts of pride, and the rubbiih 
ofintereft. 

Friendship is fddom lafting but between equals, 

or where the fuperibrity on one fide is reduced by 

ibme equivalent advantage on the other. Benefits 

• which cannot bcL repaid, and obligations which can - 

- not be difcharged, are not commonly found to in- 

D 5 creafc 
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creafe afFcAion; they excite gratitude indeed, and 
heighten veBeration^ but commonly take away that 
eafy freedom, and familiarity of intercourfe, without 
which, though there may be fidelity, and zeal, and 
admiration, there camiot be friendfliip. Thus im- 
perfedl are all earthly bleffings j the great efFeft of 
friendihip is beneficence, yet by the firft ad of uncom-. 
mon kindnefs it is endangered, like plants that bear 
their fruit and die. Yet this confideration ought 
not to reftrain bounty, or reprefs compaifion; for 
duty is to be preferred before convenience, and he 
that lofes part of the pleafures of friendihip by his 
generofity, gains in its place the gratulation of his 
confcience. 

Numb. 65, Tuesday, OSlob^r 30, 1750. 

Garrit amies 

Exrefabettas. HOR, 

The chearfui fage, when folemn dJ6btes fail. 
Conceals the mocal counfel in a tale. 

O BID AH, the fon of Abenfma, left the caravan- 
fera early in the morqing, and purfued his 
journey through the plains of Indoftan. He was frefli 
and vigorous with reft ; he was animated with hope; 
be was incited by defire ; he walked fwiftly forward 
over the vallies, and faw the hills gradually rifing be- 
fore hitp. As he pafled along, his ears were delighted 
with th^ morning fong of the bird of paradife, he was 
fanned by the laft flutters of the finking breeze, and 
fprinkkd with dew by groves of fpices \ he fometimcs^ 
contemplated the towering height of the oak, monarch 
of the hills i and fometimes caught the gentle fra- 
grance of the primrofc, cWeft daughter of the fpring \ 

all 
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all hit fenfes were gratified^ and all care was banifhed 
from his heart 

Thus be went on till the fun approached his me- 
ridian, and the increafing heat preyed upon his 
ftrength 3 he then looked round about him for fome 
niore commodious path. He faw, on his rij^ht hand, 
^ grpve th^t feemed to wave its (hades as a ngn of in- 
vitation; he entered it, and found the coolnefs and 
verdure irrefiftibly pleafant. He did not, however, 
forget whither he was travelling, but found a narrow 
way bordered with flowers, which appeared to have 
the faone diredion with the main road, and wa« 
pleafed that, by this happjf experiment, he had found 
means to unite pleafure witlfbufmefs, and to gain the 
rewards of diligence without fufFering its fatigues. 
He, therefore, ftill continued to walk for a time, 
without the leaft remiffion of liis ardour, except that 
he was fiametimes tempted to ftop by the mufick of 
the birds, whom the heat had aflemblcd in the (hade i 
and fometimes amufed himfelf with plucking the 
flowers that covered the banks on either fide, or the 
fruits that hung upon the branches. At laft the green 
path began to decline from its firft tenJenc), and to 
wind among hills and thickets, cooled with fountains, 
and murmuring with water- falls. Here Obidah paufed 
for a time, and began to confider whether it were 
k)nger fafe to forfake the known and common track $ 
but remembering that the heat was now in its greate(l 
violence, and that the plain was dufty and uneven, 
be refoFved to purfue the new path, which he fup- 
pofed only to make a few meanders, in compliance 
with the varieties of the ground, and to end at laft in 
Che common road. 

Having thus calmed his folicitude, he renewed 
his pace though he fufpefted that he was not gaining 
ground. This uneafmefs of his mind inclined him to 
Jay hold on every new object, and give way to every 

feiifation 
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fenfation that might foothe or divert him. He liilened 
to every eccho,' he mounted every hill for a frefli 
prorpe6l, he turned afide to every cafcade, and pleafed 
himfelf with tracing the courfe of a gentle river that 
rolled among the trees, and watered a large region . 
with innumerable circumvolutions. In thefe amufe- 
mciits the hours pafled away uncounted, his devia- 
tions had perplexed his memory, and he knew not to- 
wards what point to travel. He flood penfive and 
confufed, afraid to go forward left he fhould go 
wrong, yet confcious that the time of loitering was 
now paft. While he was thus tortured with uncer- 
tainty, the (ky was overfpread with clouds, the day 
vaniflied from before him, and a fudden tempeft 
gathered round his head. He was now roufed by his 
danger to a quick and painful remembrance of his 
folly ; he now faw how happinefs is loft when e^fc 
IS confulted; he lamented the unmanly impatience 
that prompted him to feek (belter in the grove, and 
defpifed the petty curiofity that led him on from trifle 
to trifle. While ^ he was thus refleding, the air 
grew blacker, and a clap of thunder broke his medi- 
tation. 

He now refolved to do what remained yet in his 

power, to tread back the ground which he had paf* 

fed, and try to find fome ilTue where the wood might 

. ©pen into the plain. He proftrated himfelf on the 

' . ground, and commended his life to the Lord of na- • 

ture. He rofe with confidence and tranquillity, and 

. prefled on with his fabre in his hand, for the beafts 

• of the defart were in motion, and on every hand 

were heard the mingled howls of rage and fear, and 

lavage and expiration; all the horrors of dark- 

litis and folitude forrounded him -, the winds roared 

in the woods, and the torrents tumbled from the 

bills. 
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Tw^f Tf rnXoo't JIwvm » vpi ^ly IkXvi voifAffr. 

Woik'd into fudden rage by wintry ihow'rs, 
Down the fteq> hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
The mountain ihepherd hears the diiVant noife. 

Thus forlorn and diftrefTed, he wandered through 
the wild, without knowing whither he was going^ 
or whether he was every moment drawing nearer to 
fafety or to deftru<Sion. At length not fear but la- 
bour began to overcome him j his breath grew (hort, 
and his knees trembled, and he was on the point of 
lying down in refignation to his fate, when he be- 
held through the brambles the glimmer of a taper. 
He advanced towards the light, and finding that it 
proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called 
humbly at the door, and obtained admifSon. The 
old man fet before him fuch provifions as he had 
collected for himfelf, on which Obidah fed with 
^ eagernefi and gratitude. 

When the repaft was over, " Tell me, faid the 
«' hermit, by what chance thou baft been brougt^ 
*' hither; 1 have been now twenty years an inha- 
*' bitant of the wildernefs, in which I riever faw a 
** man before." Obidah thei) related the occur- 
rences of his journey, witbout any concealment or 
palliation. 

^* Son, faid the hermit, let the ex:rors and follies, 
«* the dangers and efcape of this day, fink deep into 
*^ thy heart. Remember, my fon, that human life 
•* is the journey of a day. We rife in the morning 
•* of youth, full of vigour and full of expectation ; 
•* we fet forward with fpirit and hope, with gaity 
<' and with diligence, and travel on a white in the 
^< firaight road of piety towards the manfions of 
•' refl. In a Ihort time we rertiit our fervor, and en- 
** deavour to find fome mitigation of our duty, and 

" fome 
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»« feme more eafy means of obt^ning the fame end. 
^« We then relate our vigour, and refelve no longer 
^< to be terrific with crimes at a dift^nc^, but 
<^ rely upon our own conftancy, and venture to 
*« approach what we refelve never to t^uch.. We 
«^ thus enter the bowers of eafe, and repofe in the 
<« ihades of fecurity. Here the heart foftens, and 
•« vigilance fubfides j we are then willing to enquire 
«« whether another advance cannot be made, and 
«< whether we may not, at leaft, turn our eyes upon 
•• the gardens of pleafure. We approach them with 
** ^ruple and hefitation 5 we enter them, but enter 
<< timorous and trembling, and always hope to pafs 
•* through them without lofing the road of virtue, 
*« which we, for a w'hile, keep in our fight, and to 
*< which we purpofe to return. But temptation fuc- 
« ceeds temptation, and one compliance prepares 
** us for another ; we in time lofe the happinefs of 
** innocence, and folace our difquiet ivith fenfual 
** gratifications. By degrees we let fall the remem- 
** brance of our original intention, and quit the 
** only adequate obje<S of rational defire. We en- 
*« tangle ourfelves in bufinefs, immerge ourfelves in 
^* luxury, and rove through the labyriruhs of in- 
** conftancy till the darknefs of old age begins to in- 
<« vade us, and difeafe and anxiety ob{lru£^ our 
•* way. We then look back upon our lives with 
*' horror, with forrow, with repentance; and wi/h, 
** but too often vainly wifh, that we had not forfaken 
«* the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my fon, who 
J»f Aall learn from thy example not to defpair, but 
•*- (hall remember, that though the day i$ pad, and 
•* their ftrength is wafted, there yet remains one cf- 
** fort to be made j that reformation is never hope- 
«* lefs, nor finccre endeavours ever unaflifted, that 
«< the wanderer may at length return after all his 

*' errors, 
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« errgirs^ and that be who ioiplores ftrength and 
<< courage frooi above, ihall find danger and diffi- 
«« culty give way before him. Go now, my fon, 
<< to thy repofe« commit thyielf to the care of om- 
'^ nipotence^ and when the morning calls again to 
•« toU, begin anew thy journey and thy life." 

MuMB. 66. Saturday, Novmier ^. I750* 

Patet digntfcere fo/fypt 
Vera bona, atque iUu $Kultum imrfay nmota 
Srrms neMsi, Jvv* 

•^————— —-—•—— ——How few 

Knowtbeirown gao^i or, knowinrit, purTue? 
. How void of reafoji are our hopet aoa lesu-s } 

Dryden. 

THE folly of human wifbes and purfuits has al- 
ways been a {landing fubjeft of mirth and 
declamation, and has been ridiculed and lamented 
from age to age ; till perhaps the fruitleia repetition 
of complaints and cenlures may be juftly numbered 
among the fubieds of cenfure and complaint. 

Some of thefe inftruSors of mankind have not 
contented themfelves with checking the overflows of 
oaffion, and lopping the exuberance of defire, but 
nave attempted to deftroy the root as well as the 
branches; and not only to confine the mind within 
bounds, but to fmooth it Jfor ever by a dead calm. 
They have employed theSf" reafon and eloquence to 
perfuade us, that nothing is worth the wilh of a wife 
man, have reprefented all earthly good and evil as 
indifferent, and counted among vulgar errors the dread 
of pain, and the love of life* 

It is almoft always the imhappinefs of a vidorious 
difputant, to deftroy his own authority by claiming 
too many confequences, or diffufing his propofttion 

to 
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to an indcfenfiblc extent. When we have heated 
our zeal in a caufe, and elated our confidence with 
fuccefs, we are naturally inclined to purfue the fame 
train of reafoning, to eftablifh feme collateral truth, 
' to remove fome adjacent difficulty, and to take in 
the whole comprehenfion of our fyftem. As a prince 
in the ardour of acquifition, is willing to fecure his 
'^firfl conqueft by the addition of another, add fortrefs 
to fortrefs, and city to city, till defpair and oppor- 
tutiity turn his enemies upon him, and he lofes in a 
moment ^e glory of a reign. 

The philqfophers having found an cafy victory 
over thofe d^fires which we produce in ourfelves, and 
which terminate in ibme imaginary ftate of happinefs 
unknown and unattainable, proceeded to make fur- 
ther inroads upon the heart, and attacked at laft our 
fenfes and our.inftinfts. They continued to war upon 
nature with arms, by which only folly could be con- 
quered ; they therefore loft the trophies of their for- 
mer combats, and were confidered no longer with 
reverence or regard. 

Yet it cannot be with juftice denied, that thefc 
men have been very ufeful monitors, and have left 
many proofs of ftrong reafon, deep penetration, and 
accurate attention to the affairs of life, which h is 
now our bufinefs to feparate from the foam of a 
boiling imagination, and to apply judicioufly to our 
own ufe. They have fhewn that moft of the con- 
ditions of life, which raife the envy of the timorous, 
^Wid roufe the ambition o^jthie daring, are empty fhows 
of felicity, which, when they become familiar, lofe 
their power of delighting; and that the moft profpe- 
rous and exalted have very few advantages over a 
meaner and more obfcure fortune, when their dangers 
and folicitudes are balanced againft their equipage, 
their banquets, and their palaces.. 

It is natural for every man uninftrufted, to mur- 
mur at bis condition, becaufe ia the general infe- 
licity 
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licity of life, he feels his own miferies, without know- 
ing that they are common to all the reft of the fpecies ; 
and therefore though he will not be lefs fenfible of pain 
by being told that others aie equally tormented, he 
will at leaft be freed from the temptation of feeking 
by perpetual changes that eafe which is no where 
to be found, and though his difeafe ftill continues, 
he efcapes the hazard of exafperating it by reme- 
dies. 

The gratifications which aflSuence of wealth, ex- 
tent of power, and eminence of reputation confer, 
muft be always, by their own nature, confined to 
a very fmall number; and the life of the greater 
part of mankind muft be loft in empty v/i(hes and 
painful comparifons, were not the balm of philo- 
fophy ihed upon us, and our difcontent at the ap- 
pearances of unequal diftribution foothed and ap* 
peafed. 

It feemed, perhaps, below the dignity of the great 
mafter« ef moral learning, to defcend to familiar life, 
and caution mankind againft that petty ambition^ 
which is known among us by the name of vanity ; 
which yet had been an undertaking not unworthy of 
the longeft beard, and moft folemn aufterity. For 
though the paffions of little minds, afling in low 
flations, do not fill the world with blood(hed and 
devaftations, or mark, by great events, the periods 
of time, yet they torture the breaft on which they 
fcize, infeft thofe that are placed within the reach 
of their influence, deftroy private quiet and pri- 
vate virtue, and undermine mfenfibly the happinefs 
of the world. 

The defire of excellence is laudable, but is very 
frequently ill direSed. We fall, by chance, into 
fome clafs of mankind, and, without confiilting na- 
ture or wifdom, rcfolve to gain their regard by thofe 
qualities which they happen to eftcem. I once knew a 

matt 
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man remarkably dim'<fighted,who, by convQrfingmucli; 
with country gentlemen, found himlelf irrefiftibly de- 
termined to iylvan l^onours. His great ambition was. 
to flioot flying, and he therefore fpent whole days 
in the woods purfuing games which, before he was 
near enough to fee them, his approach frighted a* 
way. 

When it happens that the defire teiKis to objeds. 
which produce no competition, it may be overlook- 
ed with fome indulgence, becaufe, however fruitleis 
or abfurd, it cannot have ill efFeils upon the morals. 
But mod of our enjoyments owe their va^ue to the 
peculiarity of pofleilion, and when they are rated at 
too high a value, give occafion to ilratagems of 
malignity, and incite oppofition, hatred, and defa^. 
mation. The contefl: of two rural beauties for pre^ 
ier^nce and diftin£lion, is often fufficienthr keen anc), 
rancorous to fill their breafts with all thole pafgopsi 
which are generally thought the curfe only of fc- 
nates, of armies, and of courts; and the rival dancers, 
of an obfcure aflembly have their partifaps and abet- 
tors, often not lefs exafperated againft each other, 
than tbofe who are promoting the interefts of riv4 
monarchs. 

It i$ confunon to confider thpfe whom we find in^ 
fe£led with an unreafonable regard for trifting ao« 
complifliments, as chargeable with all the copfequqi-v 
ces of their folly, and as the authors of their own unn 
happinefs : but, perhaps, thofe whom we thus fcorn 
or deteft, have more claim to tendernefs than has beei\ 
yet allowed them. Before we permit our feverity to 
oreak loofe upon any fault or error, we ought furdj; 
to confide how much we have countenanced or pro- 
moted it. We fee multitudes bufy in the purfuit of 
riches, at the expence of wifdom and of virtue ; but we 
fee the reft of mankind approving their conduct, and 
iiKiting their eagernefs, by paying that regard and dcr 
iiercnce to wealth,' which wifdom and virtue only can 

deferve. 
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defervc. Wc fee women univerfally jealous of the 
reputation of their beauty, and frequently look with 
contempt on the care with which thy ftudy their com- 
plexipnS) endeavour to preferve or to fupply the bloom 
of youth, regulate everv ornament, twift their hair 
into curls, and (hade their faces from the weather. 
Wc recommend the care of their nobler part, and 
tell then) how little addition is made by all their 
arts to the graces of the mind. But when was it 
known that female goodnefs or knowledge was able 
to attract that officioufnefs, or infpire that ardour 
which beauty produces whenever it appears? And 
with what hope can we endeavour to perfuade the 
ladies, that the time fpent at the toilet is loft in va- 
nity, when they have every moment fomc new con- 
viaion, that their intereft is more effectually pro** 
moted by a ribband well difpofed, than by the bright- - 
eft ad of heroick virtue ? 

In every inftance of vanity it will be found, that 
the blame ought to be fliared among more than it 
generally reaches; all who exalt trifles by immo- 
derate praife, or inftigate needlefs emulation by in* 
vidious incitements, are to be confidered as perver* 
ters of reafon, and corrupters of the world : and fuice 
every man is obliged to promote happineis and virtue, 
h^ mould be caretul not to miflead unwary minds, by 
appearing to fet too high a value upon things by 
which no real excellence is conferred. 
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Numb. 67. Tuesday, November 6, 175a. 

Ka^tff ^TJirticnv ofAfAxat, fLiTO^ffi ^s.' £uRX9« 

Exiles, the proverb fays, fubfift on hope. 
Deluiive hope ftill points to diilant good. 
To good that mocks approach. 

THERE is no temper (b generally indulged as 
hope : other paffions operate by ftarts on par- 
ticular occafions, or in certain parts of life j but hope 
begins with the firft power of comparing our ai^ual 
with our poflible ftate, and attends us through every 
ftage and period, always urging us forward to new 
acquifitions, and holding out fome diftant bleffing 
to our view, promifmg us cither relief from pain, or 
incrcafe of happinefs. 

Hope is neceflary in every condition. The mi- 
feries of poverty, of ficknefs, of captivity, would, 
without this comfort, be infupportable ; nor docs it 
appear that the happicft lot of terreftrial exiftence can 
fet us above the want of this general bleffing, or that 
life, when the gifts of nature and of fortune are ac- 
cumulated upon it, would not flill be wretched, were 
it not elevated and delighted by the expeSation of 
fome new poffeffion, of fome enjoyment yet behind, 
by which the wifli fhall be at laft fatisiied, and the 
heart filled up to its utmoft extent. 

Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promifes what 
it feldom gives ; but its promifes are more valuable 
than the gifts of fortune, and it feldom fruftrates us 
without affuring us of recompenfing the delay by a 
greater bounty. . 

I WAS mufing on this ftrange inclination which 
every man feels to deceive himfelf, and confidering 
the advantages and dangers proceeding from this gay 
profpefl: of futurity, when, falUng afleep, on a fud- 

den 
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en I found myfelf placed in a garden, of which my 
ight could defcry no limits. Every fcene about me 
vas gay and gladfome, light with fun-ihine, and 
ragrant with perfumes ; the ground was painted with 
ill the variety of fpring, and all the choir of nature 
ufas finging; in the groves. When I had recovered 
Tom the nrft raptures, with which the confufion of 
>leafure had for a time entranced me, I began to take 
i particular and deliberate view of this delightful re* 
yion. I then percieved that I had yet hijgher grati* 
ncations to expert, and that, ata fmall diftance from 
tne, there were brighter flowers, clearer fountains, 
uid more lofty groves, where the birds, which I yet 
heard but faintly, were exerting all the power 
Df melody. The trees about me were beautiful with 
verdure, and fragrant with bloiloms; but I was 
tempted to leave them by the (ight of ripe fruits, 
which fcemed to hang only to be plucked. 1 therefore 
walked haftily forwards, but found, as I proceeded, 
that the colours of the field faded at my approach, 
the fruit fell before I reached it, the birds flew flill 
fmging before me, and though I preiled onward with 
great celerity, I was Aill in fight of pleafures of 
which I could not yet gain the poffeffion, and which 
feemed to mock my diligence, and to retire as I 
advanced. 

Though I was confounded with fo many alter- 
nations of joy and grief, I yet perfifted to go forward, 
in hopes that thefe fugitive delights would in time 
be overtaken. At length I (aw an innumerable mul- 
titude of every age and fex, who feemed all to par- 
take of fome general felicity ; for every cheek was 
fluflied with confidence, and every eye iparkled with 
eagernefs : yet each appeared to have fome particular 
ana fecret pleafure, and very few were willing to com- 
municate their intentions, or extend their concern 
beyond themfelves. Moft of them feemed, by the 
rapidity of their motion, too bufy to gratify the cu- 
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rioCty of a ftrangcr, and therefore I was content for 
a while to gaze irpon them, without interruptiBg 
them with trouUefome enquiries. At laft I obfervea 
one man worne with time, and unable to ftraggle in 
the croud; and, therefore, fuppofing him more at 
leifure, I began to accofl; him : but he turned from 
me with anger, and told me he muft not be dlftur* 
bed, for the great hour of projeftion was now come, 
when Mercury Ihould lofe his wings, and flavciy 
fhould no longer dig the mine for gold. 

I LETT him, and attempted another, whole foft- 
nefs of mein, and eafy movement, gave me reafonto 
hope for a more agreeable reception: but he told 
me, with a low bow, that nothing would make 
him more happy than an opportunity of ferving 
me, which he could not now want, for a place 
which he had been twenty years folliciting would 
be foon vacant. From him I had recourfe to the 
next, who was departing in hafte, to take poflleffion 
of the eftate of an uncle, who by the courfe of nature 
cotiW not live long. He that followed was preparing 
to dive for treafure in a new- invented bell; and an- 
other was on the point of difcovering the longitude. 

Being thus rejefted wherefoever I applied myfelf 
for information, I began to imagine it beft to defift 
from enquiry, and try what my own obfervation would 
Jifcover : but feeing a young man, gay and thought- 
lefs, I refolved upon one more experiment, and was 
informed that 1 was in the garden of Hope, the 
daughter of Desire, and that all thofe whom I faw^ 
thus tumultuoufly bufftling round me^ were incited 
by the promifes of Hope, and haftening to feize the 
gifts which (he held in her hand. 

I TURNED my fight upward, and faw a goddefe in 
the bloom of youth, fitdng on a throne : around her 
lay all the gifts of fortune, and all the bleffings of life 
were fpread abroad to view; fhe had a perpetual 
gaiety of ajptft, aild every one Imagined that her 
J fmilc, 
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finite, which was impartial and general, was dircfted 
to hifrtfelf, "and ttiumphiid in his own fuperloritv to 
others, who had conceived the fame confidence worn 
th'e fame miftalce. 

I THEN mounted an eminence from which I had 
^ Yiidre jextenfivc view of the whole place, and could 
With Ids p^fplexitycohfider the different conduft of 
the erouds that filled it. From this ftation I obferved, 
KJhat the entrance into the garden of Hope was by two 
gates, one of which was kept by Reason, and the 
other bv Fancy. Reason was furly and fcrupulous, 
and feldom turned the key without many interrogato- 
ries, and longheifiUtion ; butF a n c y was a kind and gen- 
tle portrefs, ihe held her gate wide o^n, and welcomed 
all equally to the diftrift under her fuperintendency ; fo 
that the paiTage was crouded by all thofe who either 
feared the examination of Reason, or had been re- 
jeded by her. 

From the gate of Reason, there was a way to 
the throneof Hope, bya craggy, flippery, and wind- 
ing path, called the Streight of Difficulty^ which 
thofe who entered with the permiffion of the guard 
'cftdeavoufed to climb. But though they furveywJ the 
way very Chcarlully before they began to rile, and 
marked out the feveral ftages of their progrefs, they 
commonly found unexpe^ed obftacles, and were 
obliged frequently to flop on the fudden, where 
they imagined the way plain and even. A thou- 
fand intricacies embarraffed them, a thoufand flips 
threw them back, and a thoufknd pitfals impeded 
their adviance. So formidable were the dangers, and 
fo frequent the mifcarriages, that many returned from 
the firft attempt, and friany tainted in the midft of the 
way, and only a very fmall number were led up to the 
fummit of Hope, by the hand of Fortitude. Of 
thcfe few the greater part, when they had obtained the 
gift which Hope had promifed them, regretted the 
the labour which it coft, and felt in their fuccefs the 
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regret of difappointment ; the reft retired with their 
prize, and were led by Wisdom to the bowers of 
Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fantcy, I 
could find no way to the feat of HoP£ ; but .though 
fhe fat full in view, and held out her gifts widi an air 
of invitation, which filled every heart with rapture, 
the mountain was, on that fide, inacceiSbly fteep, but 
fo channelled and (haded, that none perceived the im- 
poffibility of afcending it, but each imagined himfelf to 
have difcovered a way to which the reft were ftrangers. 
Many expedients were indeed tried by this induftrious 
tribe, of whom fome were making themfelves wings, 
which others were contriving to adtuate by the perpetual 
motion. But with all their labour, and all their artifices, 
they never rofe above the ground, or quickly fell back, 
nor ever approached the throne of Hope, but conti- 
nued ft ill to gaze at a diftance, and laughed at the flow 
progrefs of thofe whom they faw toiling in the Streight 
of Difficulty. 

Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they had 
entered the garden, without making, like the reft, any 
attempt to climb the mountain, turned immediately 
tothevaleoflDLENESs, acalniand undifturbed retire-, 
ment, from whence they could always have Hope in 
profpe<Sl, and to which they pleafed thenrifelves with be- 
lieving that (he intended fpeedily todefcend. Thefewerc 
indeed fcorned by all the reft, but they fcemed very little 
afFefted by contempt, advice, or reproof, but were re:folv- 
ed to expert at eafe the favour of the goddefs. 

Among this gay race I was wandering, and found 
them ready to anfwer all myqueftions, and willing to 
communicate their mirth : but turning round I faw two 
dreadful monfters entring the vale, one of whom I knew 
to be Age, and the other Want. Sport and revel- 
ling were now at an end, and an univerfal fhriek of 
affright and diftrefe burft out and awaked me. 

Numb, 
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Numb. 68. Saturday, Novemb. lo, 1750. 

Fivifidumreff^t dam propter plurima^ tunc bis 
' Pradpue caufiSf ut lingtMS nuuuipiontm 
Cmtemnas \ nam lingua mali pars p^ffima fer^in Ju v . 

Let us live well : were it alone for ^is 

The baneful tongues of lervants lp defpiie : 

Slander, that worft of poiibns, ever finds 

An eafy entrance to ighoble minds. Hervev. 

THE younger Pliny has very juftly obfcrved, 
that of ^ons which deferve our attention, 
the moft fplendid are not always the greateft. Fame, 
and wonder, and applaufe, are not excited but by 
external and adventitious circumftances, often di- 
-ftind and feparate from virtue and heroifm. Emi- 
nence of ftation, greatncfs of efFeft, and all the fa^ 
vours of fortune, muft concur to place excellence 
in public view; but fortitude, diligence, and pa- 
tience, divefted of their (how, glide unobferveJ 
through the croud of life, and fufFer and a£l, though 
with the fame vigouf and conftancy, yet without 
pi^and without praife. 

This remark may be extended to all parts of h*fe. 
Nothing is to be eftimated by its efFeft upon common 
eyes and common ears« A thoiifand miferies make 
filent and invifible inroads on mankind, and the heart 
feels innumerable throbs, which never break into 
complaint. Perhaps, likewife, our pleafures are for 
the moft part equally fecret, and moft are borne up 
by (bme private fatisfa6iion, fome internal confci- 
oufnefs, fome latent hope, fome peculiar profped^, 
which they never communicate, but referve for foli- 
tary hours, and clandeftine meditation. 

The main of live is, indeed, compofedof fmall 
incidents, and petty occurrences ; of wifhes for ob- 
jeds not remote, and grief for difappointments of 
no fatal confequence \ of infeil vexations which fting 

Woh. II. E tis»^ 
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us, and fly away, impertinencies which buzz a while 
about us, aod are heard no more ; of meteorous plea- 
fures which dance before us, and are diiSpated ; of 
compliments which glide off the fou) like other mu* 
fic, and are forgotten by him that gave, and him 
that received them. 

Such is the general heap out of which every man 
is to cull his own condition ; for, as the chemifts 
tell us, that all bodies are refolvable into the fame 
elements, and that the boundlefs variety of things 
arifes from the difterent proportions of very fewin* 
gredicnts ; fo a few pains, and a few pictures are 
all the materials of human life, and of thefe the pro- 
portions are partly allotted by providence, and pardj 
left to the arrangement of reafon and of choice. 

As thefe are well or ill difpofed, man ia for the 
moft part happy or miferable. For very few are in- 
volved in great events, or have their thread o£life 
entwifted with the chain of caufes on which armies 
or nations are fufpendcd ; and even tbofe who feem 
wholly bufied in public affairs, and elevated above 
low cares^ or trivial pleafures, pafs the chief part of 
their ^ime in familiar and domefiic fcencs ; from thefe 
they came into public life, to thefe they are every 
hour recalled by paffions not to be fuppreiled ; in 
thefe they have the reward of their toils, and to thefe 
at laft they retire. 

The great end of prudence is to give chearful- 
nefs to thofe hours, which, fplendour cannot gild, 
and acclamation cannot exhilarate ; thofe foft inter- 
vals of unbended amufement, in which a man (brinks 
to his natural dimenfionsn and throws afide the orna- 
ments or difguifes, which be feels in privacy to be 
ufelefs incumbrances, and to lofe all eScGt when they 
become familiar. To be happy at home is the ulti- 
mate refult of all ambition, the end to which every 
entcrprife and labour tends, and of which every de- 
Urc prompts the profecutioa. 

It 
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It is, indeed, at home that cveiy man mud be 
known by thofe who wduld make a jult eftimate ei« 
ther of his virtue or felicity ; for fmiles and embtoi- 
dery are alike occaftonal, and the mind is often drcf* 
fed for Ihow in painted honour, and fictitious bene- 
volence. 

£v£RY man mud have found fome whofe lives, 
in every houfebut their own, was a continual feitcs 
of hypocrify, and who concealed under fair appear* 
ances bad qualities, which, whenever they thought 
themfelves out of the reach of cenfure, brolce out 
from their reftraint, like winds imprifoned in their 
caverns, and whom every one had reafon to love, 
but they whofe love a wife man is chiefly felicitous to 
procure. And there are others who, without any 
(how of general goodnefs, and without the attruAi- 
ons by which popularity is conciliated, are received 
among their own families as beftowers of h:ippiners, 
and reverenced as inftru£lors, guaidians, and bcne- 
fiictors. 

The mofl authentic witnefles of any man's cha- 
rzSter are thofe who know him in his own family, 
and fee him without any reftraint, or rule of conduct, 
but (iich as he voluntarily prefcribes to himfclf. If 
a man carries virtue with him into his private apart* 
ments, and takes no advantage of unlimited power, 
or probable fecrefy ; if we trace him through the 
round of his time, and find that his chara£ler, with 
chofe allowances which mortal frailty always mud 
want, is uniform and regular, we have all the evi« 
dence of his fincerity, that one man can have with 
regard to another ; and indeed, as hypocrify cannot 
Jbe its own reward, we may without hefitation, de* 
termine that his heart is pure. 

Tms higheft panegyric, therefore, that private 
virtue can receive, is the praife of fervants. Fok, 
however vanity or infolencc may look down with con- 
tempt on the fuffirageof men, undigmfv«^\)^ Hitraiitf^x^ 
£2 ^"cA 
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and unenlightened by education, it very feJdom hap- 
pens chat they commend or blame without juftice* 
Vice and virtue are eafily diftinguiflied. Oppreilion, 
according to Harrington's aphorifm, will be felt by 
thofe that cannot fee it ; and perhaps, it falls out 
very often that, in moral queftions, the philofbphers 
sn the gown, and in the livery, differ not fo much 
in their fentiments., as in their language, and have 
equal power of difcerning right, though they can« 
not point it out to others with equal addrefs* 

There are very few faults to becommitted in (b- 
litude, or without fome agents, partners, confede* 
rates, or witnefles ; and therefore, the fervant muft 
commonly know the fecrets of a mafter, who has 
any fecrets to entruft ; and failings, merely peribnal, 
are fo frequently expofed by that fecurity which pride 
and folly generally produce, and fo inquifitively 
watched by that defire of reducing the inequalities 
of condition, which the lower orders of the v^orld 
will always feel, that the teftimony of a menial do- 
meftic can feldom be confidered as defeftive. for want 
of knowledge. And though its impartiality may be 
fometimes fufpeded, it is at leaft as credible as that 
of equals, where rivalry inftigates cenfure, or friend? 
ihip didates palliations. 

The danger of betraying our weaknefs to our 
fervants, and the impoifibiiity of concealing it from 
them, may be juftly confwjered as one motive to a 
regular and irreproachable life. For no condition is 
more hateful or defpicable,: than his who has put 
himfelf in the power of his fervant y in the power of 
him whom, perhaps, he has firft corrupted by ma- 
king him fubfervient to his vices, and whofe fideliqr 
he therefore cannot enfor<:e by any precepts of ho- 
nefty or reafon. It is feldom known that authority, 
thus acquired, is pofieifed without infolence, or that 
f/ie mailer is not forced to confefs by his tamencfsor 
Afbearancc, that he has enftaved himfelf by fomc 

{Qolilh 
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foolifh confidence. And his crime is equally punifh- 
cd, whatever part he takes of the choice to wf\ich he 
IS reduced 3 and he is from that fatal hour, in which 
he facrificed his dignitv to his paiSons, in perpetual 
dread of infolence or defamation ; of a controuler at 
home, or. an accufer abroad. He is condemned to 
parchafe, by continual bribes, that fecrefy which 
bribes never fecured, and which, after a long courfe 
offubmiifion, promifes, and anxieties, he will find 
violated in a fit of rage, or in a frolic of drunken- 
nefs. 

To dread no eye, and to fufpefl no tongue, is the 
great prerogative of innocence; an exemption grant- 
ed only to lAvariable virtue. But guilt has always 
its horrors and foliciiudes ; and to make it yet more 
(hameful and deteftable, is doomed often to ftand in 
awe of thofe, to whom nothing could gu'c influence 
or weight, but their power of betraying. 

Numb- 69* Tuesday, Novemher 13, 1750. 

Flet quo^i ui in Jpeculo rtigas adj^xtt aniUs^ 
. Tyndans j etfecum^ cur Jit bis raptay r^quint. 
Ifemfus edax rcrumy tuque invidiofa 'vetuJUu 
Omnia difiruitis t wtiataque dentibtu a*vi 
Pauidttim Unta confmnitis omnia morte, Ovxo. 

The dreaded wrinkle$ when poor Hekn fty'd. 
Ah ! why this fecond rape ? — with tears me cry^d. 
Time, tnou devoui^r, and thou envious age. 
Who all deftroy with keen corroding^rage. 
Beneath your jaws, whatever have pleas'd orpleafe, 
Mi^ £nk; coxuiim^d by fwift or flow degrees. 

Elphinston. 

AN old Greek epigrammatift, intending to Ihew 
the miferies that attend the laft ftage of man, 
imprccatef upon thofe who are fo fooIiOi as to wifh 
E 3 \^^ 
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for long life, tkie calamity of contiRuing to grow old 
from century to century. He thought that no ad- 
\eniltious or foreign pain was requiftte, that decre- 
pitude itfelf was an epitome of whatever is dreadful; 
and nothing could be added to the curfe of age, but 
that it ihould be extended beyond its natural limits. 

The moft indifferent or negligent fpe£lator can 
indeed fcarcely retire, without heavinefs of heart, 
from a view of the laft fcenes of the tragedy oflife, 
in which he finds thofe who in the former part of the 
drama were diftinguiflied by oppofttion cf condud, 
contrariety of defigns, and diffimilitude of perfonal 
qualities, all involved in one common diftrefi, and 
all Aruggling with affli£tions which they cannot hope 
to overcome. 

Thf oiher miferies, which way-lay our paflage 
through the world, wifdom may efcape, and forti- 
tude may conquer : by caution and circumfpediao 
we may fteal along with very little to obftruS or in- 
commode us ; by fpirit and vigour we may force a 
way, and reward the vexation of conteft by the plea- 
fures of victory, fiut a time muft come when our 
policy and bravery (hall be equally ufele(s ; when we 
ihall all fink into helplefsnefs and ladnefs, without any 
power of receiving folace from theplcafurcs that have 
formerly delighted us, or any profpefi of emerging 
into a fecond pofieffion of the bkifings that we have 
.loft. 

The induftry of man has, indeed, not been want- 
ing in endeavours to procure comforts for thefe 
hours of dejedion and melancholy, and to gild the 
dreadful eloom with artificial light. The moft ufual 
fupportof old age is wealth. He whofe pofleffions 
are large, and whofe chefts arc fuW, imagines him- 
felf always fortified againll invafions on his authori- 
ty. If he has loft all other means of governiftent, if 
his ftrength and his reafon fail him, he can at laft 
alter his will i and therefore all that have hope> njuft 

likewlfc 
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likewifc have fears, and he mav ftili continue to give 
laws to fuch as have not cea(ed to regard their own 
iBtereft. 

This is, indeed, too frequently the citadel of the 
dotard, the laft fortrefs to which age retires, and in 
which he makes the ftand againft the upftart race that 
fcizes his domains, difputes his commands, and can- 
cels his prefcriptions. But here, though there may 
be fafety, there is no pleafure j and what remains 
is but a proof that more was once poflefTed* 

Nothing fecms to have been more univerfally 
dreaded by the ancients than orbity, or want of chil- 
dren ; and indeed, to a man who has furvived all the 
companions of his youth, all who have participated 
111$ pleafures and his cares, have been engaged in the 
fame events^ and filled their minds with the fame 
conceptions, this full- peopled world is a difmal foii- 
'tude. He ftands forlorn and filent, negle&cd or in- 
fulted in the midft of multitudes, animated with hopes 
wbkb he cannot fhare, and employed in bufmcfs 
which be is no longer able to forward or retard ; nor 
caA he find any Co whom his life or his death are of 
infiportance, unlefs he has fecuredfome domeftic gra- 
tifications, fome tender employments, and endeared 
hlmfelf to fome whofe intereft and gratitude may unite 
them to him. 

S J difierent are the colours of life, as we look 
forward to the future, or backward to the pad ^ and 
fo dtfl^nt the opinions and fentim^nts which this 
contrariety of appearance naturally produces, that the 
converfation of the old and young ends generally with 
Contempt or pity on either fide. To a young man 
entering; the world, with fulnefs of hope, and ar- 
dour of purfuit, nothing is fo unpleafing as the cold 
caution, the faint expe&tions, the fcrupulous diffi* 
denCe which experience and difappointments certain- 
ly infufe } and the old man wonders in his turn that 
tne veQrld never can grow wifcr» that uqIxJ^rx ^\^~ 
£ 4. ^^'^\s»> 
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cepts, nor teftimonies, can cure boys of their credu- 
lity and fufficiency : and that not one can beconvin* 
ced that fnares are laid for him, till he finds himfelf 
entangled. 

Thus one generation is always the fcorn and 
•wonder of the other, and the notions of the old and 
yoTing are like liquors of different gravity and texture 
which never can unite. The fpirits of youth fubli- 
med bv health, and volatilifed by paffion, foon leave 
behind them the phlegmatic fediment of wearin^s 
and deliberation, and burft out in temerity and' en- 
tcrprife. The tendemefs therefore which nature in- 
fufes, and which lorig habits of beneficence confirm, 
k necefTary to reconcile fuch oppofition ', and an old 
man mufl be a father to bear with patience thofe fol- 
lies and abfurdities which he will perpetually imagine 
himfelf to find in the fchemes and expeAations, the 
pl^afur^ aiid the forrows, of thofe who have not 
yet been hardened by time, and chilled by fniftra- 
tion. 

Yet it may be doubted, whether the pleafure of 
feeing children ripening into flrength, be not over* 
ballanced by the pain of feeing fomefall in the blof* 
fom, and others blafted in their grov^th ; fome fba- 
ken down by florms, fome tainted with cankers, and 
fome fhrivellcd in the (bade ; and whether he that 
extends his care beyond himfelf, does not multiply, 
his anxieties more than his pleafures, and weary 
himfelf to no purpofe by fuperintending what he can- 
not regulate. 

But though age be to every order of human be- 
ings fufficiently terrible, It is particularly to be dread- 
ed by fine ladies, who have had no other end or am- 
bition," than to fill up the day and the night, with 
drefs, diverfions, and (lattery, and who having made 
no acquaintance with knowledge, or with bufinefi, 
have conftantly caught all their ideas from the cur- 
rcnt prattle of the hour, and been indebted for all 
'• their 
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their happinefs to compliments and treats, With 
thcfc ladies, age begins early, and very often lafts 
long ; it begins when their beauty fades, when their 
mirth iofes its fprightlinefs, and their motion its eafe. 
From that time all which gave them joy vaniflics 
from about them ; they hear the praifes beftowcd on 
others, which ufcd to fwell their bofoms with exul- 
tation. They vifit the feats of felicity, and endea- 
vour to continue the habit of being delighted. But 
pleafure is only received when we believe that we 
give it in return. Negledl and oeiulance inform 
them that their power and their vani« are paft| and 
what then remains but a tedious and comAftlefs uni- 
formity of time, without any motion of the hearti or 
exercife of the rcafon ? 

Yet, however age may difcourage ns by its ap- 

Eearance from confidering it in profped, we (hall all 
y degrees certainly be old j and therefore we ought 
to enquire, what provifion can be made againft that 
time of diftrefs ? what happinefs can be flored up 
againft the winter of life ? and how we may paft 
our latter years with ferenity and chearfulnefs r 

If it has been found by the experience of man- 
kind, that not even the bed feafons of life are able 
to fupply fufficient gratifications, without anticipa- 
ting uncertain felicities, it cannot furcly be fuppofed, 
/tfiat old age, jyorn with labours, harraded with an- 
xieties, and tortured with difeafes, (hould have any 
gladnefs of its own, or feel any fatisfadion from the 
contemplation of the prefent. All the comfort that 
can now be expefled m\jfi: be recalled from the paft, 
or borrowed from the future ; the paft is very fooa 
exhaufted, all the events or a&ions of which the me- 
mory ' can afford pleafure are quickly recolleftcd ; 
and the future lies beyond the grave, where it can be 
reached only by virtue and devotion. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of. 
decaying man. He that grows old without rcligi- 

E 5 ^>as. 
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ous hopes, as he declines into imbecility, and feels 
pains and forrows inceilantly crowding upon him, 
falls into a gulf of bottomlefs mifery, in which eve- 

2^ refiedion muft plunge him deeper, and where he 
nds only new gradations of anguiib, and precipices 
of horror. 

Numb. 70. Saturday, Nevani. 17, 1750. 

, * 

-.^•-^ Argaitea proles^ 

JLuro deterior^ fuhuQ pretiqfior ^ere, OviP^ 

Succeeding times a filver age behold, 

Bxcelling brafs, but more excelled by gold. D&TDEif • 

HE S 10 D, in his celebrated diftribution of 
mankind, divides them into three orders of 
intelfeft, ** The firft place, fays he, belongs to 
•* him that can by his own powers difcern what is 
** right and fit, and penetrate to the remoter mo- 
*• tives of aftiom 'The fecond is claimed by him 
** that is willing to hear inftruftion, and can per- 
*< ceive right and wrong when they are jfhewn him 
** by another ; buthe that has neither acutenefs nor 
** docility, who can neither find the way by himfelf^ 
** nor will be led by others, is a wretch without ufct 
•* or value.'* 

If we furvey the moral world, it will be found,^ 
that the fame divifion may be made of men, with' 
regard to their virtue. There are ibme whofe prin- 
ciples are fo firmly fixed, whbfe conviftion is fo con- 
IVantly prefrnt to their minds, and who have raifedin 
themfblves fach ardent wifties for the approbation of 
Ggd, and the happinefs with which he has promifed 
to reward obedience and perfeverance, that they rife 
a])ove all other cares and confide rations, and uniform- 
ly e^^mine every aftipn arxl defire, by comparing it 
lyltb the divine coinmands. There arc others in a 

kind 
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kind of equipoife between good and ill ; who are mo- 
ved on the one part by riches or pleafure, by the gra- 
tiEcations of paflion» and the delights of fenfe ; and, 
on the other^ by laws of which they own the obliga* 
tion, and rewards of which they believe the realicy^ 
and whom a very fmali addition of weight turns cither 
way. The third cla(s confifts of beings immerfed in 
pleafure, or abandoned to paffion, without any de- 
fire of higher good, or any eifort to extend their 
thoughts beyond immediate and f rofs fatisfadions. 

The fecond clafs is fo much tne moft numerous,. 
that it may be confidered as comprifmg the whole 
body of mankind* Thofe of the lad are not very 
many, and thofe of the firft are very few^ andnei'- 
ther ^e one nor the other fall much under the con-- 
fideration of the moralift, whofe precepts are intend- 
ed chiefly for thofe who are endeavouring to gp for- 
ward up the fteeps of virtue, not for thofe who have 
already reached the fummit, or thofe who are reiblved 
to ftay for ever in their prefent fituation* 

To a man not verfed in the living world, but ac- 
cuftomed to judge only by fpeculative reafon, it is 
fcarcely credible that any one (hould be in this ftate of 
indifference, or (land undetermined and unengaged^ 
ready to follow the firft call to either fide. It feems 
certain, that either a man muft believe that virtue 
will make him happy, and refolve therefore to her 
virtuous, or think that he may be happy without 
virtue, and therefore caft off all care but for his pre- 
ient intereft. It ftems impoffible that conviction 
fbouM be on one fide, and praSice on the other ^ 
and that he who has feen the right way, (hould vo- 
luntarily (but his eyes, that he may quit it with 
more tranquillity. Yet all tliefe abfurditics are evciy 
hour to be found ; the vi'iCeB: and beft men deviate^ 
from known and Acknowledged duties by inadverten-. 
cy or furprife ', and mod are good na longer than- 
while temptation is. away, than while thcu: ^aff\OQ& 
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are without excitements, and their opinions are free 
from the counteraSion of any other motive. 

Among the fentiments which almoft every man 
changes as he advances into years, is the expe&atio^i 
of uniformity of charadlcr. He that wiAout ac- 
quaintance with the power of dcfire, the cogency of 
diftrefs, the complications of afl^irs, or.the force of 
partial influence, has (illed his mind with the excel- 
lence of virtue, and having never tried his refolution 
in any encounters with hope or fear, believes it able 
to fiand fii m whatever (ha 1 oppofe it, will be always 
clamorous againft the fmalleft failure, ready to ex- 
2& the utmoil pun£tualities of right, and to confider 
every man that fails in any part of his duty, as 
• without coniciehce, and without merit ; unworthy 
ofc truft, ur love, or pity, or regard; as an ene- 
my whom all fliould join to drive out of fcociety, 
a) a peft which all ihould avoid, or as a weed which 
9U fhould trample* 

• It ift not but by experience, that we are taught 
the po/iibility of retaining fome virtues, and rejed- 
ing others, or of being good or bad to a particular 
degree. For it is veiy eafy to the folitary reafoner to 
prove that the fame arguments by which the mind 
is fortified agaihft one crime are of equal force a- 
gainil ail, and the confequenee very naturally fol- 
lows, that he whom they fail to move on any occa- 
fion, has either never confidered them, or has by 
fome fallacy taught bimfelf to evade their validity; 
and that, therefore, when a man iy known to be 
guilty of One crime, no farther evidence is needfu 
of ^ his depravity and corruption. 

Yet fuch is the flate of all moral virtue, that it is 
always uncertain and variable, Tom^times extending 
to the whole cprppafs of duty, and fometimes fhrink- 
ing into a narrow fpace, and fortifying only a few 
avenues of the heart, while all the reit is left open 
to the incurfions of appetite, or given up to the do- 
minion 
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minion of wickedne(s. Nothing therefore is more 
unjuft than to judge of man by too fliort an acquain- 
tance, and too flight infpe£iion ; for it often hap^ 
pens, that in the loofe, and thoughtlefs, and diifi- 

Sted, there- is a fecr^t /adical worth, which may» 
oot out by proper cultivation i that the fpark of 
heaven, though dimmed and obftrudcd, is yet not 
extinguiflied^ l)ut may by the breath of counfel and 
exhortation be kindled into flame. 

To imagine that every one who is not completely 

good is irrecoverably abandoned, is to fuppofe that 

Sllare capable of the fame degrees of excellence ; it 

is indeed to txzSt^ from all, that perfection which 

none ever can attain. And fince the pureft virtue is 

confident with ibme vice, and the virtue of the 

greateft number with almoft an equal proportion of 

contrary qualities, let none too hailily conclude that 

all gooidneis is loft, though it may for a time be 

clouded and overwhelmed; for moit minds are the 

Haves of external circumftances, and conform to any 

hand that undertakes to mould them, roll down any 

torrent of cuftom in which they happen to be caught, 

or bend to any importunity that bears hard agaiiift 

them'. 

It may be particularly obferved of women, that 
they are for the moft part good or bad, as they fall 
among thofe who praClife vice or virtue ; and that 
neither education nor reafon gives them much fecu* 
rity againft the influence of example. Whether it 
be that they have ]efs courage to ftand again flr oppo- 
fition, or tnat their defire <? admiration makes them . 
iacrifice their principles to the poor pleafure of worth- 
leis praife^ it is certain, whatever be the caufe, that 
female goodnefs feldom keeps its ground againft 
laughter, flattery, or faihion. 

For this reafon, every one (hould confider himfelf 
as entrufted, not only with his own condu£l, but 
with that of others; and as accountable, not only 
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for the duties which he negleds, or the crimes that 
he commies, but for that negligence and irregulari- 
ty which he may enC6un^ or incultate. Eveiy man, 
in whatever ftatfon, has, or enddtvourft t6 h^ve his 
followers, admirers, and imitators, and has there- 
fore the influence of his example to watch with care ; 
he ought to avoid not only crimes but the appearance 
of crimes, and not only to pra£life virtue, but to ap- 
plaud, countenance, and fupport it. For it is pof- 
lAle that for want of attention we may teach others 
ftults from which ourfelves are free, or by a coward- 
ly deicrtfon of a caufe which we ouHelves approve, 
may pervert thofe who fix their eyes upon us, and 
having no rule of their own to ^uide their courfe, 
are eafily mifled by the aberrations of that example 
which tney chufe for their dire£lions. 

Numb. 71. Tuesday, Novemb. ao, 1750. 

Fhfere quodpr^ero pauper^ nee inuttlis annis 

Da *ve7!Uimy proper at *vi'vere nemo fatis. Mart. 

True, fir, to live I lafte, your pardon give. 
For teM me, who makes hafte enough to live ? 

F. Lewis. 

MANY words and fentences are fo frequently 
heard in the mouths of men, that a fuper- 
ficial obferver is inclined to believe, that they muft 
contain feme primary principle, fome great rule of 
a^ion, which it is proper always to have prefent to 
the attention, and by which the ufe of every hour is 
to be adjufted.. Yer, if we confider the condudl of 
thofe fententious philofophers, it will often be found, 
that they repeat thefe aphorifms, merely becaufe they 
have fomewhere heard them, becaufe they have no- 
thmg elfe to fay, or becaufe they think veneration 

gained 
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gaimd by fuch aMetrances of wifdomi hut tbat no 
ideas are annexed to th« words, and that, according 
to the old blunder tf the followers of Ari/fctk^ their 
fouls are mere pipes or organs, which tranfmit founds, 
but do not underftand them. 

Of this kind is the well known and well attefted 
pofitlon, that tifi is Jhrt^ which may be heard a- 
mong mankind by an attentive auditor, many times 
a day, but which never yet within my reach of ob- 
iervation left any impremon upon the mind | and 
perhap if my readers will turn their thoughts back 
upon their old friends, they will find it difficult to 
call a fingle man to remeflibrance, who appeared to 
know that life wa^ ihert till he was about to lofe 
ic. 

It is obfervable that Hirate^ in his account of the 
chara<3ers of men, as they are diverfified by the va« 
rious influence of time, remarks, that the old man 
18 dilator^ Jpt kmguSy given to procraftination, and 
inclined to extend his hopes to a great diflance. So 
far are we generally from thinking what we often 
fay of the ihortneis of life, that at the time when it 
is necefTarily fhorteft, we form projeds which we 
delay to execute, indulge fuch expedations as no* 
thing but a long train of events can gratify, and fuf- 
fer thofe paffions to gain upon us, which are only 
excufable in the prime of life* 

Th ESE reflexions were lately excited in my mind, 
by an evening's converfation with my friend Profpc^ 
ro^ who at the age of fifty-five, has bought an e- 
fhte, and is now contriving to dtfpofe and cultivate 
it with uncommon elegance. His great pleafure is 
to walk among {lately trees, and lye mufing in the 
heat of noon under their ihade ; he is therefore ma- 
turely confidering how he ihall difpofe his walks and 
his groves, and has at laft determined to fend for the 
beft plans from Italyy and forbear planting till the 
iiexticafon. . 
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Thus is life trifled away in preparations tb tip 
what never can be done, if it be left unattempted till 
all the requifite$ which imagination can fuggeft are 
gathered together. Where our defign terminates 
only in our own fatisfa£tion, the miltake is of no 
great importance ; for the pleafure of expediing en- 
joyment, is often greater than that of obtaining it, 
and the completion of almoft every wifh is found a 
^ifappointment ; but when, many others are intereft- 
cd in an undertaking, when any defignjs formed, in 
which the improvement or fecurity of mankind is 
involved, nothing is more unworthy either of wif- 
dom or benevolence, than to delay it from time to 
time, or to forget how much every day that pafles 
over us, takes away from our power, and how foon 
an idle purpofe to dp an adk)n, link3 into a mourn- 
ful wi(h that it had pnce been done. 

We are frequently importuned by the bacchana- 
lian writers, to lay hold on the prefent hour, to catch 
the pleafures within our reach, and remember that 
futurity is not at our command. 

Soon fades the rofe $ once paft the fragrant hour. 
The loiterer finds a bramble for a flowY. 

But furely thefe exhortations may, with equal 
propriety, be applied to better purpofes ; it may be 
at leaft inculcated, that pleafures are more fafely 
poftponed than virtues, and that greater lofs is fufter- 
cd by miffing an opportunity of doing good, than an 
hour of giddy frqlick and noify merriment. 

When Baxter had loft athoufand pounds, which 
he had laid up for the eredlion of a fchool, he ufed 
frequently to mention the misfortune as an incitement 
to be charitable while God gives the power of be- 
flowirig, and confidered himfelf as culpable in fome 

degree 
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degree for having left a good a£lion in the hands of 
chance, and fuffered his benevolence to be defeated 
for want of quicknefs and diligence. 

It is lamented by Heame^ the learned antiquary 
of Oxford^ that this general forgetfulnefs of the fra- 
gility of life, has remarkably infeded the Audents of 
monuments and records ; as their employment con- 
fifls firft in colledling and afterwards in arranging or 
aibfirading what libraries afford them, they ought 
to amaf$ no more than they can digeft ; but when 
they have undertaken a work, they go on fearching 
and tranicribing, call for new fupplies, when they 
are already over-burdened, and at laft leave their 
work unfinifhed. It is, fays he, the hufmefi of a good 
Antiquary^ as of a good man, to have mortality always 
before him^ 

Thus, not only in the flumber of floth, but in 
the diflipatton of ill-directed induftry, is the iborc- 
nefs of life generally forgotten. As fome men lofe 
their hours in lazinefs, becaufe they fuppofe, that 
there is time enough for the reparation of negle£t ; 
others bufy themfelves tn providing that no length 
of life may want employment ; and it often happens, 
that flug^'flmefi and activity are equally furprized 
by the laft fummons, and perifh not more diiFerent- 
\y from each other, than the fowl that received 
the (hot in her flight, from her that is killed upon the 
buOi. 

A MONO the many improvements made by the laft 
centuries in human knowledge, may be numbered 
the exa£l calculations of the value of life ; but what- 
ever may be their ufcin traffick, they feem very lit- 
tle to have advanced morality. They have hither- 
to been rather applied to the acquifition of money, 
than of wifdqm ; the computer refers none of his cal- 
culations to his own tenure, but perfifts, in contempt 
of probability, to foretel old age to himfelf, and 
believes that he is marked out to reach the utmoft 
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verge of human exigence, and fee thotf&nds and ten 
thoufands fall into the grave. 

So deeply is this fallacy rooted in the hearty and 
To ftrongly guarded by hope and fear againft the ap* 
proach of reafon, that neither fcience nor expcri^ 
ence can fhake it, and we ad as if life were without 
end, though we fee and confefs its uncertainty and 
ihortneis. 

Divines have, with great ftrengih and ardour, 
fiiewn the abfurdity of delaying reformation and re- 
pentance ; a degree of folly indeed, which fets eter- 
nity to hazard. It is the fame wcaknefs in proporti- 
on to the importance of the negled, 16 transfer any 
care, which now claims our attention, to a future 
time I we fubjcA ourfelves to needlefs dangers from 
accidents which early diligence would have obviated^ 
t>r perplex our minds by vain precautions, and make 
provifion for the execution d defigns of which the 
opportunity once mified ne\'er will return. 

As he that lives longeft lives but a iitde whiiev 
every man may be certain that he hai hO lime t6 
"waite. The duties of life are commenfurate to 'm 
duration, and every day brings its talk^ which if ne«> 
gleSed is doubled on the morrow. But he that has 
already trifled away thofe months and years^ in whidi 
he fbould have laboured, muft remember tiiat be htts 
now only a part of that of which the whole is little ; 
and that fince the few moments remaining are to be 
cx)nridered as the laft truft of heaven, aot one it to 
be loft. 
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Numb. 72. Saturday, N(fv. 24, 1750. 

Omms Ariftippum ^ecuit flatus^ et cobr^ et res^ 
SeSianttm majora ftrt \ prefeutibus aquum. Ho R, 

Yet Ariftifpus cv'ry di-efs became. 

In ev'ry various change of life the (kmc j 

And though he aim'd at things of higher Idnd> 

Yet to die prefent fa eld an equal mind. Francis. 

r^ ^ R A M B L E R. 

S I R, 

THOSE who exalt themfelves into the chafr of 
inftrudion, without enquiring whether any 
libmit to their authority, have not fufliciently 
conHdered how much of human life pafles in little 
incidents, curfory converfation^ flight bufine&y and 
cafual amufements ; and therefore they have endea- 
voured only .to inculcate the more awful virtues, with- 
out condci^lBding to regard thofe petty qualities, 
which grow important oniy by their frequency, and 
.which though they produce no llngle adU of hero- 
i(in» nor afionifh us bv great events, yet are everf 
moment exerting their uifluence upon us^ and make 
4he draught of me fweet or bitter by imperceptible 
inftillations. They operate unfeen and unregarded, 
.as change of air makes us irck or healthy, though 
we breathe it without attention, and only know the 
particles that impregnate it by their falutary or ina* 
lignaot efie<S^s« 

You have (hewn yourfelf not ignorant of the va- 
Jue of thofe fubaltern endowmenu, yet have hither- 
:lo negleded to recomoiciKi good humour to the 
world, though a little refle£tion will ihew you that 
it is the babn of beings the quality to which all that 
adorns ^ elevates mankind muft owe its power of 
pleaiing. Without good humour, kerning and 
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bravery can only confer that fuperiority which fwells 
the heart of the lion in the defart, where he foars 
without reply, and ravages without refiftance. 
Without good humour, virtue may awe by its dig- 
nity, and amaze by its brightnefs j but muft always 
be viewed at a diftance, and will icarcely gain a 
friend, or attrafl: an imitator. 

Good humour may be defined a habit of being 
pleafed ; a conftant and perennial foftnefs of manner, 
eafmefs of approach, and fuavity of difpoiition ; 
like that which every- man perceives in himfclf, when 
the firft tranfportsof new felicity have fubfidcd, and 
his thoughts are only kept in motion by a flow fuc- 
ccffion of foft impulfes. Good humour is a ftate be- 
tween gaiety and unconcern ; the a£t or emanation 
of a mijid at leifure to regard the gratification of an- 
other. 

It is imagined by many, that whenever they afpire 
to pleafe, they are required to be merry, and to fliew 
tbeeladneis of their fouls by flights ^ pleafantry, 
and burfts of laughter. But though tbdfe men may 
be for a time heard with applaufe and admiration, 
they feldom delight us long. We enjoy them a 
'iittle, and then retire to eafmefs and good humour, 
as tbe eye gazes a while on eminences glittering with 
the fun, but foon turns aching away to verdure and 
to flowers. 

Gaibty is to good humour as animal perfumes 
to vegetable fragrance j the one over-powers weak 
foirits, and the other recreates and revives them. 
Gaiety feldom fails to give fome pain ; the hearers 
cither ftrafn their faculties to accompany its tower- 
ings, or are left behind in:«nvy and defpair. Good 
humour boafls no faculticsiwhich every one docs ndt 
believe in his own power, and pleafes principally by 
not offending. 

It is well known that the mofl certain way to 
give gay msin pleafure, is to perfuade him that you 

receive 
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receive pleafure from him, to encourage him to free- 
dom and confidence, and to avoid any fuch appear^, 
ance of fuperiority as may overbear and deprefs him. 
We fee many that by this art only, fpend their days 
« he. midft of carefles, invitations, and civilities | 
and without any extraordinary qualities or attain- 
ments, are the univerfai favourites of both fexes, and 
certainly find a friend in every place* The darlings 
of the world will, indeed, be generally found fuch 
as £xcite neither jealoufy norf^, and are not con- 
fidered as candidates for any eminent degree of repu- 
tation, but content themfelves with common accom- 
pliihments, and endeavour rather to folicit kindneis 
than to ratfe efteem; therefore in afTemblies and 
places of refbrt it feMom fails to happen, that though 
at the entrance of fome particular perfon every face 
brightnefs with gladnefs, and every hand is extend- 
ed in falutation, yet if you purfue him beyond the 
firft exchange of civilities, you will find hin> of 
very fmalL importance, and only welcome to the 
company, 9i one by whom all conceive themfelves 
admired, and with whom any onie is at liberty to a* 
mdfe himfelf when he can find nd other auditor or 
companion, as one with whom all are at eafe, who 
will hear a jefl without criticifm, and a narrative 
without. contradicStion, who laughs .with every wit, 
and yields to every difputer. 

Therb are many whofe vanity always inclines 
them to aflbcia^e with thofe from whom they have 
no reafon to fear mortification ; and there are times 
in which the wife and the knowing are willing to re- 
ceive praife without the hbour of defcrying it, in 
which the moft elevated mind is willing to de- 
fcend, arid the moft aflive to be at rdd. All 
therefore are at fome hour or another fond of comr 
panions, whom they can entertain upon eafy terms, 
and who will relieve th^m from folitudev withr 
out condemning' them to. vigiianco jitid. cgutiop. 
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Wc are moft inclined to love when we hzve nothing 
to fear, and he that encourages us to pleaie our- 
felves, will not be long without preference in our 
afie&ion to thofe whofe learning holds us at the di<* 
ftance of pupils, or whofe wit calls ail attention 
from us, and leaves us without importance and with* 
out regard. 

It is remarked by prince Hetnjy when he fees 
Falftajf lying on the ground, that he could have 
better ffand a better man. He was well acauainted 
with the vices and follies of him whom he lament- 
ed, but while his convidioii compelled hiaitb cb 
juftice to fuperior qualities, his tendernefs ftill broke 
out at the remembrance of Fal/iaff^ of the chear- 
fvX companion, the loud bufioon, with whom he- 
bad paflfed his time in all the luxury of idlenels, 
who had gladed him with une'nvibd merriment, 
and whom he could at once enjoy and iR{ipi(Q. 

You may perhaps think this account of thofe 
who are diftingui(hed for their good humour, not 
very conftfVent with the praifes which I have bc- 
ftowed upon it. But furely nothing can rooreie-» 
vidently (bew the value of this: quality, dian that 
it recommetids thofe who aredeftitute of all other 
^cellencies, and procures regard to the triflings 
friendflilp to the worthlefe, and afFe£Uon to the 
dull. 

Good humour is indeed generally degraded by 
the charaQers in which it is round ; for being con* 
fidered as a cReap and vulgar quality, we find it 
often negleded by thofe that having excellencies of 
higher reputation and brighter fplendor, perhaps 
imagine that they have fome right to gratify them- 
felves at the expence of others, and are to demand 
compliance, rather than to praftife it. It is by fome 
unfortunate miftake that almoft all thofe who have 
any clahn to eftecm or tove, prefs their pretenfioiK 
with too little coniideradon of others. This mi- 
ftake 
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ftake my own intereft as well as my zeal for general 
happine^ makes me defirous to redify, for 1 have a 
friendy who becaufe he knows his own fidelity, and 
ufefulnefs, is never willing to (ink into a compa* 
nion. I have a wife whofe beauty fubducd me» and 
whofe wit firft confirmed her conqoeft, but whofe 
beauty ' now fecves no other purpoie than to entitle 
ber to tyranny, and whofe wit is only ufed to juftify 
perverfenefs. 

Surely niching can be more unreafonable than 
to lofe the will to pleafe, when we are confiuoua of 
the power, or ihowmore cruelty than tochule any 
Und of influence before that of kindnefs. Hfi 
that regards die welfare of others, fliouM mik^ his 
viltue approachable, that it may be loved and copi* 
ed; and he thdt confiders the wants which every 
man feels, or wiH feel of external affiftance, muft 
rather wifh to be furrounded by thofe that love him, 
than by thofe that admire his excellencies, or follicit 
his favours ; for admiration ceafes with novelty, and 
jntQreft gainfr its end ar>d retires. A man whofe 
great qualities want the ornament 6f fuperficial at- 
tradionsy i^ like a naked mountain with mines of 
gcrfd, which will be frequented only tiH the treafitre 
is exhaufted. 

/ 0imy &€• 

Philomidei^ 
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• Numb. 73. Tuesday, Nov. 27, 1750. 

StultequU beu *votisfruftrapueriHhus optas 
» ^e non uUa tuHtf fert^et feretve dies, OviD^ 

Why thinks the fool with childifli hoiie to fee 
What neither isy nor was, nor e'er ihall be ^ 

Elphxnston. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

IF you feel any of that cotii(^f&on, . which you. re- 
commend to others, you will not difregard a c^fe 
which I have reafon from obfervation to believe, .very 
^common, and which I know by experience to be very 
miferable. And though the querulous are feldom re- 
ceived with great ardour of kindnefs, I hope to efcapc 
the . mortification of finding that my lanientations 
Ipread the contagion of impatience, and produce an- 
ger rather than tenderpefs. I write not merely to 
vent the. fwelliiig of my heart, but to enquire by 
what mc;ans I may recover my tranquillity ; and (hall 
endeavour ;at brevity ih my narrative, having long 
known that complaint quickly tires, howeVer elegant, 
or however ju ft, 

I WAS born in a remote country, of a family that 
boafts alliances with the greateft names in Engltjh hif- 
tory, and extends its claims of affinity to the Tudors 
«nd Plantagenets. My anceftors, by little and little, 
wafted their patrimony, till my father had not enough 
left for the fupport of a family, without defcending 
to the cultivation of his own grounds, being con- 
demned to pay three fifters the fortunes allotted them 
by my grandfather, who was fufpcftcd to have made 
his will when he was incapable of adjufting properly 
the claims of his children, and who, perhaps without 
M^^gn, e/iriched his daughters by beggaring his fiui. 

My 
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My aunts being, at the death of their father, neither 
young nor beautiful, nor very eminent for foftnefs of 
oehaviour, were fuffered to live unfolicited, and by 
accumulating the intereft of their portions grew t\try 
day richer and prouder. My father pleafed himfeff 
with forefeeing that the poUeffions of thofe ladies 
muft revert at Taft to the hereditary eftate, and, that 
his family might lofe none of its dignity, refolved to 
keep me untainted with a lucrative employment; 
whenever therefore I difcovcred any inclination to the 
improvement of my condition, my mother never fail- 
ed to put me in mind of my birth, and charged me 
to do nothing with which I might be reproached, 
when I (hould come to my aunts eftate. 

In all the perplexities or vexations which want of 
money brought upon us, it was our conftant praSice 
to have recourfe to futurity. If any of our neigh- 
bours furpafled us in appearance, we went home and 
contrived an equipage, with which the death of my 
aunts was to fupply us. If any purfe-proud up-ftart 
was deficient in refpeft, vengeance was referred to 
the time in which our eftate was to be repaired. We 
regif^ered every aft of civility and rudenefs, enquired 
the number .of difties at every feaft, and minuted the 
furniture of every houfe, that we might, when the 
hour of affluence fhould come, be able to eclipfe all 
their fplendor, and furpafs all their magnificence, ' 

Upon plans of elegance and fchemes of pleafure 
the day rofe and fet, and the year went round unre- 
garded, while we were bufied in laying out planta*- 
Uons on ground not yet our own, and deliberating 
whether the manor-houfe fliould be rebuilt or repair- 
ed. This was the amufement of our leifu-e, and 
the (blace of our exigencies j we met together only 
to contrive how our approaching fortune (hould be 
enjoyed 5 -for in this our converfation always ended, 
on whatever fubjedt it began. We had none of the 
collateral interefts, which diverfify the life of o:hers 

Vol. 'II. F >h\^ 
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with joys and hopes, huf had turned our whole atten- 
tion on one event, which we could neither haflen nor . 
retard, and had no other objeft of curiofity, than the 
health or ficknefs of my aunts, of which we were 
careful to procure very exa6l and early intelligence. 

This vifionary opulence for a while (bothed our 
imagination, but afterwards fired our wifhes, and ex- 
afperated our neceflities, and my father could not al- 
ways reftrain himfelf from exclaiming, that no crea- 
ture had fo many lives as a cat and an old maid. At 
laft, upon the recovery of his fitter from an ague, 
which (he was fuppofed to have caught by fparing fire, 
he began to lofe his ftomach, and four months after- 
wards funk into the grave. 

My mother, who loved her hufband, furvived him 
but a little while, and left me the fole heir of their 
lands, their fchemes, and their wiihes. As I had. 
not enlarged nriy conceptions either by books or con- 
verfation, I differed only from my father by the frefh- 
nefs of my cheeks, and the vigour of my ftep j and, 
like him, gave way to no thoughts but of enjoying 
the wealth which my aunts were hoarding. 

At length the eldeft fell ill. I paid the civilities 
and compliments which ficknefs requires with the ut- 
moft punfluality. I dreamed every night of cfcut- 
■cheons and white gloves, and enquired every morn- 
ing at an early hour, whether there were any news 
of my dear aunt. At laft a meflenger was fent to in- 
form me that I muft com€ to her without the delay of 
a moment, 1 went and heard her laft advice, but on 
opening her will found that /he had left her fortune 
tp her fecond fifter. 

I HUNG my head ; the younger fifter threatened to 
be married, and every thing was difappointment and' 
difcontent. I was in danger of lofing irreparably 
one third of my hopes, and was condemned ftill to 
wait for the reft. Of part of my terror I was foon 
€si&di for the youth, whom his relations would have 
% compclied 
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compelled to marry the old lady, after innumerable 
fiipulations, articles and fettlements, ran away with 
the daughter of his father's groom ; and my aunt, 
upon this convidion of the perfidy of man, refolved 
never to liflen more to amorous addreiTes. 

Ten years longer I dragged the (hackles of expecf* 
tation, without ever fufFering a day to pais, in which 
I did not compute how much my chance was impro- 
ved of being rich to-morrow. At laft the fecond lady 
died, after a fhort illnefe, which yet was long enough 
to afibrd her time for the difpofal of her eftate, which 
flie gave to me after the death of her fifter. 

I WAS now relieved from part of my mifery ; a 
larger fortune, though not in my power, was certain 
and unalienable ; nor was there now any danger, 
that I might at laft be fruftrated of my hopes by a 
fret of dotage, the flatteries of a chamber -maid, the* 
whifpers of a tale-bearer, or the officioufneis of a< 
nurfe. But my wealth was yet in reverfion, my aunt 
was to be buried before I could emerge to grandeur 
iiuid pleafure ; and there were yet, according to my 
father's obfervation, nine lives between me and hap* 
pineis* 

I HOWf VER lived on, without any clamours of^ 
difcontent, and comforted myfeif with confidering,: 
that all are mortal, and they who are continually de-t 
caying, muft at laft be deftroyedv 

But let no man from this time fuffer his felicity: 
to depend on the death of his aunt. The good gen*- 
tlewoman was very regular in her hours, and fimple' 
in her diet, and in walking or fitting ftill, waking or 
fleeping, had always in view the prcfervation of het 
health. She was fubjeft to no diforder but hypocoh*- 
draac deje<3ion ; by which, without intention, (he' 
increafed my miferies, for whenever the weather w is 
cloudy, (he would take her bed and fend me notice 
that her time was come. I went with all the .» .te 
ef eagernefs^ and fometimes tcccWeA ^^S\cycsaxa \w- 
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JunAions to be kind to her maid, and dire£lions hovr 
the Jaft offices (hould be performed ; but if before 
my arrival the fun happened to break out, or the 
wind to change, I met her at the door, or found her 
in the garden buftling and vigilant, with all the to- 
k^s of long life. 

Sometimes however flie fell into diftempers, and 
was thrice given over by the do<ftor, yet ihe found 
means of flipping through the gripe of death, and 
after having tortured me three months at each time with 
violent alterations of hope and fear, came out of her 
chamber without any other hurt than the lofs of flelh, 
which in a few weeks (he recovered by broths and jellies. 

As moft have fagacity fufficient to guefs at the de- 
fires of an heir, it was the cohftant praftice of thafe 
who were hoping at fecond hand, and endeavoured 
to fecure my favour againft the time when I fhould 
lie rich, to pay their court, by informing me that 
my aunt began to droop, that ihe had lately had a bad 
night, that Ae coughed feebly, and that ihe could 
fiever climb Ait^ hill ; or at lead, (hat the autumn 
would carry her ofF. Thus was I flattered in the 
winter with the piercing winds of Mardf^ and in 
liimmer, with the fogs of September. But'flie lived 
ibrough fpring and fall, and fet heat and cold at de-: 
fiance, till after near half a century, I buried her on 
the fourteenth of laft Junej aged ninety-three years, 
five months, and fix days. 

For two months after her death I was rich, and 
was pleafed with that obfequioufnefs and reverence 
which wealth inftantaneoufly procures. But this joy 
is now paft, and I have returned again to my old 
habit of wiihing. Being accuflomed to give the fu- 
ture full power over my mind, and to flart away 
from the fcene before me to (bme expedled enjoy- 
ment, I deliver myfelf up to the tyranny of every de- 
fire which fancy fuggefb, and long for a thoufand 
things which 1 am unaUe to ptocucci Money has 
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much lefs power than is afcribed to it by thofe tha^ ' 
want it, I had formed fchemes which I cannot exe- 
cute, I had fuppofed events which do not come to 
pafs, and the reft of my life muft pais in craving fo- 
licitude, unlefs you can find fome remedy for a minoy 
corrupted with an inveterate difeafe of wifliing, ahd 
unable to think on any thing but wants, which rca«- 
ha tells me will never be fupplied. 

CupiDtJ** 

Numb. 74, Saturday, D€c. i, 17504 

Rixatui; de lana fape caprina. Hb R • 

For nought tormented, fhe for nought torments. 

Elfhinston. 

ME N ftldom give pleafurc, where they are not 
pleafed themfelves ; it is neceffary, therefore^. 
to cultivate an habkual alacrity and chearfulnefs». 
that in whatever ftate we may be placed by Provi- 
dence, whether we are appointed to confer or receive* 
benefits, to imploce or to afford prote£lion, we mtf - 
fecure the love of thofe with whom we tranfa£r. 
For though it is generally imagined, that he who- 
grants favours, may fpare any attention to his be- 
haviour, and that uiefulnefs will always procure 
friends ; yet it has been found that there is an art of 
granting requefts, an art very difficult of attainmeitt ^ 
that officioufnefs and liberality may be fo adulterated^ 
as to lofe the greater part of their effeft ; that com- 
pliance may provoke, relief may harrafs, and libe- 
rality diftreis*^ 

No?" 



i 
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No difeafe of the mind can more fatally difable it 
from benevolence, the chief duty of focial beings, 
than ill humour or peevifhnefs ; for though it breaks 
not out in paroxyfms of outrage, nor burfts into 
clamour, turbulence, and bloodfhed, it wears out 
happinefs by flow corrofion, and fmall injuries in- 
celfantly repeated. It may be confidered as the cai>- 
ker of life, that deftroys its vigour, and checks its 
improvements, that creeps on with hourly depreda- 
tions, and taints and vitiates what it cannot con- 
fume. 

Peevishness, when it has been fo far indulged, 
as to out-run the motions of the will, and difcover 
ittfeif without premeditation,, is a fpecies of depravity 
in the higheft degree difguftiii^and offenfive, becaufe 
no rp£titude of intention florjjiftnefs' of addrefs, can 
enfure a moment's exemption from affront and indig- 
■ .fiity. While we are courting the favourxf a peevifti 
man, and exerting ourfclves in the molt diligent ci- 
. vility, an unlucky fy liable difpleafes, an unheeded 
circumftance ruifles and exafperates ; and in the mo- 
ment when we congratulate ourfelves upon having 
gained a friend, our endeavours are fruftrfited at onQCi 
and all our affiduity forgotten in the cafual fimnjlt df 
fome trifling irritation. ''a* 

This troublcfomc impatience is fometioieb nbditng 
i> '.jfipre than the fymptom of fome deeper malady. He 
" ^^Vat is angry without daring to confefs his refcnt- 
r*" nwnt, or forrowful without the liberty of Celling his 
■grief, is too frequently inclined to give vent to the 

■ termentations of his mind at the fiiil paflages that 
are opened, ,and to let bis paffions boil over upoii , 

■ thofe whom accident throws in his way. A painfiil 
and tedious courfe of ficknefs frequently produces 
fuch an alarming apprehcnfion of the leaft incrcafc 
of uneafinefs, as keeps the foul perpetually on the 
watch, fuch a reftlefs and inceffant folicitude, as no 
vraie or teudernefs can appeafe, and can only be paci- 
fied 
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fied by the cure of the diftemper, and the removal of 
that pain by Avhich it is excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weaknefs, is the 
captioufnefs of old age. When the ftrength is crufh- 
cd, the fcnfcs are dulled, and the common pleafures 
of life become infipid by repetition, we arc willing 
to impute our uneafinefs to caufes not wholly out of 
our power, and pleafe ourfelves with fancying that 
we fuffer by negleft, unkindnefs, or any evil which 
-admits a remedy, rather than by the decays of nature, 
which cannot be prevented or repaired. We there- 
fore revenge our pains upon thofe on whom we re- 
folve to charge them ; and too often drive mankind 
away at the time we have the greateft need of ten- 
dernefs and ailiftance. 

But though peevifhnefs may fomctimes claim our 
compaflioa, as the confequence or concomitant of 
mifery, it is very often found, where nothing can 
juftify or excufe its admiffion. It is frequently one 
•of the attendants on the profperous, and is employ- 
■ed by infolence in exaftinc homage, or by tyranny 
in harraffing fubjedion. It is the offspring of idle- 
•neiS or pride; of idlencfs anxious for trifles ; or pride 
unwilling to endure the leaft obftru6tion of her wifli- 
es. . iThoie who have long lived in folitude indeed 
naturally contrail this unfocial quality, becaufe, 
haying long had only themfelves to pleafe, they da 
• Dot r^tly depart from their own inclinations j their 
. fingularities therefore are only blameable, whea 
-they have imprudently or morofely withdrawn them- 
felves from the world ; but there are others, who 
have, without any neceffity, nurfed up this habit in 
their minds, by making implicit fubmiflivcnefs the 
condition of their favour, and fuffering none to ap- 
■ proach them, but thofe who never fpeak but to a|i- 
flaud, or move but obey. 

Uz 
F4: 
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He that gives himfelf yp to his own fancy, and 
converfes with none but fuch as he hires to lull bim 
on the down of abfolute authority, to fooche him 
with obfequioufnefs and regale him with flattery, 
foon grows too flothful for the labour of conteft, too 
tender for the afperity of contradiSion, and too deli- 
cate for the coarfnefs of truth ; a little oppofition of- 
fends, a little reftraint enrages, and a little difficulty 
perplexes him j having been accuflomed to fee every 
thing give way to his humour, he foon forgets hie 
own littlenefs, and iexpefts to find the world roiling at 
his beck, and all mankind employed to accommodate 
and delight him. 

Tetrica had a large fortune bequeathed to her 
by an aunt, which made her very early independent, 
and placed her in a ftate of fuperiority to all about 
her. Having no fuperfiuity of underftanding, fbe 
was foon intoxicated by the flatteries of her maid, 
who informed her that ladies, fuch as (he, had no- 
thing to do but take pleafure their own way j that 
ihe wanted nothing from others, and had therefore 
no r^afon to value their opinion ; that money was 
every thing; and that they who thought themselves 
ill-treated, iliould look for better ufage among their 
equals. " ' 

Warm with thefe generous fentiments, Titrita 
came forth inio the world, in which (he endeavoured 
lo force refped by haughtinefs of mien, and vehe- 
mence of language 5 but having neither birth, beauty, 
nor wit in any uncommon degree, (he fuffered fuch 
mortifications from thofe who thought themfelves at 
liberty to return her infults, as reduced her turbulence 
to cooler malignity, and taught her to prai^ife her arts 
of vexation only where (be might hope to tyran- 
Hizc without refiftance. She continued from her 
twentieth to her fifty-fifth year to torment all her 
inferiors with fo much diligence, that (he has formed 
a principle of didapprobation, and finds in every 

place 
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place fomething to grate her mind, and difturb her 
quiet. 

If (he takes the air, (he is offended with the heat 
or cold, the glare of the fun, or the gloom of the 
clouds ; if (he makes a vifit, the room in which fhe 
is to be received, is too light, or too dark, or fur- 
niflied with fomething which Oie cannot fee without 
averfion. Her tea is never of the right fort ; the fi- 
gures on the China give her difguft. Where there 
are children, (be hates the gabble of brats ; where 
^ere are none, fhe cannot bear a place without fome 
chearfulnefs and rattle. If many fervants are kept in 
a houfe, (he never fails to tell how lord Lavijh was 
ruined by a numerous retinue ; if few, fhe relates 
the ftory of a mifer that made his company wait on 
themfclves. She quarrelled with one family, be- 
caufe fhe had an unpleafant view from their win- 
dows; with another, becaufe the fquirrcl leaped 
within two yards of her ; and with a thiid, becaufe 
fhe could not bear the noife of the parrot. 

Of milliners and mantua* makers fhe is the pro- 
verbial torment. She compels them to alter their 
work, then to unmake it, and contrive it after ano- 
ther hfhioa ; then changes her mind, and likes it 
better as it was at firft ; then will have a fmall im- 
provement. Thus fhe proceeds till no profit can re- 
compenfe the vexation ; they at laft leave the clotbes-^ 
at her houfe, and refufe to ferve her. Her maid, the 
only being that* can endure her tyranny, profefies to*- 
take her own courfe, and hear her miftrefs talk. . 
Such is the confequence of peeviih&efs s . it. can her 
borne only when it is defpifed.^ 

It (bmetimes happens that' too doie an attention^ 
to minute exadneis, or a too rigorous habit of ex- 
amining every thing by the ftandard of perfefbon, vi- . 
tiatea the temper^ rather than improves the under- 
flanding, and teaches the mind to difcern faults with'* 
unhappy penetration* It is incident likewife* to- men^ 
F 5 ^ 
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.of vigorous iinagination to pleafe themfelves too 
much with futurities, and to fret becaufe thofeexpec>- 
xations are dii^ppointed, which fhould never have 
httn formed. Knowledge and genius are often en^ 
inies to quiet, by fuggefting ideas of excellence, which 
paen and the performances of men cannot attain. But 
Jet no man rafhiy determine, that his unwillingness 
to be pleafcd is a proof of underilanding, uolefs hi$ 
fuperiority appears from leis doubtful evidence ; for 
though peeviihnefs may fome(imcs judly boaft^tsde^* 
fccnt from learning -or from wit, it is much oftencf 
of bafe extradion, the child of vanity,, and nurfling 
of ignorance. 

Numb. 75. Tuesday, Z)^. 4, 1750. 

DiUgUur nemOf nifi cui Fortuna fecunda effy 
^^y fimul intonuity proxima quaquc fugat* OviI>». 

When fmiling fortune fpreads her golden ray^ 
All crowd around to flatter and obey ; 
But when fhe thunders from an angry Iky, 
Our friends, our flatterers, our lovers fly. 

Mi& A. W. 

r^ /)&^ R A M B L E R. 

SIR, 

TH E diligence with which you endeavour tt> 
cultivate the knowledge of n^ure, manners^ 
^nd life, will perhaps incline you to pay fome re- 
gard to the obfervations of one who has been taught 
to know mankind by unwelcome information, and 
whofe opinions are the refult, not of folitary conr* 
jeftures, but of practice and experience. 

I w as'' born to a large fortune, and bred to the 
knowledge of thofe arts which are fuppofed to ac- 
cowpliOi the mind^ ^od adorn the perfon of a wo-' 
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man. To thefe attainments, which cuftom and e- 
ducation almoft forced upon n^e, I added fome vo-^ 
luntary acquifitions by the ufe of books, and the 
converf^tion of that fpecies of men whom the la- 
dies generally mention With terror and averfion under 
•the name of fcholars, but whom I have found a 
harmlefs and innofFenfive order of beings, not fo 
■finuch wifer than ourfelves, but that they may re- 
ceive as well as communicate knowledge, and more 
inclined to degrade their own charadter by cowardly 
fubmiffion, than to overbear or opprefs us with, 
their learning or their wit. 

From thefe men, however, if they are by kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, fomething may be 
gained, which embellilhed with elegance, and fof- 
tened by modefl-y, will always add dignity and value, 
to female converfation ; and from my acquaintance 
with the bookifh part of the world, I derived many 
-principles of judgment and maxims of prudence, 
by which I was enabled to draw upon myfclf the ge- 
neral regard in every place of concourfe or pleafure. 
My opinion was the great rule of approbation » my 
remarks were remembered by thofe who defired the 
fecond degree of fame, my mien was ftudied, my 
drefs was imitated, my letters were handed from one 
family to another, and read by thofe who copied theirv 
as fent to themfelves,, my vifits were foHcited as ho— • 
rtours, and multitudes boafted of an intimacy with; 
Melijfay who had only feen me by accideiit, and^ 
whofe familiarity had never proceeded beyond the-* 
exchange of a compliment, or return of a. cour— 
■tefy. 

I SHALL make no fcruple of confefling that I was 
^leafed with this univerfal veneration, becaufe I al- 
ways confidered it as paid to my intrinfiok qualities 
«nd infeparable merit, and very eafily perfuaded my- 
fclf, that fortune had no part in my fuperiority. When 
1 looked upoa my glaft i faw youth and. beauty^.. 
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with health that might give me reafon to hope their 
, continuance : when I examined my mind, I found 
fome ftrength of judgment, and fertility of fancy ; 
and was told that every adion was grace, and that 
every accent was perfualion. 

In this manner my life pafled like a continual tri* 
umph amidft acclamations, and envy,* and courtfhip, 
and careiles : /to pleafe Melijfa was the general am- 
bition, and every ftratagem of artful flattery was 
praftifed upon me. To be flattered is grateful, even 
when we know that our praifes are not believed by 
thofe who pronounce them ; for they prove, at leaft, 
our power, and fhew that our favour is valued, fmce 
it is purchafed by the meannefs of falfhood. But, 
perhaps, the flatterer is not often detefted, for an 
honeft mind is not apt to fufpecft, and no one exerts 
the powers of difcernment with much vigour when 
felf-love favours the deceit. 

The number of adorers, and the perpetual di« 
ftracStion of my thoughts by new fchemes ©f plea- 
fure, prevented me from liftening to any of thofe 
who croud in multitudes to give girls advice, and 
kept me unmarried and unengaged to my twenty-fc- 
venth year, when as I was towering in all ihe pride 
of uncontefted excellency, with a face yet little im- 
paired, and a mind hourly improving, the failure of a 
fund, in which my money was placed, reduced me 
to a frugal competency, which allowed little beyond 
iieatnefs and independence. 

I BORE the diminution of my riches without any 
outrages of forrow, or pufillanimity of dejedion* 
Indeed 1 did not know how much I had loft, for, 
having always heard and thought more of my wit 
and beauty, than of my fortune, it did not fuddenly 
enter my imagination, that Melijfa could fink -be- 
neath her eftablifhed rank, while her form and her 
"nnind continued the fame \ that (he could ceafe to 

raifc 
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raife admiration^ but by ceaiing to deferve it, or fed 
any ilroke but from the hand of time. 

It was in my power to have concealed the lof»t 
and to have married, by continuing the fame appear- 
ance, with ail the credit of my original fortune ; but 
I was not fo fzr funk in my own eiteem, as to ful>« 
mit to the bafenefs of fraud, or to defire any other re- 
commendation than fenfe and virtue. I therefore dif« 
mifled my equipage, (old thofe ornaments which were 
become unfuitable to my new condition, and appear- 
ed among thofe with whom I ufed to converfe with 
lefs glitter, but with equal fpirit. 

I FOUND myfclf received at every vifit, with for- 
row beyond what is naturally felt for calamities in 
which we have no part, and was entertained with 
condolence and confolation, fo frequently repeated, 
that my friends plainly confulted, rather their own 
gratification, than my relief. Some from that time 
refufed my acquaintance, and forbore, without any 
provocation, to repay my viflts ; fome vifited me, 
but after a longer interval than ufual, and every re* 
turn was ftill with more delay ; nor did any of my 
female acquaintances fail to introduce the mention of 
my misfortunes, to compare my prefent and former 
condition, to tell me how much it muft trouble me 
to want the fglendor which I became fo well, to look 
at pleafures which I had formerly enjoyed, and to 
fink to a level with thofe by whom I had been confi- 
dered as moving in a higher fphere, and who had hir 
therto approached me with reverence and fubmiffion, 
which I was now no longer to exped. 

Observations like thefe, are commonly nothing 
better than covert infults, which ferve to give vent to 
the flatulence of pride, but they are now and then 
imprudently uttered by honefly and benevolence, and 
infli£t pain where kindnefs is intended ; I will, there- 
fore, fo far maintain my antiquated claim to polite- 
neiS) as to venture the eftabli&ment of this rule^ 
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that no 6ne ought to remind another of misfortunes 
of which the fufFcrer does not complain, and v^hich^ 
there are no means propofed of alleviating. You 
iiave no right to excite thoughts which neceflarily 
igive pain whenever they return, and which perhaps 
might not have revived but by abfurd and unfeafon- 
able companion. 

My endJefs train of lovers immediately withdrew, 
without raifmg any emotions. The greater part had 
indeed always profefled to court, as it is termed, up- 
on the fquare, had enquired my fortune, and offered 
fettlenients 5 thefe had undoubtedly a right to retire 
without cenfure, fmce they had openly treated for 
money, as neceflary to their happincfs, and who can. 
tell how little they wanted any other portion ? I have 
always thought the clamours of women unreafon- 
*aUe, who imagine themfelves injured becaufe tht 
mtn who followed them upon the fuppofition of a. 
greater fortune, rejeft them when they are difcover^ 
cd to have lefs. I have never known any lady, who 
did not think wealth a title to fome ffipulations in h^ 
favour; and furdy what is clahned by the poffefRon 
Df money is juftly forfeited by its lofs. She that hafe 
once demanded a fettlement, has allowed the import 
tance of fortune 5 and when fhe cannot fhew pecu- 
niary merit, why fliould flie think her cheapeneT 
obliged to purchafe? 

My lovers were not all contented wuh filent defer- 
tion. Some of them revenged the ncgle<a which they 
had formerly endured by wanton and fuperfluous in-^ 
fults, and endeavoured to mortify me by paying in- 
my prefence tbofe civilities to other kdies, which wfere 
once devoted only to me» fiut, as it had been my riitt 
to treit men according to the rank of their intellcdi,.. 
I had never fuffered any one to wafte his life in fuf- 
penfe,who could haveemployed it to better purpofe, and; 
had therefore no enemies but coxcombs, whofe refemt- 
sncatsaid refpdfi were equally below taj confideration^ 

The 
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The only pain which I have felt from degradation, 
is the lo& otthat influence which I had always exerted 
on the fide of virtue, in the defence of innocence, 
and the aflertion of truth. I now find my opinions 
flighted, my fentiments criticiied, .and my arguments 
oppofedby thofe that ufed to liftcn to m'e without re- 
ply, and ftruggle to be firft in expreffing their con- 
viction. The female difputants have wholly thrown 
off my authority, and if I endeavour to enforce my 
leafons by an appeal to the fcholars that happen to be 
prefent, the wretches are certain to pay their court 
by fachficing me and my fyftem to a finer gown, and I 
am every hour infultcd with contradiftion by cowards, 
who could never find till lately that MelxJJ'a was liable 
to error. 

Th b r e are twoperfons only whom I cannot charge 
with having changed their conduct with my change 
of fortune. One is anold curate that has pafl[ed his life 
in the duties of his profefiOion, with great reputation 
for his knowledge and piety ; the other is a lieutenant 
of dragoons. The parfon made no difficulty in the 
height of my elevation to check me when I was pert, 
and inftrucSt me vAxcxi I blundered ; and if there is 
juiy alteration, he is now more timorous left his free* 
dom ifaould be thought rudenefe. The foldier nevet 
paid me any particular addreflcs, but very rigidly ob«> 
ferved all the rules of politenefs, which he is now fo 
£ar from relaxing^ that whenever he ferves the tea, 
he obftinately carries me the firft diih, in defianoo 
of the frowns and whifpers of the table. 

This, Mr. Rambler, h to fit the world. Itis 
iimpoffible for thofe that have only known affluence and 
profperity, to judge rightly of themfelves or others. 
The rich and the powerfiil live in a. perpetual mafque* 
rade, in which all about them wear borrowed charac* 
ters ; and we only difcover in what eftimation we are 
held^ when we can no longer give hopes or fears.. 

I may l^u - MelissX; 
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Numb. 76. Saturday, Dec. 8. 1750. 

— ^"Sih)ts ubi pqShn 
PidoMtes error certo de tramite peOit, 
IIU Jintftrtirfum^ hie dextrorjum abity unus utrique 
Error f fed 'vartis ilbidit partibus, HOR*. 

While mazy error draws mankind aftray 

From truth's fure path, each takes his devious way t 

One to the right, one to the left recedes. 

Alike deluded, as each fancy leads. EtPHiNSTOt^.. 

IT is cafy for every man, whatever be his charac^ 
ter with others, to find reafons for efteeming 
himfelf, and therefore cenfure, contempt, or con- 
viction of crimes, feldom deprive him of his own fa*- 
vour. Thofe, indeed, who can fee only external 
fads, may look upon him with abhorrence, but 
when he calls himfelf to his own tribunal he finds e^ 
veiy fault, if not abfolutely effaced, yet fo much 
palliated by the goodnefa of his intention^ and the 
cogency of the* mptive, that vcxy little guilt or tur*. 
pitude remains.; and when he takes a furvey of the 
whole complication of his character,, he discovers b 
many latent excellencies, (o many virtues that want 
but an opportunity to exert themfelves in a£t, and fo 
many kind wifhes for univerfal happinefs, that hoi. 
looks upon himfelf as fufFering unjuftly under the 
infamy of finglc failings, while the general temper 
of his mind is unknown or unregarded. 

It is natural to mean wjcII, when only abflradled 
ideas of virtue are propoiied to the mind, and no par- 
ticular paifion turns us afide* from redtitude ; and fo 
willing is veryman to Batter himfelf, that the differ- 
ence between approving laws, and obeying them, is 
frequently forgotten ; he that acknowledges the ob- 
ligations of morality,, and pleafes his vanity with en^ 
forcing them to others, concludes himfelf zealous .ia 
tbccaufc of virtue, though he has no longer any re* 

gard 
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§ard to her precepts, than they conform to his own 
cfires ; and counts himfelf among her warmeft lo- 
vers, becaufe he praifes her beauty, though every 
rival fteals away his heart. 

There are, however, great numbers who have 
little recourfe to thte refinements of fpeculation, 
but who yet live at peace with themfelves, by means 
which require lefs underftanding, or lefs attention. 
When their hearts are burdened with the confci- 
oufnefs of a crime, inftead of feeking for fome re • 
medy within themfelves, they lodk round upon the 
reft of mankind, to find others tainted with the 
fame guilt : they pleafe themfelves with obferving, 
that they have numbers on their fide ; and that 
though they are hunted out from the fociety of 
good men, they are not likely to be condemned to 
folitude. 

It may be obferved, perhaps without exception^ 
that none are fo induftrious to dete<Sl wickednefs, or 
fo ready to impute it, as they whofe crimes are appa* 
rent and confefied. They envy an unblemifhed re- 
putation, and what they envy they are bufy to de- 
ftroy : they are unwilling to fuppofe themfelves 
meaner, and more corrupt than others, and therefore 
willingly pull down from their elevations thofe with 
whom they cannot rife to an equality. No man yet 
was ever wicked without fecret difcontent, and ac- 
cording to the different degrees of remaining virtue, 
or unextinguifhed reafon, he either endeavours tore- 
form himfelf, or corrupt others ; either to regain the 
ilation which he has quitted, or prevail on others to 
imitate his defediou. 

It has been always confidered as ap alleviation of 
mifery not to fuffer alone, even when union and fo- 
ciety can contribute nothing to refiftance or cfcapc ; 
fome comfort of the fame kind feems to incite wick- 
ednefs to feek aifociates, though indeed another rea- 
&>n may be given, for as guilt is propagated, tlie 
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power of reproach is diminifhed, and among num- 
bers equally deteftable, every individual may be 
Ibeltered from fhame, though not from confci- 
ence. 

Another lenitive by which the throbs of the 
bread are afluaged, is, the contemplation, not of 
the fame, but of different crimes. He that cannot 
juftify himfelf by his refemblance to others, is ready 
to try ibme other expedient, and to enquire what 
will rife to his advantage from oppofition and difli- 
militude. He eafdy finds fome faults in every hu* 
man being, which he weighs againft his own, and 
eafily makes tliem preponderate while he keeps the 
balance in his own hand, and throws in or takes out 
at his pleafure circumfianccs that make them heavier 
or lighter. He then triumphs in his comparative 
purity, and fets himfelf at cafe, not becaufe he caa 
vefiite the charges advanced againit him, but becaufe 
•he can cenfure his accufcrs with equal'juftice, and 
no longer fears the arrows of reproach, when he has 
Aored his magazine -of malice with weapons eqiiaUjc 
iharp and equally envenomed. 

This practice, though never juft, is yet fpecicHis* 
>and artful, when the cenfure is diredled againft de- 
^iriations to the contrary extreme. The man who is 
branded with cowardice, may, with fome appearance 
of propriety, turn all his force of argument againfl 
.«ftupKl contempt of life, andrafli precipitation inta 
Ainneccf&ry danger. Every receffion from temerity 
is an approach towards cowardice, and though, hm- 
<:onfefled that bravery, like other virtues, ftands be- 
tween faults on either hand, yet the place of the- 
middle point may always be difputed ; he may there- 
fore often impofe upon carelefs underftandings, by 
turning the attention wholly from himfelf, and keep- 
ing it fixed invariably on the oppofite fault ; and-by 
ihewing how many evils are avoided by his behavi- 
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our, he may conceal for a time thofe which are in- 
curred. 

But vice has not always opportunities or addrefi 
for fuch artful fubterfuges ; men often extenuate 
"their own guilt, only by vague and general . charges 
upon others, or endeavour to gain reft to themfelves 
by pointing fome other prey to the purfuit of cen- 
fure. 

Every whifperof infamy is induftrioufly circula- 
ted, every hint of fufpicion eagerly improved, and 
every failure of conduft joyfully publiflied, by thofe 
whofe intereft it is, that the eye and voice of the 
publicic fhould be employed on any rather than on 
themfelves. 

All thcfe artifices, and a thoufand others equally 
vain and equally defpicable, are incited by thatcon- 
•viftion of the deformity of wickednefs, from which 
,none can fet himfclf free, and by an abfurd defirc to 
-fcparate the caufe from the efFe<9:, and to enjoy the 
-profit of crimes without fuffering the fhame. Men 
are willing to try all methods of reconciling guilt and 
•quiet, and when their underftandings are ilubborn 
and uncomplying, raife their paffions againfl: them, 
■and hope to over-power their own knowledge. 

It is generally not fo much the defire of meri, 
'funk into depravity, to deceive the world as themi- 
•fehres ; for when no particular- circumftances make 
<them dependant on others, infamv didurbs tbein- 
•little, but as it revives their remorre, and is echoeid 
to them from their own hearts. The fentence moft 
'dreaded is that of reafon and corifcience, which they 
would engage on their fide at any price but the la- 
bours of duty, and the forrows of repentance. For 
this purpofe every feducement and fallacy is fought, 
-the hopes ftjll reft upon fome new experiment till 
•life is at an end ; and the laft hour fteals on unpcr- 
•ceived, while the faculties are engaged in refifting 

reafonj 
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reafon, and repreiEng the fenfe of the divine difap- 
probation. 

Numb. jj. Tuesday, Dec. iiy ijSP" 

Cs di^Mim atemo niiidum quod fulgeat Aurcfy 
Simaiht LiuJare Deum^ cut fordida Monftra 
Pratuiir. t-: lljudam temera'uit Crimine 'vocem. 

Prudent* 
A golden ftatucfuch a wit might claim, 
Had God ana virtue rais'd the noble flame j 
But ah ! ho.v it^va a fubje^l has he iung, 
What vile ob.- Lnity profanes his tongue. F. Lewis. 

AMONG iiiofe, whofe hopes of diftinftion 
or riches, i^;,:-c trom an opinion of their in- 
tclle^aual attainmc'iirr. it has been, from age to age,, 
an cf^abHfhed cuftoni to complain of the ingratitude 
of mankind to their inflru«Slors, and the difcourage- 
ment which men of genius and ftudy fuffer from a- 
varice and ignorance, from the prevalence of falle 
tafte, and the encroachment of barbarity. 

Men are moft powerfully afiefled by thofe evils 
which themfelves feci, or which appear before their 
own eyes \ and as there has never been a time of 
fuch general felicity, but that many have failed to 
obtain the rewards to which they had, in their owa 
judgn[)ent, a juft claim, fome offended writer has 
always declaimed in the rage of difappointment, ^, 
gainu his age or nation ; nor is there one who has not 
fallen upon times more unfavourable to learning than 
any former century, or who does not wilh, that he 
had been refervcd in the infenfibility of non-exj- 
ftence to fome happier hour, when literary merit 
Ihall no longer be defpifed, and the gifts and careflb 
of mankind mall recompence the toils o£ ftudy, and 
add luftre to the charms of wit. 

> Makt 
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Many of thfefe clamours are undoubtedly to be 
confidcred only as the burfts of pride never to be fa- 
tisfiedy as the prattle of afteflation mimicking diftref- 
fes unfelt, or as the common-places of vanity foli- 
citous for fplendour of fentences, and acutenefs of 
remark. Yet it cannot be denied that frequent dif- 
content muft proceed from frequent hardmips, and 
though it is evident, that not more than one age or 
people can defervc the cenfure of being more averfe 
from learning than any other, yet at all times know- ^ 
ledge muft have encountered impediments, and wit 
been mortified with contempt, or harrafied with 
perlecudon. 

It is not neccflary, however, to join immediately 
in the outcry, or to condemn mankind as pleaied 
with ignorance, or always envious of fuperior abili* 
ties. The miferies of the learned have been rela- 
ted by themfelves 5 and fmce they have not been 
found exempt from that partiality with which men 
look upon their own anions and (ufferingSy we may 
conclude that they have not forgotten to deck tbeir 
caule with the brighteft ornaments, and ftrongeft co- 
lours. The logician collected all his fubtilties when 
they were to be employed in his own defence ; and 
the mailer of rhetorick exerted aeainft his adverfary 
all the arts by which hatred is imbittered, and indig* 
nation inflamed. 

To believe no man in his own caufe, is the ftand* 
ing and perpetual rule of diftributiye juftice. Since 
therefore, in the controverfy between the learned and 
their enemies, we have only the pleas of one party, 
of the party more able to delude our underftandings, 
and engage our paffions, we muft determine our opi- 
nion by fa^ uncontefted, and evidences on each fide 
allowed to be genuine. 

Bt this procedure, I know not whether the ftu- 
dents will find their caufe promoted, or the com- 
^affion which they expe£l much inct«9At&« \ax.^^'( 
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conduA be impartially furveyed ; let them be alio' 
ed no longer to dired: attention at their pleafure, 
expatiating on their own deferta ; let neither the di 
nity of knowledge over-awe the judgment, nor t 
graces of elegance fcduce it. It will then, perha] 
be found, that they were not able to produce claii 
to kinder treatment, but provoked the calamit 
which they fufFered, and feldom wanted friends, I: 
when they wanted virtue. 

That few men, celebrated for theoretick w 
dom, live with conformity to their precepts, m 
be readily confefled ; and we cannot wonder that t 
indignation of manlcind rifes with great vehemcr 
againft thofe, who negle£b the duties which they 2 
pear to know with fo ftrong convidtion the necefl 
of performing. Yet fincc no man has power 
a£ting equal to that of thinking, I know not ^1 
ther the fpeculatift may not fometimes incur cenfu 
too fevere, and by thofe, who form ideas of his '. 
from their knowledge of his books, be confidered 
worfe than others^ only becaufe he was expefted 
be Better. 

He, by whofe writings the heart is rediified, 1 
appetites counter* aded, and the pafHons reprefl 
may be confidered as not unprofitable to the gr< 
republick of humanity, even though his behavi< 
ihould not always exemplify his rules. His infiri 
tions may difFufe their influ^^nce to regions, in whi 
it will not be inquired, whether the author be aL 
an atery good or bad j to times, when all his* £uj 
and all his follies fhall be loft in forgetful nefs, anu) 
things of no concern or importance to the worl 
and he may kindle in thoufands and ten thou&c 
that flame.which burnt but dimly in himfelf, throu 
the fumes of paflion, or the damps of cowaedv 
The vicious moralift may be confidered as a tap«f| 
w'bich we are lighted through the labyrinth of coi 
i?i/c^Cedfaiions,he extendi hU radiance farther tb 
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his heat, and guides all that are within view, but 
burns only .thofe who make too near approaches. 

Yet, lincegood or harm muft be received for the 
moft part from thofe to whom we are familiarly 
known, he whok vices over-power his virtues, in 
the compafs to which his vices can extend, has no 
reafon to complain that he meets not with affe6Hon 
or veneration, when thofe with whom he paffes his 
life are more corrupted by his praftice than enlight- 
ened by his ideas. Admiration begins where ac- 
quaintance ceafe^ ; and his favourers arediflant, but 
his enemies at hand. 

Yet hiany have dared to boaft of neglefted me- 
lit, and. to challenge their age for cruelty and folly, 
of whbm it cannot be alledged that they have en- 
deavoured to increafe the wifdom or virtue of their 
readers^ -They have been at once profligate in their 
lives, and licentious in their compofitions j have not 
only forfaken the paths of virtue, but attempted to 
lure' others after them. They have fmoothed the 
road of perdition, covered with flov/ers the thorns of 
guilt, and taught temptation fwecter tiotes, fofter 
blandifhments, and ftronger allurements. 

It has been apparently the fettled purpofe of fome 
•writers, whofe powers and acquifitions place them* 
high in the ranks of literature, to fet faftiion on the 
fide of wickednefs ; to recommend debauchery, and 
lewdnefs, by aflbciating them with qualities moft 
likely to dazzle the difcernment, and attra6l the af- 
fections. ; and to fhow innocence and goodnefs with 
* fuch attendant weaknefles as necefllarily expofed them 
to contempt and derifion. 

Such naturally found intimates among the cor- 
rupt, the thoughtlefs, and the intemperate 5 paffed 
their lives amidft the levities of fportive idlenefs, or 
the warm profeffions of drunken friehdfliip ; and fed 
their hopes with the promifes of wretches, whom 
their precepts had taught tofcoffatUutJx* ^Mt^>Nft:K 
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fools had laughed away their fprightlinefs, and the 
languors of exccfs could no longer be relieved, they 
faw their protestors hourly drop away, and wondered 
and ftormed to find themfelves abandoned. Whether 
their companions perfifted in wickedneis, or returned 
to virtue, they were left equaUv without affiftance ; 
for debauchery is felfifli and negligent, and from vir- 
tue the virtuous only can expe3 regard. 
. It is faid by Florus of Cataliniy who died in the 
tnidft of flaughtered enemies, t^zt his death had been 
iUuJiriom^ had it been fuffered for his country. Of 
the wits, who have languiflied awav life under, the 
prefTuresof poverty, or in the reftleisnefsoffufpenfe, 
carefled and rejeded, flattered and defpifed, as they 
were of more or lefs ufe to thofe who ftiled them- 
felves their patrons, it might be obferved, that their 
miferies would enforce compaffion, had they been 
brought upon tl)em by bonefty and religion. 

Th£ wickednefs of a loote or profane audior is 
more attrocious than that of the giddy libertine, or 
drunken raviiher, not only becaufe it extends its ef- 
fc£ks wider, as a peftilence that taints the air is more 
deftrudlive than poifon infufed in a draught, but be- 
caufe it is committed with cool deliberation. By the 
inftantaneous violence of defire a good man may 
fometimes be furprifed before reflection can come to 
his refcue; when the appetites have ftrengthened 
their influence by habit, they are not eaflly reflfled 
or fupprefled ; but for the frigid villainy of ftudious 
lewdnefs, for the calm malignity of laboured impie- 
ty, what apology can be invented ? What puni(h- « 
ment can be adequate to the crime of him who re- 
tires to folitudes for the refinement of debauchery; 
who tortures his fancy, and ranfacks his memoryi 
only that he may leave the world lefs virtuous than 
he found it \ that he may intercept the hopes of the 
ji£ng generation \ and fpread fnares for the foul widi 
more dexterity ? 

What 
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What were their motives, or what there cxcu- 
fes, is below the dignity of reafon to examine. If 
having extinguifliecj in themfelves the diftinftion of 
right and wrong, they were infenfiblc of the mii*- 
chief which they j)romoted, they defervcd to be 
hunted down by the general conripaft, as no longer 
partaking of focial nature ; if influenced by the 
corruption of patrons, or readers, they facrificed 
their own convi6tion§ to vanity or intcreft, they 
were to be abhorred with more acrimony than he 
that murders for pay : fmce they committed great- 
er crimes without greater temptations. 

O F him to whom much is given^ much jhallhe re- 
quired. Thofe, whom God has favoured with fu- 
perior faculties, and made eminent for quicicnefs of 
intuition, and accuracy of diftinctions, will cer- 
tainly be regarded as culpable in his eye, for defedts 
and deviations which, in fouls lefs enlightened may 
*4)e guihlefs. But, /urely, none can think without 
horror on that man's condition, who has been more 
wicked in proportion as he had more means of 
excelling in virtue, and ufed the" light imparted 
from heaven only to embcllifh folly, and (bed luftrc 
upon crimes* 
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, Numb. 78. Saturday, D^c. 15, 1750. 

. J Mors folafatitur 

S^antula fiit homnum corpufcula. ^. Juv. 

Deatli only this myfterious truth unfolds. 

The mighty foul how fmall a body holds. Da y d e n . 

CORPORAL fenfation is known to depend 
fo much upon novelty, that cuflom takes a-^ 
way from many things their power of giving plea- 
fure or pain. Thus a new drefs becomes eafy by 
wearing it, and the palate is reconciled by degrees 
to diflies which at firft difgufted it. That by long 
habit of carrying a burden, we lofe, in great part, 
■our fenftbility 6f its weight, ^y man may be con- 
vinced by putting on for an hour the armour of our 
♦nceftors; for he will fcarcely believe that noen' 
would have had much inclination to marches and 
i)attles, encumbered and opprefled, as he will find 
himfelf with the ancient panoply. Yet the heroes 
that over-ran regions, and ftormed towns in iron 
accoutrements, he knows not to have been bigger, 
and has no reafon to imagine them ftrooger than the 
prefent race of men; he therefore mult conclude, 
that their peculiar powers were conferred only by 
peculiar habits, and that their familiarity with the 
drefs of war enabled them to move in it with eafe, 
vigour, and agility. 

Yet it feems to be the condition of our prefent 
Aate, that pain ihould be more fixed and pemanent 
than pleafure. Uneafinefs gives way by flow de- 
grees, and is long before it quits its pofle/fion of 
the cenfory ; but all our gratifications are vola^Ie, 
vagrant, and eafily dfflipatcd. The fragrance of the 
jeiiamine bower is lofl after the enjoyment of a few 
moments, and the Indian wanders among his native 
fpiQtSy without any fenfe of their exhalations. It is, 

indccdf 
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indeed, not neceflary to (hew by many inftances 
what all mankind confefs, by an inceflant call for 
variety, and rcftlefs purfuit of enjoyments, which 
they value only becaufe unpofleffed. 

Something fimilar, or analagous, may be ob- 
ferved in effects produced immediately upon the 
mind; nothing can ftrongly ftrike or affeft us, but 
what is rare dr fudden. The moft important events, 
when they become familiar, are no longer confi- 
dered with wonder or folicitude, and that which at 
firft filled up our whole attention, and left no place 
for any other thought, is foon thruft afide into fome 
remote repofitory of the mind, and lies among other 
lumber of the memory, over-looked and negleSed. 
Thus far the mind refembles the body, but her* 
the fimilitude is at an end. 

The manner in which exernal force afts upon 
the body is very little fubje(9: to the regulation of 
the will ; no man can at pleafure obtund or invigo- 
rate his femes, prolong the agency of any impulfe^ 
or continue the prefence of any image traced upon 
the eye, or any found infufcd into the ear. But our 
ideas are more fubje6led to choice j we can call 
them before us, and command their ftay, we can 
facilitate and promote their recurrence, we can ei- 
ther reprefs their intrufion, or h^ften their retreat. 
It is therefore the bufinefsof wifdom and virtue, to 
feic6t among numberlefs objedh ftriving for our no- 
tice, fuch as may enable us to exalt our reafbn, ex- 
tend our views, and feclire our happinefs. But this 
choice is to be made with very little regard to rare- 
«e6 or frequency ; for nothing is valualle merely 
l>)e<::aufe it is either fure or common, but becaufe it 
is adapted to fome ufeful purpofe, and enables us to 
fupply fome deficiency of our nature. 

Milton has judicioufiy reprefented the fathet 
t>f mankind, as feized with horror and aftonifliment 
^t the fight of death, exhibited to him od t\\% 

G t 'CCwCSNi.vX 
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niouat of vifion. ^or furely, nothing can fo much 
diiiurb thepaflions, or perplex the intelleds of man, 
as the difruption of his union with vifible nature ; 
a reparation from all that has hitherto delighted or 
engaged him ; a change not only of the place, but 
the manner of his. being ; an entrance into a ftate 
not fimply which he knows not, but which per- 
haps he has not faculties to know j an immediate , 
aiKi perceptible communication with the fiipreme 
Being, and, what is above all didrefsful and alarm- 
ing, the final fentence, and unalterable allotment. 

Yet we to whom tfie fhortnefs of life has given 
frequent occafions of contemplating mortality, can, 
without emotion, fee generations of men pafs away, 
and are at leifure to eflablifti modes of fprrow, and 
adjuft th« ceremonial of death. We can look upon 
funeral pomp as a common fpcdlacle in which we 
have iTO concern, and turn away from it to trifles 
and amufements, without dejedion of look, -or in- 
quietude of heart. 

It is, indeed, apparent from the conftltution 
of the world, that there muft be a time for other 
thoughts i and a perpetual meditation upon the laft 
hour, however it may become the folitude of a 
monaftery, is inconfiftent with many duties of 
common life. But furely the remembrance of 
death ought to predominate in our minds, as an ha- 
bitual and fettled principle, always operating, 
though not always perceived j and our attention 
fliould feldom wander fo far from our own condi^ 
tion, as not to be recalled and fixed by fight of an 
event, which muft foon, we know not how foon, 
happen likewife to ourfelvcs, and of which,. though 
we cannot appoint the time, we may fecure the con* 
fequence. 

JtvERY inftance of death may juftly awaken our 
fears and quicken our vigilance, but its frequency 
/b much weakens its eSe£l, that v^e are feldom a* 

larmed, 
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larmed, unlefs (bme clofe connexion is broken, 

fome fcheme friittrated, or fome hope defeated. 

1^^ .,.- 4.«r^f^p feeccLtQ oafs on from youth, to dc- 
crepituae witnouraTTy rcTnccuvn ^,. .J ^..j _r m., 

becaufe they arc wholly involved within themfelves, 
and look on others only as inhabitants of the com- 
mon earth, without afiy expectation of receiving 
good, or intention of bellowing it. 

Events, of which we confefs the importance, 
excite little fenfibility, unlefs they alFcdt us more 
nearly than as fliarers in the common intereft of 
mankind ; that defire which every man feels of be- 
ing remembered and lamented, is often mortified 
-when we remark how, little concern is caufed by the 
eternal' departure even of thofe who have palled 
their lives with publick honours, and been diftin- 
guiflied by extraordinary performances. It is not 
poffible to be regarded with tcndernefs except by a 
few. That merit which gives greatnefs and renown, 
difFufes its influence to a wide compafs, but atfts 
•weakly on every fmgle bread ; it is placed at a di- 
ftance from common fpe£tators, and (bines like om; 
of the remote ftars, of which the light reaches us, 
but not the heat. The wit, the hero, the philolb- 
pher, v^ifffn their tempers or their fortunes have 
' hindered from intimate relations, die without any 
other efl[e£l than that of adding a new topick to the 
converfation of the day. They imprefs none with 
any frefli convi<£iion of the fragility of our nature, 
becaufe none had any particular intereft in their 
Jives, or was united to them by a reciprocation of 
benefits and endearments. • 

Thus it often happens, that thofe who in their 
lives were applauded and admired, are laid at laft in 
the ground without the common honour of a ftone ; 
becaufe by thofe excellencies with which marty 
were delighted, none had been obliged, and, though 
G 3 tk\«^ 
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they had many to celebrate, they had none to love 
them. 

Custom fofar reeulatea jrK« /i»«*:-^ • - 

^f , _-*..«o, inac loelieve men may be ge- 

serally obferved to grow lefe tender as they advance 
in age. He, who, when life was new, melted at 
the lofs of every companion, can iook in time with- 
out concern, upon the grave into which his laft 
friend was thrown, and into which himfelf is ready 
to fall i pttt that he is more willing to die than for- 
xperly, but that he is more familiar to the death of 
others, and therefore is not alarmed fo far as to eon- 
fidcr how much nearer he approaches to his end. 
But this is to fubmit tamely to the tyranny of acci- 
dent, and to fuffer our reafon to lie ufelefs. Every 
funeral may juftly be coniidered as a fummons to 
prepare for that ftate, into which it ihews us that 
.we mud ibmc time enter ; and the fummons is more 
loud and piercing, as the eveiit of which it warns us 
is at lefs diftance. To negle£l at any time preparsr 
tion for death, is to deep on our poll at a flege^ but 
to omit it in old age, is to flcep at an attack. 

It has always appeared to me one of the moft 
ftriking paiTages in the vifions of ^w^iMi?,. which 
ftigmatifes thofe as fools who compfa^^at they 
failed of happinefsby fudden death, ""flow^ &p 
^^ he, can death be fudden to a being who alwa]^ 
<' knew that he muft die, and that Uve tkne €)f bis 
M death was uncertain V* 

Since bufinefs and gaiety are always drawing 
Qur attentipn away from a future ftate^ feme a^ 
monition is frequently ncceffary to recall it to our 
■ minds, and what can more properly renew thftim- 
preffion than the examples or mortality which every 
day fupplies i The great incentive to virtue' is the 
reflection that we muft die, it will therefore \k ufe* 
Uxl to accuftom ourfelves, whenever we fee a fuiie- > 
j^lf, tQ Qpi^fider how fooa wc. may be added to the 
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number of thofc whofe probation is paft, and whofe 
happinefs or mifery (ball endure for ever* 

Numb. 79. Ti^esday, Dec, 18, 1750* 

Tom fape noftrum decipi Fabuttum^ quid 

MirarLs, Auk f Semptr bonm homo tiro eft,. Maht- 

You v/onder I've Co little wit, 

Fiiend Johrty fo often to be bit^— 

None better guard againft a cheat 

Than he who is a kmive compleat. F. LlWi^- 

SUSPICION, however ncceffary it may be to» 
our fafe paflage thro' ways befet on all fides by 
fcaud and malice, has been always confidered, when 
it exceeds the common meafures, as a token of de**^ 
pravity and corruption ; and a Greek writer of fen- 
Itences has laid down as a (landing maxim, that he 
who bekeves net another on his eathy fmows himfelf to 
Ju perjured, 

. W £ can form our opinions of that which we 
juiow noty only by placing it in compariibn with» 
fometbing that we know : whoever therefore is o- 
ver-rua with fufpicion, and dete^ artifice and ftra- 
tagem in every propofal, muft either have learned 
. by experience or obfervation the wickednefs of 
snankind, and been taught ta avoid fraud by having. 
often fuiFered or f«en treachery, or he muft derive* 
his Judgment from the confcioufneis of his own dif^ 
ppution, and.impute to others the fame inclinations 
which he feels predominant in himfelf. 

To learn caution by turning our eyes^upon life,* 
and obferving the arts by which negligence is fur- 
prifed, timidity overborne, and credulity amufed^. 
requicei either great latitude -of converfe and loi\^. 
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acquaintance with bufinefs, or un'common activity 
of vigilance, and acutenefs of penetration. When 
therefore z young man, not diiiinguiflied by viQi^"» 
of intellect, comes into the world full of fcruples 
\v\A diffidence ; makes a bargain with many provi- 
fional liniitaiions; hcfitates in his anfwer to a com- 
mon queflion, left more (hould be intended than he 
can j;nmcdiately difcover ; has a long reach in de- 
tefting the prcjeSs of his acquaintance ; confiders 
every carels as an a<S of hypocrify, and feels nei- 
ther gi atitude nor afFeftion from the tendernefs of 
. bis friends, becaufe he believes no one to have any 
real tendernefs but for himfelf j whatever expefta- 
tions this early fasacity may raife of his future emi- 
nence or riches, I can , fcldom forbear to jconfider 
tiinr as a wretch incapable of generc^ity or benevo- 
lence, as a villain early completed beyond the need 
of common opportunities and gradual temptations* : 

Upon men of this clafs inftru£tion and admoni- 
Jtion are generJilly thrown away, becaufe they con- 
fider artifice and deceit as proofs of underftanding ; 
they are mifled at the fame time by the two great 
feducers of the world, vanity and intereft, and not 
only look upon ihofe who aft wit h opennefs and 
confidence, as condemned by their principles to ob- 
fcurity and want, but as contemptible for narrow- 
neis of comprehenfion, fliortnels of views, and 
flownefs of contrivance. 

The world has been longamufed with the men- 
tion of policy in publick tranfaftions, and of art in 
private affairs ; they have been confidered as the 
effefts of great qualities, and as unattainable by men 
of the common level : yet I have not.found many 
performances either of art, or policy, that required 
fuch flupendous efforts of light, or might nat 
have been effeded by falfhood and impudence, wim- 
out the afiiftance of any other powers. To profefs 
what he does not mean, to promife what he cannot 

performt 
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perform, to flatter ambition with profpe£ls of pro- 
motion, and mifery with hopes of relief, to foothe 
pride with appearances of fubmiifion, and appeafe 
enmity by blandifliments and bribes, can furely 
imply nothing more or greater than a mind devoted 
wholly to its own purpofes, a face that canotblufh^ 
and a heart that cannot feel. 

These practices are fo mean and bafe, that^he 
who finds in himfelf no tendency to ufe them, can- 
not eafily bolieve that they are confidered by others 
with lefs deteflation ; he therefore fufFers himfelf to 
(lumber in falfe fecurity, and becomes a prey to 
thofe who applaud their own fubtilty, becaufe they 
know how to fteal upon his fleep, and exult in the 
fuccefs which they could never have obtained, had 
they not attempted a man better than themfelves, 
who was hindered from obviating their ftratagems, 
]K>t by folly,, but by innocence. 

Suspicion is, tndeeed, a temper fo uneafy and 
refilefs, that it is very juftly appointed the conco- 
mitant of guilt. It is faid, that no torture is equal 
to the inhibition of fleep long continued j a pain to 
which the ftate of that man bears a very cxzA ana-' 
logy,* who dares never give reft to his vigilance ar^d 
circumfpedion, but confiders himfelf as furrounded 
by fecret foes, and fears to entruft his children, or 
his friend, with the fecret that throbs in his bread, 
and the anxieties that break into his face. To avoid, 
at this expence, thofe evils to which eafmefs and 
friendlhip might have expofed him, is furely to buy 
fafety at too dear a rate, and, in the language of 
the Roman fatirift, to fave life by lofmg all for 
which a wife man would live. 

When in the diet of the German empire, as Ca- 
mirarius relates, the princes were orfcc difplaying 
their felicity, and each boafting the advantages of * 
bis own dominions, one who poflefled a country 
not remarkable for the grandeur of its cities, or the 
G 5 ItxxiSw^ 
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fertility of its foil,, rofe to fpeak, and the reft liftcn- 
ed between pity and coRtempt, till he declared^ irr 
honour of his territories, that he could travel 
through them without a guard, and if he was wea- 
ry, deep in fafety upon the lap of the firft man 
\vhom he fliould meet, a commendation which. 
would have been ill exchanged for the boaft of pa* 
laces, paftures, or ftreams. 

S'u sPiciON is not lefs an enemy to virtue than ta 
happinefs : he that is already corrupt is naturally 
fufpicious, and he that becomes fufpicious will 
quickly be corrupt* It. ie too conmion for us to 
learn the frauds by which ourfelves have fuffered ; 
men who are once periuaded that deceit wiil be em- 
ployed againft them^ fometimes think the iame arts^ 
juftified by the neceffity of defence. Even they 
whofe virtue is too well eftabliihed to give way to- 
example, or be fhaken by fophiftry, muft yet feet 
their love of mat>ktnd diminiihed with their efteem, 
and grow lefi zeak>us for the happinefs of thofe by 
whom they imagine their owahappineis endanger- 
ed. 

Thus we fmd old age, upoa which fufpicion has. 
been ftrongly imprefled by long intercourfe with- 
tiie world, inflexible and. fevere, not eafdy foftened 
by fubmiffion, melted by eomplaint, or fubduedby 
fupplication* Frequent experience of counterfeited 
jDiferies,. and difiembkd virtue^, in time overcomes^ 
that difpoiition to tcndernefs and fympathy, which. 
k fo powerful. in our younger years, and they that 
happen to petition the old. for compaffion or affift<^ 
ance, are doomed to languish without regard, and. 
fiiffer for the crimes of men who have formerly heen^ 
&und undeierving or ungrateful. 

Historians are certainly chargeable viith tha 
depravation of mankind, when they relate without, 
^nfiire thofe ftratagems of war by which the vir-- 
(nfja .eAemy arc engaged toJii&deftniQion. A 

ihip 



ftip comes before a port, weather-beaten and (hat- 
teredi and the crew implore the liberty of repairing 
their breaches, fupplying themfelves with neceffa- 
ries, or burying their dead. The hamanitv of the 
inhabitants inclines them to confent> the ftrangers 
enter the town with weapons concealed, fall fudden- 
ly upon their benefaftors, deftroy thofe that make 
^ refiftance, and become matters of the place j they 
return home rich with plunder, and their fuccefs iai^ 
recorded to encourage imitation^ 

But furely war has its laws, and ought to be 
conducted with fome regard to the univerfal intereil' 
of man. Thofe may juftly be purfued as enemies 
to the community of nature, who fuSer hoftility/ 
'to vacate the unalterable la.ws of right, and purfue 
Aeir private advantage by means, . which, if once • 
eftablifhed, muft deftroy kindnefs, cut off fromi' 
every man all hopes of affiftance from another, and 
fill the world with perpetual fufpicion and inf>placa- 
We malevolence. Whatever is thus gained ought 
to be reftoted, and thofe who have conquered by 
fach treachery may be juftly denied the proteftion of. 
their native country. 

Whoever commits a fraud is guHtf not only 
of the particular injury to him whom he deceive^^, 
lAit of the diminution of that confidence which coa- • 
■ftitutes not dnly the eafe but the exiftence of fociety. 
He that fufiers by impofture has too often his virtue 
more impaired than his fortune. But as it Is necef^ 
fary not to invite robbery by fupinenefs, fo it is our; 
duty not to ftipprefs tendernefs by fufpick>n; itilsv 
better to fuffer wrong than to do it, and hapjpier (oj 
fae fo^netimes. cheated than iiot to truft. 
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NifMB. 80. Saturday, Dec. 22, 1750. 

fidis ut alta fiet Kt*ve candldum 
Sora6le^ nee jam fubjiineant Onus 

Sil'va laborantes r HOR. 

Behold yon mountain's hoary height. 
Made higher with new mounts of fiiow } 

Again behold the winter*s weight 

Opprefs the laboring woods below. Dry DEN. 

A S providence has made the human foul an ac- 
XjL ^^^^ being, always impatient for novelty, 
andftruggling for fomething yet unenjoyed with 
unwearied progreflion, the world feems to have been 

• eminently adapted to this difpefition of the mind : 
it' is formed to raife expeftations by conftant vicif- 
fitudes, and to obviate fatiety by perpetual change. 
Wherever we turn our eyes, we find fome- 
thihg to revive our curiofity, and engage our atten- 
tion. In the dufk of the morning we watch the ri- 
^ng of the fun, and fee the day diverfify the clouds^ 
and open new profpe6ls in its gradual advance. Af- 
ter a few hours, we fee the fhades lengthen, and 
the light decline, till the (ky is refigned to a multi- 
tude of (hining orbs different from each other in 
magnitude and fplendor. The earth varies its ap- 
pearance as we move upon it ; the woods offer their 
ihades, and the fields their harvefts \ the hill flat- 
ters with an extenfive view, and the valley invites 
Vikh flielter, fragrance and flowers, 

T^E poets have numbered among the felicities 
of the golden age, an exemption from the change 
of feafons, and a perpetuity of fpring \ but I am 
lK>t certain that in this ftate of imaginary happinefs 
tbey have made fufficient provifion for that infatia- 

Mic dems^ of new gratifications^ which feems par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly to charaderize the nature of man. Our 
fenfe of delight is in a great meafure comparative, 
and arifes ^ once from the fenfatlons which wv 
feel, and thofe which we remember : Thus eafe af- 
ter torment is pleafure for a time, and we are very 
agreeably recreated, when the body, chilled with 
the weather, is gradually recovering its natural tc»- 
pidity ; but the joy ceafcs when we have forgot the 
cold, we muft fall below eafe again, if we deiire to 
rife above it, and purchafe new felicity by volunta- 
-ry pain. It is therefore not unlikely that however 
the fancy may be amufed with the defcription of re- 
gions in which no wind is heard but the gentle ze- 
phyr,, and no foenes are difp.ayed, but vallies en- 
namelled with unfading flowers, and woods waving 
their perennial verdure, we (hould foon grow weary 
of uniformity, find our thoughts languilh for want of 
other fubjedts, call on heaven for our wonted round 
offeafons, and think ourlelves liberally recompenfed 
for the inconveniencies of fupimer and winter, by 
new perceptions of the calmnefs and mildnefs of the 
intermediate variations. 

Every feafon has its particular power of ftriking 
the mind. The nakednefs and afperity of the win- 
try world always fills the beholder with penfive and 
profound aHonifliment \ as the variety of the icene 
is lefliened, its grandeur is increafed ; and the mind 
is fwelled at once by the mingled ideas of the pre- 
, fent and the pad, of the beauties which have va- ' 
nifhed from the ey^s, and the wafte and defolation 
that are now before them* 

It is obferved by MiUon^ that he who negle£ts to 
vifit the country in fpring, and reje£b the pleafures 
that are then in their firft bloom aiul frag];ance, is 
guilty oi fulUrmefs again/i wturi^ If we allot dif- 
ferent duties to different feafons, he may be charged 
with equal difobedience to the voice of nature, who 
looks on tb« bleak bills suid leafleik woods, withoiit 
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fcrioufAeis and awe. ♦ Spring is the fcafon of gaiety^, 
.and winter of terror 5 in fpring the heart of tran- 
quillity dances to the melody of the groves, and the 
eye of benevolence fparkles at the fight of happinefs 
and plenty : In the winter, compaflion melts at 
univerfai calamity, and the tear of foftneis ftarts at 
the waitings of hunger, and the cries pf the creaT 
tion in diftrefs. 

Few minds have much inclination to indulge 
heavinefs and forrow^ nor do I recommend them > 
beyond the degree neceflary to nmintain in its full 
vigour that habitual fympathy and tendernefs, which 
in*a world of fo much mifery, is neceflary to the 
ready difcharge of our moft important duties. The 
winter therefore is generally celebrated as the pro- 
per feafon for domeftick merriment and gaiety. We 
are feldom invited by the votaries of pleafure to look, 
abroad for any other purpofe, than that we may. 
ihrink back~ with more fatisfa^on to our coverts, 
and when we have heard the howl of the teinpeft, 
and felt the gripe of the frdft, congratulate each 
other with more gladnefs upon acloferoom, an eafy 
chair, a large fire, and a fmos^ng dinner. 

Winter brings natural inducements to joHity 
and cdnverfation. Differences, we know, are ne^ 
ver (b efFedually laid afleep, as by fome common 
calamity : An enemy unites all to whom he threa- 
tens danger. TTie rigour of winter brings gene- 
rally to the fame fire-fide thofc, who, by the oppo^ 
fition of inclinations, or dHFereiKe of employment, 
moved in various direftions through the other parts 
df the year; ind when they have met^ and firid it 
their mutual intcreft to remain together, they en- 
dear each other by mutual compliances, and often 
wifh for the cont^tiuance of the focial feafon^ with 
all its bleakneft and all its feverities. 

To the men of ftudy and imagination the win- 
ter is gcjicfallytlie chief time 06 krboor. Gloom 
7, and 
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and filence produce compofufe of mind, and con- 
centration of ideas; and the privation of external 
pleafure naturally caufes an effort to find entertain- 
ment within. This is the time in which thofe, 
whom literature enables to find amufements for 
themfelves, have more than common convuSlions of 
ibeir own happinefs. When they are condemned by ~ 
the elements to retirement, and debarred from mofl 
' Qf the diverfions which are called in to aiM the 
flight of time, they can find new fubjedis of enqui- 
ry, and preferve themfelves from that wearinefs 
which hangs always flagging upon the vacant 
miad. 

It cannot indeed be expeded of all to be poets 
and philofophers ; it is necefTary that the greater 
part of mankind (hould foe employed in the minute 
bufineis of common life » minute, indeed, not if we 
confider its influence upon our happinefs, but if we 
sefpeA the abilities requifite to conduft it Thefe 
qiufl neceilarily be more dependent on accident for 
^At means of fpending agreeably thofe hours which 
their occupations leave unengaged, or nature obli-* 

f;& them to allow to relaxation. Yet even on thefe 
wouk) willingly imprefs fuch a fenfe of the value 
of time, as may incline, them to find out- for their 
carelefs hours amufements of more ufe and dignity 
than the common games, which not only weary the . 
mind without improving it, but flrengthen the paf- 
fions of envy and avarice, and often lead to fraud 
and to profufion,. to corruption and to ruin. It is 
vnworthy of a reafonable being to fpend any of the 
Kttle time allotted us^ without fome tendency, ei- 
. ther dhre<^ or obTique, to Ac end of our exiftence. 
And though every moment cannot be laid out on 
^e fbnnaland regular improvement of our knavr- 
ledge, or in the ilated pra^ice of a moral or reli- 
gious dfity, yet none Ihouldhe, fo fpent as to ex- 
dude wifdom. or. virtue^ or pais without.pQffibility 
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of qualifying us more or lefs for the better employ- 
ment of thofe which arc to come. 

It is fcarcely poffible to pafs an hour in honeft 
converfa\ion5 without being able when we rife from 
it, to pleafe ourfelves with having given or received 
fome advantages ; but a^ man may fliuffle cards, or 
rattle dice, from noon to midnight, without tracing 
any new idea in his mind, or being able to recoUoft 
the day by any other token than his gain or lofs, and 
a confufed remembrance of agitated paffions, and 
clamorous altercations. 

However, as experience is of more weight 
than precept, any of my readers, who are contriving 
how to fpend the dreary, months before them, may 
cpnfider which of their paft amufements fills them 
now with the greateft fatisfaition, and refolve to 
repeat thofe gratifications of which the pleafure is 
• mod durable. 

Numb. 8i. Tuesday, Dec.2^^ i750» 

Dtfcite Juftitiam moniit'- Virg. 

Hear, andbe juiL 

AMONG queftions which have been difcuf- 
fed without any approach to decifion, may 
be numbered the precedency or fuperior excellence 
of one virtue to another^ which has long furniihed 
a fubjedt of difpute to men whofe leifure ient then 
out into the intellectual world in fearch of employ- 
Ynent, and who have, perhaps, been fometimes 
with-held from the practice of their favourite duty) 
by zeal for its advancement, and diligence in ks ce- 
kbrdtioiu 

Thi 
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The intricacy of this difpute may be alleged ai 
a proof of that tendernefs for mankind .which Pro- 
vidcKcc has, I think, univcrfally difplayed, by ma- 
king attainments eafy in proportion as they are ne- 
ceflary. That all the duties of morality ought to 
be praftifed, is without difficulty difcoverablc, be- 
caufe ignorance or uncertainty would immediately 
involve the world in confu&on and difhefs j but 
which duty ought to bcmoft efteemed, we may 
continue to debate, without inconvenienc*, fo all be 
diligently performed as there is opportunity or need : 
for upon pra(5lice, not upon opinion, depends th^ 
happinefs of mankind ; and controverfies, merely 
" fpeculative, are of fmall importance in themfelves, 
however they may have fometimes heated a difpu- 
tant, or provoked a faction. 

Of the divine author of our religion it is impof- 
fible to perufe the evangelical hiftories, without ob- 
ferving how little be £sivoured the vanity of inqui-> 
iltiyenefs ; how much more rarely he condefcended 
to fatisfy curiofity, than to relieve diftrefs ; and how 
much he defired that his foUowers^ould rather ^x- 
eel in goodnefs than in knowledge. His precepts 
tend inrmiediately to the redification of the moral 
principles, and the diredion of daily conduft, with- 
out oftentation, without art, at once irrefragable 
and plain, fuch as well-meaning fimplicity may rea- 
dily conceive, and of which we cannot miftake the 
meaning, but when we are afraid to find it. 

The meafure of juflice prefcribed to us, in our 
tranfadions with others, is remarkably clear and 
comprehenfive : JVhatfoever you would that meu 
Jhould do unto you^ even fo do unto them. A law by 
whichsCvery claim of right may be immediately ad- 
jured, as far as the private confcience reqires to be 
informed ; a law of which every man may find the 
expofition in his own bread, atid which may alwaya 

bj» 
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bcobfcrved without any other qualifications than 
honefty of intention, and purity of will. 

Over this la'.v, indeed, Come fons of CoyhlAt-y 
have been fubtle enough to throw mifts, which 
have darkened their own eyes. To perplex this u* 
niverfal principle, they have enquired whether a 
man, confcious to himfelf of unreafonable wi(he5> 
be bound to gratify them in another. But furely 
there needed no long deliberation to conclude, that 
the defires, which are to be confidered by us as the 
meafure of right, muft be fuch as we approve, and 
that we ought to pay no regard to thofe expeda- 
tions in others which we condenm in ourfelves^ 
and which, howeverthey may intrude upon our ima- 
gination, we know it our duty to reiift and fupprefs. 

On£ of the moft celebrated cafes which have 
been produced as requiring ibme fkill in the direc- 
tion of confciencc to adapt them to this great rule,, 
-k that of a criminal aAcing mercy of bis judgcv 
who cannot but know, that if he was in the ibuc cf 
fhe lopplicant, he fliouU defile that pardoa wkick 
he now denies. The difficulty of thb fophtfat wiil 
•vanifii, if we remeiiilRfftbat ilie parties ace, in to- 
ality, on one fide the criminal, and an the other tie- 
community, of which the magifbate is only the mih 
nifter, and by which be is intruded with the pt>- 
blick fafety. The magiftrate therefore, in pardon^ 
ing a man unworthy of pardon, betrays the truft 
with v4iich he is invefted, gives away what is not 
bis own, and, apparently, does to others what he 
would not that others fhould do to him. Even the 
community, whofe right is ftill greater to arbitrary 
grants of mercy, is bound by thofe laws which re- 
gard the great republick of mankind, and cannot 
juflify fuch forbearance as may promote v^ckedoeiv 
and leflen the general confidence and fecuiity in 
which ^11 have an equal intereft, and which allare 
ihcrcforo bound to maintain. For this reafon the 
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ftate has not a right to erefit a general fanSuary for 
fy^iliv^§..jor^ive protedtion to fuch as have for- 
mon morality equally acknowiei^eb'^^ws. of com- 
becaufe no people can, without infracSioft of the 
univerfal league of focial beings, incite, by pro- 
fpe<3s of impunity and fafety, thofe praftices in ano- 
ther dominion, which ihey would thtmfelves pu- 
nifti in their own. 

One occafion of uncertainty and hefitation, in 
thofe by ^hom this great rule has been commented 
and dilated, is the confufion of what the exafter 
cafuifts are careful to extinguiflb, debts of jujiicty 
and debts of charity. The immediate and primary 
intention of this precept, is to cftabUfli a rule of 
jufldce, and I know not whether invention, or Ib- 
phiftry, cat) ftart a fmgle difficulty to retard its api- 
,plicatbny when it is thus exprefied and explained, 
Ut every man allow the. claim of right in another whidf 
bejboidd think hirnfelf entitled to make in. the like eir^ 
danftancei, 

Thb difcharge of the debts of charity j or dutits 
which we owe to others not merely as required 
by juftice, but as di<5iated by benevcMence, admks 
in its own nature greater complication of circunk- 
ftances, and greater latitude of choice. Juftice is 
indifpenfably and univerfally neceflary, and what 
is Tieceiiarv muft always be limited, uniform, and 
diftindl. D\xt beneii«ence, though in general equal- 
ly enjoined by our religion, and equally needful to 
the conciliation of the divine favour, is yet, for the 
-moft part, with regard to its Angle ads, elective and 
voluntary. We mav, certainly, without injury to 
our fellow-beings, allow in the diftribution of kind- 
- neis fomething to our afFe£iions, and change the 
meafure of our liberality according to our opinions 
and profpe£is, our hopes and fears. This rule there- 
fore ia not equally deteroaihate and abiblute wnh re- 
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fpeft to offices of kindncfs, and adts of liberality, 
•bccaufe liberality and kindnefs, abfolutely deter- 
mined, would lofe tbevci5v?i'rtat)ie,"^ tor giving that 
Wincn"we are pofitively forbidden to withhold ? 

Yet even in adjufting the extent of our benefi- 
cence no other mvijafure can be taken than this pre- 
<^ept affords us, for we can only know what others 
fuffcr or want, by confidering how we (hould be 
affeftcd in the fame ftate ; nor can wc proportion 
our affiftance by any other rule than that of doinj; 
what we Ihould then expeS from others. It indeed 
generally happens that the giver and receiver differ 
in their opinions of gcnerouty ; the fame partiality 
to his own intereft inclines one to large expe(5ta- 
•tions, and the other to fparing diftributions. Per- 
•haps the infirmity of human nature will fcarcely 
fuffer a man groaning under the preffure of diftrefs, 
to judge rightly of the kindnefs of his friends, or 
think they have done enough till his deliverance i» 
completed ; not therefore what we might wi(h, but 
what we could demand from others, We are obli- 
ged to grant, iince, though we can eafily know 
how much we might claim, it is impoffible to de- 
termine what we &ould hope. 

But in all enquiries concerning the pradice of 
voluntary and occafional virtues, it is fafeft for 
minds not oppreffed with fuperftitious fears to de-. 
termine againft their own inclinations, and fecurc 
themfelves from deficiency by doing more than they 
believe ftriftly ncceffary. For of this every man 
may be certain, that if he were to exchange condi- 
tions with his dependent, he fhould expe6l more 
than, with the utmoft exertion of his ardour, he now 
will prevail upon himfelf to perform ; and when 
reafon has no fettled rule, and our paffions are dri- 
ving to miflead us, it is furely the part of a wife 
m^n to err on the fide of fafety. 

Numb. 
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Numb. 82. Saturday, Dec. 2^^ 1750- 

Omnia Caftor emity fie fi^t ut omnia vendat. Mart. 
Who buys without difcrction, buys -to fell. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

IT will not be ncceflaiy to follicit your good 
will by any formal preface, when I have in- 
formed you, that I have long been known as the 
moft laborious and zealous virtuofo that the prefent 
jge has had the honour of producing, and that in* 
conveniencies have been brought upon me by an un- 
extJnguifliable ardour of curiofity, and an unfbakcn 
perfeverance in the acquifition of the productions 
of ^rt and nature. 

It was obferved, from my entrance into the 
world, that I had fomething uncommon in my. dif- 
poiition, and that there appeared in me very early 
tokens of fuperior genius. I was always an enemy 
to trifles ; the play-things which my mother be- 
ftowed upon me, I immediately broke, that I 
might difcover the method of their ftrudure, and 
the caufes of their motions ; of all the toys with 
which children are delighted I valued only my co- 
ral, and as foon as 1 could fpeak, afked, like Pet- 
refc, innumerable queftions which the maids about 
me could not rdblve. As I grew older I was more ' 
thoughtful and ferious, and inflead of amufmg my- 
felf with puerile diverfions, made coUeiflions of na- 
tural rarities, and never walked into the fields with- 
out bringing home ftones of remarkable formsy or 
infe^ of fome uncommon fpecies. I n^ver enter- 
ed an old houfe, from which I did not take away 
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the painted glafs, and often lamented that I was not 
one of that happy generation who demoliflied the' 
convents and monafteries, and broke windows by 
law. 

Being thus early ppffeffed by a tafte for foh'd 
knowledge, I pafled my youth with very little dif- 
turbance from pafEons and appetites, ana having no 
pleafure in the company of boys and girls, who 
talked of plays, politicks, fafliiohs, or love, I car- 
ried on my enquiries with inceflant diligence, and 
had amaiied more ftones, mofles and ihells, than 
* are to be found in miiny celebrated colledions, at 
an age in which the greateft part of young men are 
ftudying under tutors, or endeavouring to recom- 
fliend themfelves to notice by their dre^, their air, 
and their levities. 

When I was two and twenty years old, I be- 
came by the death of my father polfefled of a fmall 
^ eftate in land, with a very large fum of money in 
the publick funds, and muft confefs that I did not 
• much lament him, for he was a man of mean parts, 
bent rather upon growing rich than wife. He once 
fretted at the expence of only ten fhillings, which 
he happened to overhear me offering for the fting of 
a hornet, though it was a cold moift fummer, in 
which very few hornets had been feen. He often 
recommended to me the ftudy of phyiick, in 
which, faid he, you may at once gratify your Curi- 
ofity after natural hiftory, and increafe your foi^ 
tune by benefiting mankind. I heard him, Mr» 
flAMBLER^ with pity, and as there was no pro* 
fpedt of elevating a mind formed to grovel, fuflered 
him to pleaft himfelf with hoping that I ihoaM 
-femetime follow his advice. For you know thcrt 
are men, with whom, when they have once fettle! 
a notion in their heads, it is to very little purpoft 
todifpute. 
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Beii^g now left wholly to my own inclinations^ 
I very foon enlarged the bounds of my curiofity, and 
contented myfelf no longer with fuch rarities as re- 
quired only judgment and induilry^ and when once 
found, might be had for nothing. I now turned 
my thoughts to Exotlcks and Jntiques^ and became 
fo well known for my generous patronage of inge- 
' nious men, that my levee was crouded with vifi- 
tants, fome to fee my mufeum, and others to in- 
creafe its treafures, by felling me whatever they had 
brought frorp other countries. 

I HAD always a contempt for that narrownefs of 
conception, which contents itfelf with cultivating 
fome fingle corner of the field of fcience ; I took 
the whole region into my view, and wiflied it of 
yet greater extent. But no man's power can be 
equal to his will. 1 was forced to proceed by flow 
tlegrees, and to purchafe what chance or kindnefs 
happened to prefent. I did not however proceed 
without fome defign, or imitate the indifcretion of 
thofe, who begin a thoufand collections, and finifli 
none. Having been always a lover of geography, 
I determined to colled the maps drawn in the rude 
and barbarous times, before any regular furvejrs, 
or juft obfervations ; and have, at a great expence, 
brought together a volume, in which, perhaps, not 
a &ngle country is laid down according to its true 
Atuation, and by which, he that defires to know 
the errors of the ancient geogiaphets may be amply 
informed. 

But my ruling paffion is patriotifm : ihy chief 
care has Ken to procure the produAs of our own 
coontry ; and as Mfrei received the tribute of the 
. Wilch in wolves heads, I allowed my tenants to 
]xiy dieir rents in butterflies, tiU I had exhaufted the 
fapilionaceous tribe. I then direAed them to the 
fHttfiiit pfodier aniiDab^ and obtamed, by. thiftcafy 

metho(^. 
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^j^i Sethod, mod of the grubs and inrc(Sls, which 
land, air, or water can fupply. I have three fpe- 
cies of earthworms not known to the naturalifts, 
have difcovered a new ephemera, and can ihewfour 
wafps that were taken torpid in their winter- quar- 
ters, I have, from my own ground, the longeft 
blade of grafs upon record, and once accepted, as 
a half year's rent for a field of wheat, an ear con- 
taining more grains than had been feen before upon 
a fingle ftem. 

One of my tenants, fo much neglefted his own 
intereft, as to fupply me, in a whole fummer, with 
only two horfe-flies, and thofe of little more than 
the common fize ; and I was upon the brink of 
feizing- for arrears, when his good fortune threw a 
white mole in his way, for which he was not only 
forgiven, but rewarded, ^ 

These, however, were petty acquifitipns, and 
made at fmall expence ; nor (hould 1 have ventured 
to rank myfelf among the virtuofi without better 
claims. 1 have fuffered nothing worthy the regard 
of a wife man to efcape my notice : I have ranfack- 
ed the old and the new woi Id^ and been equally at^ 
tcntive to paft ages and the reft. For the illuftra- 
tion of ancient hiftory, I can fliew a marble, of 
which the infcription, rhough it is not now legible, 
appears from fome broken remains of the letters, 
to have been Tufcan^ and therefore probably engra- 
ved before the foundation of Rome, I have two 
pieces of porphyry found among the ruins of Ephe- 
fus^ and three letters broken off by a learned tra- 
veller from the monuments zt Perfepulis'y a piece 
of ftone which paved the Areopagus of Athens^ and 
a plate without figures or charaAers, which was 
found at Corinth^ and which I therefore believe to 
be that metal which was once valued before gold. 
I haA/:e fand gathered out of the Grankusi afrag- 

Bieat 
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mtxA of Trajan*s bridge over the Dmiube ; fome of 
the mortar which cemented the water-courfe of 
TarquiMi a hocfe-ihoe broken on the Flamman 
vizy ; and a turf with five daifies dug foom the field 
of PbarfaiSm. 

I DO not wilh to raife the envv of imiucoelifiil 
coUedors, by too pompous a difpfay of my fcienti- 
fick wealth," but cannot forbear to obferve, diat 
there are few regions of the |;lobe which are not 
honoured witli fome^nemorial m my cabinets. The 
PerRan monarchs^are £iid to have boafted the great- 
ae& of their empire* by being fenred at their jtaUes 
with drmk from the Gmgu and the DwnAi: I can 
ihew one vial, of which the water was formerly an 
icicle on the crags of CeucMJm^ and inother diat 
contains what once was fnow on die top of Atlasi 
in a third is dew brufhed from a banana in the gar- 
dens of IJ^ban ; and, in another^ brine that has 
ic41ed in the Padfick ocean. I flatter myfelf that 
I am writing to a man who will rejoice at the ho- 
nour which my labours have procured to my coun- 
try, and therefore, I fliall tell you that Bruam can 

. by my care boaft of a fnail that has crawled upon 
the wall of Cbiaa ; a humming bird which an >^» 
nurican prince& wore in her ear ; the tooth of an 
elephant who carried the queen of Siam \ the ikin 
of an ape that was kept in the palace of the great 
mogul ; a ribbon that adorned one of the maids 
of a Turkijb fultana ; and a fcymeter once weilded 
by a foldier ^iAias the ^eat. 

Ik colle^ng antiquities of every country, I have 

. been careful to cbu/e only by intrinfick worth, and 
real ufefulnefi, without regard to party or opinbns. 
I have therefore a lock of CrMtwiltt hair in a box 
turned from a piQce of the royal oak; and keep in 
ibe bm^ drawers, fand fcraped from the coffin of 
kiiig Ricbard^ 9ni a commiffion figned by Henry 
V^h.U. H the 
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the fcvcnth, I have equal veneration for the rufFof" 
JS/rztf^^/A and the flioe of Mary of Scathnd-^ and 
ihould lofc, with like regret, a tobacco-pipe of isi?- 
ieigb^ and a ftimip of kin^ James. I have paid the 
fanae price for a glove of Uwis^ and a thimble of 
queen Mary % for a fur cap of the Czotj and a boot 
«f Charles of Sweden. 

You will eafil^ imagine that thefe accumulations 
iirere not made without fome dimunition of my for- 
tune, for I was fo Well known to fpare no coft, 
thai at every fide fome Ud tgainft me for hire^ fome 
ibr fport, and fome for malice; and if I afked the 
"pnct of any thin| it was fuificientto double the de- 
mand. For cunofity, trafficking thus with ava- 
tice, the wealth of ImUa had not -been enough ; 
imd I, by little and little, transferred all my money 
ftom die funds to my clofet ; here I was indined to 
it6p^ and live upon my eftate in literary leifure, but 
the fale of the Harlektn coile^ion fbook my refb- 
fution : I mortgaged mv land, and purcfaafed thirty 
medals, which I coula never find before. I have 
iftt length bought till I can buy nh longer, and the 
cruelty of my creditors has feized my repofitory ; I 
am therefore condemned todifperfe what the labottr 
of an age will not re-aflemble. I fabmit to that 
which cannot be bppofed, and fhall, in a fliort 
dme, declare a fale. I have, while it is yet in my 
power, fent you a pebble, pick'^i up by Tavemier 
em the banks of the Ganges ; for which I defire no 
other recompence than thaet you will TeooawieBd 
iny catalogue to the publidk. 

^ QUISaUILIUS. 



4ftmB. 
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Numb. 83. Tuesday, Jan. i, 1751* 

ififimtiU^ quod f ados ^fiuiUi ejtgkruu PxJE9« 

AU lifbleis fcieoce is an empty boaft. 

TH E publication of the letter in my laft p«« 
per has naturally led me to the confidc- 
Mtien of that thirft after curiofKies, which often 
ilraws contempt and ridicule upon itfelf, but which 
is perhaps no otherwife blameable, than as it wants 
.thofe circumfiantial recommendations which add 
kiftre even to moral excellencies, and are abfolute^ 
ly neceflkry to the grace and beauty of indiiferent 
-aftions. 

C)BA&NiNO confers, fo much fuperiority on thofe 
who poflfefs it, that they might probably have efca* 
ped.all cenfure, had tKey been able to agree among 
themfelves ; but as envy and competition have di- 
vided the republic of letters into fadions, they have 
negleded the common intereft ; each has called in 
IbreigA aid, and endeavoured to ftrengthen his own 
caufe by the frown of power, the hifs of ignorance, 
and the clamour of popularity. They have all en* 
gaged jtt- feuds, till by mutual hofiilities they demo- 
liiked thofe out-works which veneration had raifed 
for their fecurity, and expofed themfelves to barba- 
rian^ by whom ev«ry region of fcieoce is equally 
laid waile. 

But WEEN men of difierentihidies and proftf- 
fions, may be obferved a conftant reciprocation of 
rq>roaches. The coUedor of fliells and flones, de« 
jides the folly of him who paftes leaves and flowers 
upon paper, pleafes him&lf with ,tx>lQurs that are 
|>ercqp!dbljr ftding, and amafles with care what caa- 
H % not 
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not be preferved. The hunter of infers (lands a- 
mazed that any man can wafte his fbort time upon 
lifelefs matter, while many tribes -of animals yet 
want their hiftory. Every one is inclined not ^nly 
to promote his own ftudy, but to exclude all odiers 
from regard, and having hpited his imagination 
with fome favourice purfuit, wonders that the 
reft of mankind are not feized wkh the faihe paf- 
fion. 

Th£RE are, indeed, mai^ fiiljeds of fiudy 
whkh feem but remotely allied to ufeful know- 
ledge, and of little importance to happinefs or 
virtue i nor is it eafy to forbear feme fsdlies of o^er^- 
riment, or exprefSons of pity, when W'C fee a man 
wrinkled with atteAtion, Skfid emaciated with foli- 
tude in the inveftigatioft of quefttons, <»f which, 
without vifible inconvenience, the world may ex- 
pire in ignorance. Yet it is dangerous to dtlcou** 
rage well- intended labours, or innocent curiofity; 
for he who is employed in fearches^ which by any 
dedu&ion of confequences tend to the benefit of 
life, is iurely laudable, in comparifon of thofe who 
fpend their time in countera£tin^ happineis, and 
filling the worid wkh wrong and &nger, confufion 
and remorfe. No man can perform 10 little as not 
to have reafon to congratulate himfelf on his me- 
rits, when he behoMs the multitudes that live m 
total idkneft, and have never yet endeavoured to be 
ufefuL 

It is impoflftle toddtem^ the limits of inqui- 
ly, or to ibrefee what confequences a new difeoveiy 
may produce. He who fullers not his faculties to 
lie torpid, has a chance, whatever be his employ- 
ment, of doing good to his fellow-creatures* The 
man that firft ranged the woods in fearch of medi- 
cinal brings, or climbed the mountains for falutuy 
flantSy has undoubtedly merited the gratii^jde pf 

pofteri^f 
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pofterity, bow much foever his frequent mifcarria- 
ges might excite the fcorn of his cotemporaries. If 
what appears little be univerfally defpifed, nothing 
greater can be attained, for all that is great was at 
Srft little, and rofe t6 its prefent bulk by gradual 
acceffions, and accumulated labours. 

Those who lay out time or money in afiemb- 
line matter for contemplation, are doubltlefs entitled 
to feme degree of refpe^t, though in a flight of 
gaiety it be eafy to ridicule their treafure, or in a fit 
of fullennefs to deipife it. A man who thinks only 
on the particular o' je£t before him, goes not away 
much illuminated by having enjoyed the privilege 
of handling the tooth of a (hark, or the paw of a 
white bear j yet there is nothing more worthy of 
admiration to a philofophical eye, than the flruc- 
ture of animals, by which they are qualified to fup- 
port life in the elements or climates to which they 
aire appropriated i and of all natural bodies it muft 
be generally confefled, that they exhibit evidences 
of mfinite wifdom, bear their teflimony to the fu« 
preme reafon, and excite in the mind new raptures 
of gratitude, and new incentives to piety. 

I'o colled the productions of art, and examples 
of mechanical fcience or manual ability, is unque- 
fiionably ufeful, even when the things themfelves 
are of (mall importance, becaufe it is always ad- 
vantageous to know how far the human powers 
have proceeded, and how much experience has 
'^Ibund to be within the reach of diligence. Idlenefs 
and timidity often defpair without being overcome, 
and forbear attempts for fear of being defeated ; 
and we may promote the invigoration of faint en- 
deavours by ihewing what has been already per- 
formed. It may fometimes happen that the greateft 
eilbrt^of ingenuity have been exerted in trifles, yet 
H 3 th^ 
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the fame principles and expedients may be affiled 
to more valuable purpofes^ and the movements 
which put into a£lion machines of no ufe but to 
raife the wonder of ignorance, may be employed to. 
drain fens, or manufadlure metals, to affift the ar- 
chite£l, or prcfcrve the failor* 

For the utenfils, arms, or drefles of foreign na- 
tions, which make the greateil part of many col- 
k£Hons, I have little regard when they are valued 
only becaufe they are foreign, and can fuggeft no 
improvement of our own pradice* Yet they arc 
not all equally uielefs, nor can it be ^ways iafely 
determined, which fhould be reje£^ed or retained ; 
for they may fometimes ynexpedtedly contribute to 
the illuAration of hiftory, and to the knowledge of 
the natural commodities of the country, or of the 
genius and cufioms of its inhabitants. 

Rarities there are yet of a lower rank, which 
owe their worth merely to accident, and which caA 
convey no information, nor &tisfy any rational de» 
fire. Such are many firagments of antiquity, as 
vrns and pieces of pavement ; and things held in 
veneration only for having been once the property 
of Tome eminent perfon, as the armour of king 
Henry^ or for having been ufed upon fome remark* 
able occafion, as the lanthorn of Guy Faux. The 
lol's or prefervation of thefe feems to be a thing in- 
different^ nor can I perceive why the pofleffion of 
them fliould be coveted. Yet, perhaps, even this 
curiofity is implanted by nature ; and when I find 
Tully confeffing of himfelf, that be could not for-* 
bear at Athens to vifit the walks and houfes which 
the old philofophers had frequented or inhabited, 
and recolleA the reverence which every nation, ci- 
vil and barbarous^ has paid to the ground where me* 
rit has been buried, I am afraid to declare againft the 
ll^eneral voice of Qiankind)^ and am inclined to be- 
lieve. 
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lieve, that this regard, which weinvoluntaj-ily pay ta 
the meaaeft relique of a man great and ilbifiirious, 
is intended as an incitement to labour, and an en«* 
couragement to exped the iame renown^ if it.be 
(pughc by the fain^ virtue9. 

The virtuofo therefore cannot be faid to be whol- 
ly ufeleCs ; but perhaps he may be fometimes culpa- 
ble for confining himfelf to bufinefs below his geni«> 
us, and iofing in petty fpeculations, thofe hours b/ 
\yhich, if he had fpent them in nobler ftudies, hq 
might have given new light to the intellectual world. 
It is never vrithQut grief, that I find a man capable 
of ratiocination or invention inlifting himfelf in this 
fecondary clafs of learning ; for when he has once 
difcovcred a method of gratifying his defire of emi- 
nence hy expence rather than by labour, and knowiv 
the fweets of a life bleft at once whh the eafe of 
idlenefs, and the reputation of knowledge, he will* 
not eafiiy be brought to undergo again the toil of 
thinking, or leave his toys and trinkets for argu- 
ments and principles, arguments which require cir-^ 
cumfpe£lion and vigilance, and principles which 
cannot be obtained but by the drudgery of medita- 
tion. He will gladly fliut himfelf up for ever with 
bis {hells and medals, like the companions of Uly/r 
fesj who having tailed the fruit of Lctosy would not 
even by the hope of feeing their own country be 
tempted again to the dangers of the fea. 

— Whofo tafl-es, 

Iiifatiate riots in the fweet repafts ; 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits his houic> his country, and hi^ friends. 

Pqft.. 

Collections of thb kind are of ufe to the 

learned, as.jbieaii^ pf fione and piles of timber are 

li ^ neceilar^ 
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neceflary to the archifiefi. But to dig the quariy 
or to fieaicb the field, requires not much of any qua- 
lity, beyond ftubbom perfeverance ; and though 
^nius muft often lie unaAiye without tht» humble 
affiftance, yet this can claim little pra^fe becaufe 
every man can afibrd it. 

To mean underftandings^ it is fufficient honour 
to be numbered amongft the loweft labourers of 
learning ; but different abSities moft find diiTerent 
talks. To hew ftone, would have been unworthy 
of Palladio ; and to have rambled in fearch of fhelb 
and flowers^ bad but iU fuited with the capacity of 
Nttvian. 

Numb. 84. SATUta>AY, Jem. 5» 1751. 

Qmarum/uerat fMf^ CHAaxnsMB, muammt 

Et pu€rf mtfhf^ agidutdifU €WHSn 
Jam mm nigrefctnt mfafudaria kmrha^ 

Sed tilt non cri*vi : te noffir *viliicus Barret ; 

^e d^finfator, te Oomus hfa pan/ef. 
CorripiSi obfervMS^ qm^ersris, fujpiria ducts, 

Et vix aferulis abftinet ira tnanum. Mart; 

You rock'd my craddle, were my guide 

Ift yovthy ihli tending at my fide : 

But now, dear fir, my beard is grown. 

Still rm a child to thee alone. 

Omjfteward^ bntler, cook and all 

You fcight, nay e'en the very wall ;p 

You pry, andlrown, and gix)wl, and chidlev 

And fcarcc will lay the rod afid^. F. X£ WMb^ 

To thi RAMBLER- 
SIR, 

YOU feem in all your papeis to be an enemy 
to tyranny, and 10 look witb impartiality up- 
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on the world ; 1 (hall therefore lay my cafe before 
you, and hope by your decifion to be fet free from 
unreafonable re&raints, and enabled to 'Juftify my- 
felf s^inft the accufations which fpite and peevim- 
nefs produce againft me. 

At the age of five years I loft my mother, and 
my father being not qualified to fuperintend the edu- 
cation of a girl, committed me to the care of his 
fitter, who mftruAed me with the authority, and, 
not to deny her what (he may juftly claim, with the 
aileAion of a parent. She had not very elevated 
lentiments or extenfive views, but her principles 
were good, and her intentions pure 1 aiKl though 
ibme may pra£tife more virtues, fi;arce any commit; 
fewer faults. 

Under this goodlady I learned all the common 
rules of decent behaviour, and (tanding maxims of 
domeftick prudence ; and might have grown up by 
degrees to a country gentlewoman, without anjr 
thoughts of ranging beyond the neighbourhood, 
had not Flavia come down, laft fun^mer, to vifit 
her relations in the next village. I was taken, of 
courfe, to compliment the ftranger, and was, at 
the firft fight, furprized at ihr unconcern widv 
which (he (aw bfcrfelf gaoed at by company whom 
Ihe had never known before ; at the carele&nefs 
with which (he received complimetict, and the rea* 
iline(s with which (he returned diem. I found (he 
-bad (bmedung which I perceived myfelf to want, 
and could not but wi(h to be lUce lier, at once eafy 
and oflteioua, attentive and unembarafled. I went 
' borne, and (br (bur clays could think and talk of no- 
bbing but mi(s Flavia ^ thoug)i my aupt told me, 
that (he was a forward flirt, and thought herfcif 
wife before her time. 

In ^ little tinie (he rqpoU my vifit, and raifcd in 

my heart a new confufiov of love and adn^ration. 

Hs I 
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I foon faw her again, and (till found new^ charms 
in her air, converfation, and behaviour. You who 
have perhaps feen the world, may have obferved, 
that formality foon ceafes between young perfons. 
I know not how others are zfkSted on fuch occafi- 
ons, but I found myfelf krefiftibly allured tofriend- 
ihip and intimacy, by the familiar complaifance and 
airy gaiety of Fiavia \ h that ki a few weeks I be-» 
came her favourite, and all the time was paffii^ 
with me, that ibe could gain from cesemony and 
vifit. 

As Ihe eamc often to me» &e seceilarily ipeiMt 
fome hours wid> my aunt, ^ whom fiie ftaiid great 
fcfpeA, by low courtefies, fubmiiSve compliaAGC^ 
and foft acquiefcence ; but as I became gradi&aUy 
more accufiomed to her manners, I discovered that 
ber civilky was general ; that there was a certain 
degree of deference ihewn by her to circumftance^ 
and appearances; that many went away flattered 
by her humility, whom ibe deipifed in her heart ^ 
that the influence of far the greateft part of tbofe 
with whom (he converfed, ceafed with t^eir pre- 
fence; apd that ioHietimes ibe did not semember 
. the names of thems whom, without any intentioi^* 
. al infiacerity or fiHk commendation, her habitual 
civility had fent away with very high theughts 9^ 
dieir own in\pctfrtance. 

It was not long before I perceiired, that my iiim!» 
opinion was not of much weight m FJmm*6 deli- 
beri^tions, and that- (he was looked upoQ by her aaa^ 
woman of narrow fentiments,, without .kaowde4gB 
of books, or obfervations on manbind^ I bad 'hi- 
therto coniidered my aunt, as entitled by her ^irit^ 
dom and experience U> the higbeft revereace, add 
could not forbear to wonder that any oine & much 
younger (hould venture to fufped ber of eiror, or 
ignorance y but my (orprac wag wiltoiU uoo^neftf 
2 and 
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-and being now accuftomcd to think Flavia always 
in the rieht, I readily learned from her to truft my 
ewn rea&n, and to believe it poffible, that theyc 
who had lived longer might be miftaken. 

Flavia had read much, and ufed fb often to> 
converfe on fubje6b of learning, that flie put aH the 
men in the county to flight, except the ^d parfon,. 
who declared himiielf much delighted with her com- 
pany, becaufe (ke gave him opportunity to reGoile6L 
the fhidies of his younger vears, and by fome men- 
tion of ancient m>ry, had made him rub the duft 
'OfFhb HomiTj which had: lain unregarded in his 
clofet. With Hmert and a thoufand other names, 
flimiliar to Fhpw^ I had no acquaintance, but be- 
gan by comparing her accompliflimeutt with my 
•wn, to repine-at my education, and. wifh. that 1 
bad not been fo long confined to the company of 
thofe from whom nothing but houfewifery was to^ 
be learned. I tben fet myfelf toperufe fuch books^ 
as FUevia reconunended, and heard her opinion of 
their beauties and defefb. I faw new worlds hour- 
fy burfting upon, my mind, and was enraptured at 
liie profpoGLof diverfifying life with endlefi enter- 
tainments 

Thb old lady finding that a large fcreenj. which^ 
I had undertaken to adorn with turkey-work againfr- 
winter, made very flow advances, and that Ihad- 
9dded in two months but three leaves to a flowered 
apronthen in. the frame^ took the alarm, and with^ 
-all the sfceal of honeft folly exclaimed againft my/ 
fiew-acquaintance, who had filled me with idIc:no- 
'lions^ and turned my head with books. But fte- 
ImuI mw loft her authority» for I began tofind in-^ 
iiumeffable miftakes in her opinicms, and impropri'* 
eties in her language ; and. therefore thought myfelf 
no Jonker bound to pay much re^dfto one who 
luiew MCCl«b0]foad'lieriiefdl^ iatfliat dairy, and 

wh» 
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who profefled to think diat nothing more is requi- 
fed of a woman, than to fee that the houfe is clean, 
and that the maids ga to bed and rife at a certain 
hour. 

£he feemed hoWever to look upon Flavia as re- 
ducing me, and to imagine that when her influence 
was withdrawn, I (bould return to my all^iance ; 
ibe therefore contented herfelf with remote hints, 
and gentle admonitions, intermixed with fage hifto- 
lies of the mifcarriages of wit, and diiappointments 
of pride. But fince file has founds that though 
Flama is departed, I ftill perfift in mv new fcheme, 
fl>e has at length loft her patience, ue {hatches my 
book out of my hand, tears my paper if flie fimb 
me writing, bums Flavians letters before my hcc 
when (he can (eize them, and threatens to lock me 
Up and to complain to my father of my perverfenefs. 
If women, ihe &ys, would but know their duqr 
and their intereft, they would be careful to ac- 
quaint themfelves with bwily affairs, and many a • 
penny might befaved ; for while the miftrefs of the 
houfe is fcribbling and reading,, fervants are junket- 
ting, and linen is wearing out. She then takes me 
round the rooms, ihews me the worked hangings^ 
and chairs of tent-ftitch, and aiks whether w this 
was done with a pen and a book. 

I CANNOT denv that I fometimes laugh, and 
fometimes am fullen, but ihe has not delicacy 
enough to be much moved either with my mirth or 
iny gloom, if fhe did not think the intereft of the 
family endangered by this change of niy manoers. 
She had for fome years marked out young Mr« £ir- 
^ an heir in the neighbourhood, remarkaUe for 
his love of fighting-cocks, as an advantageoMS 
match ; and was extremely pleafed with . th? civilir 
ties which he ufed to pay me, till under FUryia's 
tuition I learned totalkci iiibjeds whicb be could 

not 
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not luiderftand. Thia, tbc fays, is the confequence 
of female ftudy ; giris grow too wife to be adviied, 
and too ftubborn to be commanded ; but (he is re- 
folved to trv who fhall govern, and will thwart my 
humour till flie breaks my fpirit. 

These menaces, Mr. RambUfj ibmetimes make 
me quite angry ; for I have been fixteen thefe ten 
weeks, and think myfelf exempted from the domi- 
nion of a govemeft, who has na prettnfions to 
more fenfe or knowledge than myfelf. I am re- 
iblved, fince I am as tall and wife as other women^ 
to be no longer treated like a eirl. Mifs Fkvia 
has often told me, that ladies oTmy age go to af- 
femblies and routs, without their mothers and their 
aunts ^ I IhaH therefore, from this time, leave a(k- 
ing advice, and refufe to give accounts. I wiib 
vou would ftate the time at which young ladies may 
ludge for themfelves, which I am fure you cannot 
out think ought to begin before fixtcen ^ if you 
are inclined to delay it longer, I fliall have very 
little regard to your opinion* 

My aunt often telk me of the advantages of ex- 
perience, and of the deference due to fenibrit^ ; 
and both fhe and all the antiquated part of the wotU 
talk of the unreferved obedience which they pakl to 
die commands of their parents, and the undoubt- 
ing confidence with which thev liftened to their 
precepts ; of the terrors which they felt at a frow% 
and the humtljty with which they fupplicated ibr- 
givenefi whenever they had t>fiended. I cannot 
but fancy that this boaft is too general to be tnie, 
and that the young and the old were always at va- 
riance. I have, however, told my aunt, that I 
will mend whatever the will prove to be wrong ; 
but (he replies that (he has reafons of her own, and 
thatihe is ibrry to live in an a^ when girls have 
the impudence to alk £or proo£i« : 

I BEO 
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I KEG once again, Mc« RmUer^ to know who- 
dier I am not at wife as xaj aunt, and whether, 
when fhe prefumes to check cne as a babv, I may 
not pluck up-a fpirit and return her inlblence. I 
ihall not proceed to extremities without your ad- 
vice, which is therefore impatiently expe£bed by 

MYRTYLLA. 

P. S. Remember I am paft fixteea.^ 
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Otiafi tottas perieri Cupidims arcus 
CoHtmpfaqtiejacent, et Jme luce faces^ Otioa. 

At bufif heact in vain lovers arrows fly , 
Dim, i£<n3i'djt and in^tent, his tofiCAes lie^. 

MANY writers of eminence mphyfichavp 
laid out their diligence upon the ooofidenu- 
don of thofe diftempers to- which men are expeldL 
by particular ftates of life, and very learned treatir 
iies have been produced upon the maladies Jttf the. 
jcamp, the fea^ and the mines- There ar^, indeed^ 
Aw employments wUch aman accj^ domed to anat>^ 
tomical enquiries, and medical miioements^ wouM 
not find rcafons for declining as dangerous to heall^ 
<lid not his learning or^experlence ii^orm htm,, that 
almoft every occupation, however inconvetuent.«r 
formidable, is happier and fafer than a life o£ 
doth. 

The ncoeffity of aftion is not only demonflxa^ 
ble from the fabrick^ the body,, hut evident £naa 

obfervation 
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obferyttion of the univerfid pradicc of ftiankind^ 
who for the prefervation of health, in thofe whofe^ 
rank or wealth exempts them from the neceffity o£ 
lucrative labour, have invented fports and diverfiont^ 
though not of equal ufe to the world with manual 
trades, yet c£ equal fatigue to thoTe who pradife 
them, and difiering only from the drudgery of the 
hudbandoan or mamifafhirer, as they are aAi of 
choice, and therefore performed without the paiii» 
fill fenfe of oooipuUioin. Tlie huntfinan riiee earlv, 
purfiies-fais game through all the dangers and od^ 
ikii&ions of the chace, fwims rivers, and icaifls 
jprecipices, till be returns home no lefs harra&d 
than the feldier, and has perhaps fomctimes incur- 
jred as great bau&ard of wounds or death : Yet he 
has no motive to incite his ardour ; he is neither 
^hjtSt to die coDMnands of a general, nor dreads^ 
any penalties for negledi and diibbedience ; he Yim 
neither profit or honour to expefl from his perils 
and his conquefts, but toib without the hope of 
mural or civick garlands, and muft content hinv» 
felf with die pratfe of iiis tenants and companions. 

But fuch is the conftitution of man, that labmv 
fliay be filled its own lewaod ;. nor will any exter- 
nal excitements he requifite, if lit be eonfidered how 
much iiappineis is gained, and how much mifeiy 
tdcaped by frccment and violent agitation of the 
hoix. 

Ease is tbe^moft that can belioped £rDin a S^ 
dentary and una£live habit ^ eafe, a neutral ftaup 
between pain and yleafure. The dance of fpirit8» 
die bound of vigour, leadinefs of enlerprize, and 
defiance of fatijsue, are referved for him that bracos 
Us nerves, and hardens liis fibres, that keeps his 
limbs pliant with motion, and by frequent expofuj^e 
ioffttfitt his frame againfi die coounoo accidents it 
co]d<and>heat,. . -^>'^TT^>v -^ •• 

^ ^/N. With 
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With cafe, however, if it could be fecured, 
many wouM be content ; but nothing terreftrial can 
be kept at a ftand. £afe, if it is not rifing into 
pleafure, will be falling towards pain ; and what- 
ever hope the dreams or^ieculation may fuggeft of 
obferving the proportion between nutriment and la- 
bour, and keeping the body in a healthy ftate by 
fiipplfes exadly equal to its wafte, we know that, 
in efleA, the vital powers unexcited by motion, 
grow gradually languid j that as their vigour fails, 
dbftruoions are generated ; and that from obftruc- 
dons proceed mm of thofe pains which wear us 
away (lowly with periodical tortures, and which, 
though they ibmetimes fuller life to be long, con- 
demn it to be ufelefs, chain us down to the couch 
tf mifery, and mock us with the hopes of death. 

ExERCisB cannot fecureus from diat diflblution 
to which we are decreed} but while the ibul and 
body continue united, it can make the afibciation 

5 leafing, and give probable hopes that they (ball be 
isjoined by an eafy feparation. It was a principle 
among the ancients, that acute difeafes are from 
heaven, and chronical from oitffelves ; the dart of 
death indeed falls from heaven, but we poifon it by 
our own mifconduA ; to die is the fate of man, but 
to die with lingering angiai(h is generally his folly. 

It is necenary to that perfedion of whi^ our 
prefent fbte is capable, that the mind and hodf 
'ihould both be kept in a£Hon; thy Aeithcf the &- 
xulties of the one nor of the other be fuflered to 
grow kix or torpid for want of ufe ; that neither 
health be purchafed by voluntary fubmiffion to ig- 
norance, nor knowledge cultivated at the expeno» 
of that health, which muft enable it either to ffive 
pleafure to its polMbr or affiftance ta others. It is; 
too frequently the pride ^ iludents to deijpife thofe 
amufeinents and lecrcauons which give to die 

icfl 
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reft of mankind ftrength of limbs and chearfulnefs 
of heart. Solitude and contemplation are indeed 
feldom confift^ with fuch (kill in common exer« 
cifes or fports as i» ncceflary to make them pradi- 
ied with delight, and no man is willing to do that 
of which the ncceffity is not preffing and imme* 
diate, when he knows that his aukwardnels muft 
make him ridiculous* 

Ludere ani nefcit, famfeJhiBm atfiitat armiff 
JjuMuMu PiU, Dtfcwe^ Trocbrue quUfdtt 
Ni Jpijjk rifum tolUut impime Corona. 

He that^s unikilRiI will not tofs a ball. 
Nor run, nor wrcftle, for he fears die fall | 
He mftly fears to meet deferv*d di^race. 
And that the riagr wiU hifs the iM&d ais. 

CaiiCH* 

Thus the man of learning is often refigiied, aU 
moft by his own confent, to languor and pain $ and 
while m the profecution of hiy fiudies be fuffers the 
wearineis of labour, is fubjed by his courfe of life 
to the maladies of idlenefs. 

It was^ perhaps, from the obiervation of this 
mifchievous omiffion in thofe who are employed 
about intelleftual obje£b, that Locke has, in his Sj^ 
Jlim of Education J urged the neceffi^. of a trade to 
men of all ranks and profeffions, mat when the 
mind is weary with its proper tafk, it may be relax- 
cd by a (lighter attention to fome mediattical opera- 
tion ; and that while the vital fundions are relufci- 
lated and awakened by vigorous motion, the tm- 
derftanding may be reftrained from that vagrance 
and difBpation by which it relieves itfelf after a long 
intenfenels of thought, unlefs fome allurement be 
prefented that may engage application without an- 
xiety. 

Thbiui 
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There is fo little reafon for expeding frequent 
conformity to Locke s precept, that it is not necefla- 
ty to enquire whether the pradice of mechanical 
arts might not give occafion to petty emulation, 
and degenerate ambition ; and whether, if our di- 
vines and phyficians were taught the lathe and the 
chizzel, they would not think more of their tools 
than their books ; as Nero negteded the care of his 
empire for his chariot and his fiddle. It is certain- 
ly dangerous to be too much pleafed with little 
things ; but what is there which may not be pervert* 
cd ? Let us remember how much worfe employment 
might have been found for thofe hours, which a 
manual occupation appears to engrofs ; let us com- 
pute the profit with the lois, and when we refle£t 
how often a geDius is allured from bis fiudies, con- 
iider 4ikewife that perhaps by the fame attraflions 
l)e is fometimes withheld from debauchery, or re* 
called from malice, from ambition> from envfy 
apd frpo) luft. 

I HAVE always admired the wtfilpm of thofe by 
whom our female education was inftiti|ted, for ha« 
ving contrived, that every woman of whatever coih 
dition fhould be taught u)me arts of manufiadure^ 
by which die vacuities of reclufe and domeftick lei- 
fure may be filled up. Thefc arts arc more necef- 
fary as the weaknefs of their fex and the gjeneral 
fyuem of life debar ladies from many employments 
which by diveiiifying the circumftances of -men, 
preferve them from being cank^ed by the nift of 
their own thoughts. I know not how much of the 
virtue and happinefs of the world may be the confe- 
quence of this judicious regulation. Perhaps, the 
moft powerful fancy might be unable to figure the 
confufion and daughter that would be produced by 
fo many piercing eyes and vivid uhderftandings, 
turned loofe at once upon mankind, with no other 

buiiApfit. 
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bufinefs than to fparkle and intrigue, to perplex 
and todeftroy. 

Fon my part, whenever chance brings within 
my obfervation a knot of mifles bufy at their nee- 
dles, I confider myfelf as in the fchool of virtue ; 
and though I have not anv extraordinary (kill in 
plain- work or .embroidery, look upon their opera- 
tions with as much fatisfadion as their governefs, 
becaufe I regard them as providing a fecurity againft 
the moft dangerous enfnarers of the foul, by enap-> 
Wing themfelves to exclude idlenefs from their foli- 
tary moments, and with idlenefs her attendant train 
of paffions, fancies, and chimeras, fears, forrows 
and defires. Ovid and Cervantes will inform them 
that love has no power but over thofe whom he 
catches unemployed ; and HeQcr^ in the lUad^ 
when he fees Jndromache overwhelmed with ter<r 
rors, fends her for confolation to the loom and tbt 
diftaff. 

It is certain that any wild wifb or vain imagi- 
nation never takes fuch lirm pofleffion of the mind» 
aa when it is found empty and unoccupied. The 
old peripatetick princi^e^ that Nature abhors a Va* 
ttmmy mav be properly applied to the intelled, 
which will embrace any thing, however abfurd or 
criminal, rather than be wholly without an objed* 
Perhaps every man mav date the predominance of 
thofe deAres that difturb his life and contaminate 
bis oohfeience, fitnn ibme unhappy hour when too 
much leifure expoied him to their incurfions ; for 
he has lived with little obfervation either on bimfelf 
or others, who does not know that to be idle is t^ 
.be vicioust 
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Numb. 86. Satcrday, Jan. la, 1751. 

LegitimMmqui famm DtgitU tdknau et dure. Ho%« 

By fingers^ or hy car, we numbers fcan* 

Elpminstoi(« 

ONE of the ancients has obfervedv that the 
burthen of government n increafed opon 
princes by the virtues of tbeh- immediate predecef-* 
ibrs. It is, indeed, always dangerous to be placed 
in ft date of unavoidable comparifon with exceUence, 
and the danger is ftill greater when that excellence 
is confecrated by death ; when envy and biteTeft 
ceafe to a£t againft it, and thofe paffiom by which 
it was at firfi vilified and and oppofed, now ftand in 
its defence, and turn their vehemence againft ho- 
neft emulation. 

He that fucoceds a celebrated writer bas the fame 
difficulties to encounter \ he ftands under the (hade 
of exalted merit, and is hindered from rifing to his 
natural height, by the interception of thofe beams 
which fliould invigorate and quicken him. He ap- 
plies to that littention which is already engage!, 
and unwilling to be drawn oiF from certain iaxishc^ 
tion ; or perhaps to an attention already wearied, 
and not to be recalled to the fame objed. One of 
the old poets congratulates himfelf that he has the 
untrodden regions of Pamaffus before him, and that 
his garland will be gathered from plantations vrtiich 
no writer had yet culled. But the imitator treads 
a beaten walk, and with all his diligence can bnly 
hope to find a few flowers or branches untouched 
by his predeceflbr, the refi^fe of contempt, or the 
omiffions of negligence. The Macedonian conque- 
tWp when he was once invited to h^ar a man that 

fujig 
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iung like a nigbdngale, replied with ODntempt« 
^« that he had heard the nightingale berfelf ;" and 
the fame treatmeat muft every man expcA, whofe 
{xcaifeds, that be imkates another. 

Yet, in the midft of thefe difcouraging reflect- 
lions, I am about to oflFer to my reader tome obfer- 
vations upon ParaMfe Lojl^ and hope, that, how**- 
^ver I may fall below the Uluftrious writer who hai 
(b long dilated to the commonwealth of learning, 
my attempt may not be wholly ufeleis. There are, 
in every age, new errors to be re£Ufied, and new 
prqudices to he oppofed. Falfe taAe is always bufy 
to miflead thofe that are entering upon the regions 
Af learning ; and th^ traveller^ uncertajn of bis 
way, and for&ken by the fun, will he plealfd to 
i&e a fainter orb arife on the horizon, that may re-- 
fcue him from total darknefi, though with w^ 
imd borrowed luftre. 

Addison, though he has confidered this poem 
vender moft of the general topicks of criticifm, has 
>barely touched upon the verfification ; not probab- 
ly becaufe he thought the art of numbera lanwoithy 
x>f his notice, for he kmew viljh bonv mnyute attea* 
tion the ancient criticlcs confidered the difjpofition .of 
fyllables, and had himfelf given hopes of ibme me- 
trical obfervations upon |)ie gret^t Roman poet ; but 
being the firft who undertook to difplav the beau- 
ties, amd point out the defe^ of Mi^on^ he had 
many olgeds at once hcfoi:e Um^ and pafled wjl* 
linely over thofe which were moft barren ^ ideas, 
and required labour, rather than genius. 

Yet veififics^riop, ^r the an of modulating his 
numbers, is indifpenfiibly neceiTarv to a poet. Every 
other power by which tne underftanding is enlight- 
en^, or the imagination enchanted, may be exer- 
ciied in profe. But the poet has Uiis peculiar fu- 
jperiority, that to all the powers which the per- 

I fe&OD 
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fedion of every other comix)rition can require, ^he 
adds the faculty of joining nuiiick with reafon, and 
of a6tiag at once upon the fenfes and the paffions* 
I fuppofe there are kw who do not feel thecifelves 
touched by poetical melody, and who will not con- 
feb that they are more or lefs moved by the fame 
thoughts, as they are conveyed by different founds, 
and more afFe£ted by the fame words in one order^ 
Chan in another. The perception of harnwny is in- 
deed conferred upon men in degrees very unequal, 
but there are none who do not. perceive it, or to 
whom a regular feriesof proportionate founds can- 
not give light. 

In treating on fhe verfifkation of JIdiitm I am 
defirous to be generally underflood, and fhall there- 
fore fhidioflv decline the dialedl of grammarians \ 
though, indeed, it is -always di£Eicult, and fome- 
times fcarcely poffible to deliver the precepts of an 
'art without the terms i^ which the peculiar ideas 
of that arc are exprefTed, and which had not been 
invented but becaufe the language already in ufe, 
was infqffictent. If therefore I ihall toinetimes 
feem obfcure, may it be imputed to this voluntary 
interdidion, and to a defire of avoiding that offence 
which is always given by unufual words. 

The heroick meafure of the EngUJb language 
may be properly confidered as pure or nuxed. It is 

Ere when the fM:cent refb upon every fecond fyl- 
At through the wholeline. 

Courage uncertain dangers may abate. 
But wn6 can beir di' approach of certain fkt. 

Drydek. 

Here love his golden fliafts employs^ here 
lights 
His c6nftant l^p^ and w^ee his pCirple wings, 

Jleigns 
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Retgns here, and revels ; ix>t in die bought filiile 
Of hirkts, I6velefs, joylefi) uneuJear*d. 

MlLTOK. 

The accent may be obferTed, in the iecond lint of 
Dryden^ and the fecond and fourth of Milten^ to 
repofe upon every fyllable. 

The repitition of this found or percuffion at e* 
qual times, is the moft complete hafrmony of which 
a fingie verfe is capable, and ihould therdbit be 
exadly kept in diftichs, and generally in the laftline 
of a paragraph, that the ear may rol without any 
fenfe of imperfedion. 

But, to preferve the feries of founds iintranipo^ 
fed in a long compofition, is not only very difficult 
but tirefome and difgufling ; for we are foon wea- 
ried with the perpetual recurrence of the fame ca« 
dencei Neceffity has therefore enforced the mixed 
meafure, in which fome variation of the accents is 
allowed ; this, though it always injures the harmo- 
ny of the line confidered by itfelf, yet compenfates 
the lofs by relieving us from the continual tvranny 
of the fame found, and makes us more feniible of 
the harmony of the pure meafure. 

Of thefe mixed numbers every poet affords us 
innumerable inftandes, and ^//r^if feldom has two 
pure lines together, as will appear if any of bis pa- 
ragraphs be read with attention merely to the mu- 
£ck. 

Tbiis at tUehr fhady lodge arriv'd, both Aood, 

Both ftimM, mhd under^openilqr adored 

The God that made both fky, air, eartb> and 

heav'n. 
Which they beheld $ die moon's r^Dfendentglobe, 
AhdftarrjpoU: thtm alfo nm^Jl ihi nighty 
Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. 

Which 
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Which we in our appointed work employed 
Have iinifli'd, happy in our mutual kelp. 
And mutual love^ tbe crcwn of all our blijs 
Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious pfacey 
For us top large ; where div abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground. 
But thou haft promis'd from us .two a race 
To fill the earth, who iball with us extol 
Thy goodneis infinite, both when we wake. 
And when we feek, as now, thy gift of fleep. 

In this paflage k will be at firft obierved, that 
all the lines are not equally harmonious, and upon 
a nearer examination it will be found that only the 
fifth and ninth lines are regular, and the reft are 
more or lefs licentious with refpe£l to the accent* 
In feme the accent is equally upon two fyllables 
together, and in both ftrong. As 

Thus at their (hady lodge arrivM, both Jlood, 
Both turrCd^ and under open fky adorM 
The God that made both &y, air^ earthy and 
beav'o. 

In others the accent is equally upon two fylla- 
bles, but upon both weaL 



-a race 



To fill the earth, who fliall with us extol 
Thy goodnefs infinite^ both when we wake. 
And when we feek» asnow> thy gifted ilc«p. 

In die firft pair of fyllablcss the accent may deviate 
from the rigour (^ exadnefe, without any luiplea^ 
fing dimunition of harmony^ as ma^ be obfervcd 

in 
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jn the lines already cited, and more remarkably in 
thi&9 

T hou alfo mad'ft the night, 
Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. 

But, excepting in the firft pair of fyllables, 
which may be confidered as arbitrary, a poet who, 
not having the invention or knowledge of Milton^ 
has morejieed to allure his audience by mufical ca- 
dences, fbould feldom fufier more than one abcrra- 
ration from the rule in any fingle verfe. 

There are two lines in this paflage more re- 
markably unharmonious. 



-This delicious place. 



For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrop'd/f/&^ the ground. 

Here the third pair of fyllables in the firft, and 
fourth pair in the fecond verfe, have their accents 
retrograde or inverted ; the firft fyllable being ftrong 
or acute, and the fecond weak. The detriment 
which the meafure fufFers by this inverfion of the 
accents is fometimes lefs perceptible, when the ver- 
fes. are carried one into another, but is remarkably 
Unking in this place, where the vicious verfe con- 
cludes a period ^ and is yet more offenfive in 
rhyme, when we regularly attend to the flow of 
every fmgle line. This will appear by reading a 
couplet in which Cowley, an audior not fufficiently 
fiudious <^ harmony, has committed the fame 
fault. 



-His harmlefs life 



Does with fubftantial bleflednefs abound, 
And the foft wings of peace cover him round. 
Vol, II. I Li 
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In thcfc the law of metre is very grofsly Violated "by 
mingling combinations of found diredly oppofite to 
each other, as Milton exprefles it in his fonnet, by 
6c?nmitUng Jhort .and long ^ and fetting one part of 
the meafurc at variance with tlje reft. The anci- 
ents, who had a language more capable of variety 
than ours, had two kinds of verfe, the lambicky 
confifting of fliort and long fyllables alternately, 
from which our heroick meafure is derived, and the 
Trochaickj confifting in a like alteriiation of long 
and (hort. Thefe were confidered as oppofites, and 
conveyed the contrary images of fpeed and flow- 
nefs ; to confound them, therefore, as in thefe 
lines, is to deviate from the eftabliflied pradice. But 
where the fenfes are to judge, authority is not ne- 
ccflary, the ear is fufficient to deteft diflpnance, 
nor fhould I have fought auxiliaries on fuch an oc- 
cafion againft any name but that of Milton. 

Numb. 87. Tuesday, Jan. 15, 1751. 

Invidus, iracundusy ittersy 'vinofus, amatory 

Nemo adeoferus eft, ut non mtefcere poffit^ 

Si modo cultura patientem commodet aurem. Ho R. 

The flave to envy, anger, wine or love, 
The wretch of rfoth, its excellence fliall prove 5 
Fiercenefs itielf fhall hear its rage away, 
When lift'ning calmly to th' inftru6Uve lay. 

^ Francis. 

THAT few things are fo liberally bcftowcd, 
or fquandered with fo little cfFcd:, as good 
advice, has been generally obferved ; and many/agc 
pofitions have been advanced concerning Ac rea- 

fons 
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fons of this cotnplaint, and the means of removing^ 
it. It is indeed an important and noble enquiry, 
for little would be wanting to the happinefs of life, 
if every man could conform to the right as foon as 
he was ihown it. ^ 

This perverfe negleftof the moft falutary pre- 
cepts and ftubborn refinance of the moft pathe- 
tick perfuafion, is ufually imputed to him by whom 
the counfel is received, and we often hear it men- 
tioned as a fign of hopelefs depravity, that though 
good advice was given, it has wrought no refor- 
mation. 

Others who imagine, themfelves to have 
quicker fagacity and deeper penetration, have found 
out, that the ineiEcacy of advice is ufually the fault 
of the counfellor, and rules have been laid down, 
by which this important duty may be fuccefsfully 
performed : We are dire£ted by what tokens to dis- 
cover the favourable moment at whjch the heart is 
difpofed for the operation of truth and reafon, with 
;what addrefs to adminfter, and with what vehicles 
to difguife the catharticks of the foul. 

But, notwithftanding this fpecious expedient, 
we find the world yet in the fame ftate ; advice is 
ftill given, but ftill received with difguft ; nor has 
it appeared that the bitterneis of the medicine has 
been yet abated, or its power increafed by any me- 
thods of preparing it. 

If we confider the manner in which thofe who 
aflume the oiEce of dire£ling the condudl of others 
execute their undertaking, it will not be very won- 
derful that their labours, however zealous or affec- 
tionate, are frequently ufelefs. For what is the 
advice that is commonly given? A few general 
maxims, enforced widi vehemence and inculca- 
ted with importunity, but'fiiiling for want of par- 
ticular reference^ and immediate application. 

I 2 It 
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It is not often that any man can have To much 
knowledge of another, as is neceflaiy to make in- 
ftruftion ufeful. We are fometimes not ourfelves 
confcious of the original motives of our a£lions, 
and when we know them, our firft care is to hide 
them from the fight of others, and often from thofc 
moft diligently, whofe fuperiority either of power 
or underftanding may intitle them to infpeft our 
lives ; it is therefore very probable that he who en- 
deavours the cure of our intelledual maladies, mi- 
ftakes their caufe ; and that his prefcriptions avail 
nothing, becaufe he knows not which of the paf- 
iions or defires is vitiated. 

Advice, as it always gives a temporary ap- 
pearance of fuperiority, can never be very grateful^ 
erven when it is moil neceilary or moft judicious. 
But for the fame reafon every one is eager to inftru£t 
his neighbours. To be wife or to be virtuous, is 
to buy dignity and importance at a high price; 
but when nothing is neceffary to elevation but de- 
tedtion of the follies or the faults of others, no man 
is fo infenfible to the voice of fame zb to linger on 
the ground. 

TentanJa <via ejfy qua me qmt^e pqfflm, 

TolUre humOy 'vidiorque 'virum 'vohtarefer ora. 

New ways I muft attempt, my groveling name 
To raife aloft, and wing my flight to fame. 

DflVDEN* 

Vanity is fo frequently thea^arcnt motiee of 
advice, that we, for the moft part, fummon our 
powers to oppofe it without any very accurate en' 
quiry whether it is right. It is fufficient-that ano- 
ther is growing great in his own eyes at our ex- 
pence, and affumes authority over us without our 
permiiSon ; for many would contentedly fufFer the 
, . con- 
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confequences of their own miftakes, rather than 
the infolence of him who triumphs as their deliver- 
er. 

It is, indeed, feldom found that any advantages 
are enjoyed with that moderation which the uncer- 
tainty of all human good fo powerfully enforces ; 
and therefore the advifer may juftly fufpeft, that he 
has inflamed the oppofition which he laments bv ar- 
rogance and fupercilioufnefs. He may fufpedl, but 
needs not haftily to condemn himfelf, for he can 
rarely be certain that the fofteft language or molt 
iiumble diffidence would have efcapcd refentment 5 
fince fcarcely any degree of circumfpedion can pre- 
vent or obviate the rage with which the /lothful, 
the iriipotent, and the unfuccefsful, vent their dif- 
content upon thofe that excel them. Modefiy it- 
felf, if itns praifcd, will be envied ; and tbfre arc 
minds- fo impaiient of inferiority, that their graci - 
tude is a fpecies of revenge, and they return bene- 
fits, not becaufe recompence is a pleafure, but be- 
caufe obligation is a^ pain. 

The number of thofe whom the love of th^m- 
felves has thus far corrupted, is perhaps not great ; 
but there are few fo free from vanity as not to dic- 
tate to thofe who will hear their inftru6lions with a 
vifible fenfe of their own beneficence 5 and few to 
whom it is npt unpleafing to receive documents^ 
however tenderly and cautioufly delivered, or who 
arc not willing to rai'e themfelves from pupillage, 
by difputing the propoficions of their teacher. 

It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonfus of Ar- 
ragOHy that dead cmnfdlors are fafeft. I'he grave 
puts an end to flattery and artince, and the infor- 
mation that we receive from books is pure from in- 
tereft, fear, or ambition. Dead counfellors arc 
likewife moft inftru£livc ; becaufe they are heard 
with patience and with reverence. We are not 
I 3 unwilling 
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unwilling to believe that man wifcr than ourfelves, 
from whofe abilities we may receive advantage, 
without any danger of rivalry or oppofition^ and 
who affords us the light of his experience, with- 
out hurting our eyes by fla(hes of infolence. 

By the confultation of books, whether of dead . 
or living authors, many temptations to petulance 
and oppofition, which occur in oral conferences, 
are avoided. An author cannot obtrude his advice 
unafked, nor can be often fufpefted of any malig- 
nant intention to infult his readers with his know- 
ledge or his wit. Yet fo prevalent is the habit of 
comparing ourfelves with others, while they remain 
within the reach of our paifions, that books are 
feldom read with complete impartiality, but by 
thofe from whom the writer is placed at fuch a di- 
fiance that his life or death is indifFerent. 

We fee that volumes may be perufed, and pcr- 
ufed with Attention, to little efFe£^ ; and that max- 
ims of prudence, or principles of virtue, may be 
treafurcd in the memory without influencing the 
conduft. Of the numbers that- pafs their lives 
among books, very few read to be made wifer or 
better, apply any general reproof of vice to them- 
fdves, or try their own manners by axioms of ju- 
ftice. They purpofe either to confume thofe hours 
for which they can find no other amufement, to 
gain or preferve that relpefl: which learning has al- 
ways obtained ; or to gratify their curiofity with 
knowledge, which, like treafurcs buried and for- 
gotten, is of no ufe to others or themfelves. 

*^ The preacher (fays a French author) may 
•* fpend an hour in explaining and enforcing a pre- 
** cept of religion, without feeling any impreffion 
" from his own performance, becaule he may 
•* have no farther defign than to fill up his hour." 
A ftuiJent may cafily cxhauft bis life in compa- 
ring 
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ring divines and moralifts, without any praflical 
regard to morality or religipni. he maybe learn-- 
ing not to live, but to reafori ; 'he may regard only 
the elegance of ftile, juftnefs of argument, and 
accuracy of method; and may enable himfelf to 
criticife with judgment, and difpute with fubtilty, 
while the chief ufc of his volumes is unthought 
of, his mind is unaiFeded, and his life is unreform- 
ed. ' 

But though truth and virtue are thus* frequent- 
ly defeated by pride, obftinacy, or folly, we are 
.not allowed to defert them ; for whoever can fur- 
ni(h arms which they have not hitherto employ- 
ed, may enable them to gain fome hearts which 
would have refifted any other method of attack. 
Every man of genius hs» fome arts of fixing the 
attention peculiar to himfclf, by which, honeftly 
exerted, he may benefit mankitkl ; for the argu* 
ments for purity of life fail of their due influ- 
ence^ not becaufe they have been confidered and 
confuted, but becaufe they have been paffed over 
without confideration. To the pofition of Tuifyy 
that if Virtue could be feen, {he muft be levcd, 
liiay be added, that if Truth could be heard, fKo. 
muft be obeyed* 



I 4f Numb;, 
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NuMBv 88. Saturpay, Jan. 19, 175U 

Cmm Talmiis gmhmtm cenfor'u fumtt benefit 

AuMit qtuecunque minus JpUmkris habebunt^ 

Jut fine pondere erunt^ et bonore indigna ferentur 

Verba mover e bcoy auam*vis uruita recedant 

Et 'verfentur adbuc intra penetralm Vefim, Holu 

But he that hath a curious piece defign^d. 

When he begins rouil take a cenfor^s mindy 

Severe and honeft j and what ^vords appear % 

Too light and trivial, or too weak to bear > 

The weighty fenfe, nor worth the reader's care, > 

Shake off ; dio* ftubbom, they are loth to move. 

And tho' vi« fancy, dearly tho' we love. Creech. 

•« r^r\ H £ R £ is no rcpuution Cm: geniiiSy fey% 
** JL ^iintiliany to be gained by writing oiv 
^ things, which, however necefiary, have little 
•* fplendor or (hew. The height of a building at- 
•' tra£b the eye, but the foundations lie without 
** regards Yet fincc there is not any way to the 
♦' top of fcience, but from the lowefl: parts, I 
" fhall think nothing unconne<Sed with the art of 
** oratory, which he that wants cannot be an orar 
« tor." 

Confirmed and animated by this illuftrious^ 
precedent, I (hall continue my inquiries into Mil" 
totis art of verfification. Since, however mmutc 
the employment may appear, of analyfing lines in- 
to fyllables, and whatever ridicule may be incurred 
by a folemn deliberation upon accents and paufes, 
it is certain that without this petty knowledge no 
man can be a poet ; and that from the proper dif- 
pofition of fingle founds refults that harmony that 
adds force to reafon, and gives grace to fublimity y 
that (hackles attention, and governs pafGon^. 

Thatt 
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That verfe may be melodious and pleafing, it 
is neceflary, not only that the words be fo ranged 
as that the accent may fall on its proper place, but 
that the fyllables themfelves be fo chofen as to flow 
fmoothly into one another. This is to be eftefted 
by a proportionate mixture of vowels and confo- 
nants, and by tempering the mute confonants with 
liquids and femi-vowels. The Hebrew grammari- 
ans have obferved, that it is impoflible to pronounce 
two confonants without the intervention of a vowel, 
or without fome emiffion of the breath between one 
and the other ; this is longer and more perceptible,, 
as the founds of the confonants are lefs harmonically 
conjoined, and, by confequence, the flow of the 
verfe is longer interrupted. 

It is pronounced by Dryden^ that a line of mo- 
nofyllables is almoft always harfh. This, with rc- 
gara to our language, is evidently true, not becaufe 
Qionofyllables cannot compofe harmony, but becaufe 
our monofyllables being of Teutonick original, or 
formed by contra&ion, commonly begin and end 
with confonants, as. 



Every lower faculty 



Of fenfe^ whereby they hetxr^ fee^ fmell^ touchy tafie^ 

The difference of harmony arifing principally 
from the collocation of vowels and confonants, will 
be fufficiently conceived by attending to the follow-^ 
ing paflTages. 

Immortal Amarant^-^'^xt grows 
And flow'rs aloft, fliading the fount of life. 
And where the river of blifs thro' midft of heav'a 
Ralls o*er Elyfian flow'rs her amber ftream ; 
Witli thefe that never fade, the fpirita ele<a ^ 
Bind their reff Undent locks inwreath'd with beanie 
1 5 Tbe: 
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The feme comparifon that I propofe to be made 
between the fourth and fixth verfes of this paffage, 
may be repeated between the laft lines of the fol- 
lowing quotations. 

Under foot the violet. 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich in -lay 
Broidir'd the ground^ more colour' d than withjione^ 
Of coftlieft emblem. 

Here in clofe recefs. 
With flow'rs, garlands, and IWcet-fmelling herbs^ 
Efpoufed £w firft deck'd her nuptial bed : 
And hecn/nly choirs the hymenean Jung. 

MIL TON^ whofe ear had been accuilomed, 
not only to the mufick of the ancient tongues, 
which, however vitiated by our pronunciation, ex- 
cel all that are now in ufe, but to the foftnefs of the 
Italian^ the moft mellifluous of all modern poetry, 
leems fully convinced of the unfitnefs of our lan- 
guage for fmooth verfification, and is therefore 
pleafed with an opportunity of calling in a fofter 
word to his afliitance 5 for this reafon, and I believe 
for this only, he fometimes indulges himfelf in a 
long feries of proper names, and introduces them 
'where they add little but mufick to his poem. 



-The richer feat 



Of Jiabalipa, and yet unfpoil'd 
Guiana^ whofe great city GeriorCs (om 
CMEIDorMdo, 

The Moon The Tufcan artift views 

At evening, from the top of Fefote 

Or in Valdarnoy to defery new lands. ■ - — 
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He has indeed been more attentive to his fylla- 
bles than to his accents, and does not often offend 
by coUifions of confonants, or openings of vowels 
upon each other, at leaft not more often than other 
writers who have had lefs important or complica- 
ted fubjefts to take ofF their care from the cadence 
of their lines. 

The great peculiarity of Milton's verfification,, 
compared with that of later poets^ isthcelifion of 
one vowel before another, or the fupprcflion of the 
laft fyllaWe of a word ending with a vowel, when. 
a vowel begins the following word. As 

Knowledge 
Opprcffes clfe with furfeit, and foon turns 
Wifdom to folly, as nourifliment to wind*. 

This licence, though nowdifufed in EngUflf^o- 
etry, was pra£lifed by our old writers, and is al- 
lowed in many other languages anticnt and modern, 
and therefore the critick^ on ParaSfe Lojl have, 
without much deliberation, commended Milton for 
continuing it. But one language cannot communi- 
cate its rules to another. We have already tried 
and rejeSed the hexameter of the ancients, the 
doubheclofe of the Itnlidnsy and the alexandrine of 
the French ; and the elifion of vowels, however 
graceful it may feem to other nations, may be very, 
imfuitable to the genius of the Englijh xongxj^. . 

Thji^e is reafon to believe that we have negli- 
gentfyloft part of our vowels, and that the fileot e. 
which our anceftors added to mod of our monofylr 
lables, was once vocal. By this detruncation of 
our fyllables, our language is overftocked with: con-^ 
fonants, and it is mprc necefiary to add vowels ta 
the beginning of words, then to cut them, off froai 
the end. 

MIUTO^i 
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MIL TO N therefore feems to have fomewhat 
miftaken the nature of our language^ of which the 
chief defe£k is ruggednefs and afperity, and has left 
our harih cadences yet harlher. But his elifions are 
not all equally to be cenfured j in fome fyllables^ 
they may be albwed, and perhaps in a few may 
be fafely imitated. The abfciifion of a vowel is^ 
undoubtedly vicious when it is ftrongly founded, 
and makeS) with its afibciate confonant^ a full and 
audible fyllable. 

—What he givesy 



Spiritual, may to pureft fpirits be found 

No ingrateful food, and food alike thefe pure 

Intelligential fubftances require. 

Fruits, — Hefferian fables true. 
If true^ here only^ and of delicious tafte. 

■ ^ Evening now approach'd. 
For we have alfo our evening and our monu 

Of guefts he makes them flaves, 
InhopifpatZ'^, and kills their infant males. 

And vital Virtue infus'd, and vital warmih , 
Throughout the fluid mafe. ■ ■ ■ 

God made tUe of choice his own, and of his 
To ferve him. (own 

I BELIEVE every reader will ^gree that in all 
thofe paflages, though not equally in all, the mu- 
fick is injured, and in fome the meaning obfcured. 
There are other lines in which the vowel is cut off, 
but it is fo faintly pronounced in common fpeech, 
that the lofs of it in poeiry is fcarcely perceived j 

and 
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and therefore fuch compliance with the meafiure 
may be allowed, 

Nature breeds 
Perverfe, all monftrous, all prodigious thhigs^ 
Abomina^/f, inutteraiSf j and worfe 
Than fables yet have feign'd — •. — r— . 

From the fhore 
They viewed the vaft inwneafura/'/^ abyfs. 
Jmpenetra^/f j impal'd with circling fire. 

To none communicaiiSs in earth or heav'n. 

Yet even thefe contraSions increafe the rough- 
nefs of a language too rough already ; and though 
in long poems they may be fometimes fufFered, it 
never can be faulty to forbear them. 

MILTON frequently uks in his poems the hy* 
permetrical or redundant line of eleven fyllables, 

Thus it fhall befall 



Him who to worth in woman ovtr-tru&ing 
Lets her will rule. 

I alfo err'd in aver-much semiring. 

Vers e s of this kind occur almoft in every page j 
but though they are not unpleafmg or didbnant, 
they ought not to be admitted into heroick poetry^ 
iince the narrow limits of our language allow us ne 
irther diilindtion of epick and tragick meafures^ 
than is afforded by the liberty of changing at wilt 
the terminations' of the dramatick lines, and brings 
ing them by that relaxation of metrical r^our near- 
er CO profe* 

Numb, 
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Numb. 89. Tuesday, 'Jan. 22, 1751. 

Dida eft difip&e in hca^ HOK^ 

Wifdom at proper times is well forgot^ 

TOCKEj whom there is no reafon to (ixfpcQ: of 
being a favourer of idlenefs or libertinifm, 
has advanced^ that whoever hopes to employ any 
part of his time with efficacy and vigour, muft al- 
low fome of it to pafs in trifles. It is beyond the 
powers of humanity to fpend a whole life in pro- 
found ftudy and iiitenfe meditation, and the moft' 
rigorous exafters of induftry and ferioufnefs have 
appointed hc^rs for relaxation and amufement 

It is certain, that, wither without our confcnt, 
many of the few moments allotted us will Aide im- 
perceptibly away, and that the mind will break, 
from confinement to its ftated ta(k, into fudden exr 
curfions. Severe and connefted attention isprefer- 
ved but for a fliort time, and when a man (huts 
himfelf up in his clofet, and bends his thoughts to 
the difcuffion of any abftrufe queftion, he will find 
his faculties continually ftealing away to more plea- 
fmg entertainments. He often perceives himfelf 
tranfported, he knows not how, to diftant trafls of 
thought, and return to his firft objeft as from a 
dream, without knowing when he forfook it, or 
how iQng he has been abSra£tcd from it. 

It has been obferved that the moft ftudious are 
not always the moft learned, Th.ere is, indeedj 
no great difficulty in difcovering that this difference 
of proficiency may arife from the dif]ference of in- 
telle<Slual powers, of the choice of books, or the 
convenience of information. But I believe it like- 
wife 
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wife frequently happens that the moft reclufe arc not 
the moft vigorous profecutors of fludy. Many ini- 
' pofe upon the world, and many uppn themfelves, 
by an appearance of fevere and exemplary diligence, 
when they, in reality, give themfelves up to the 
luxury of fancy, pleafe their minds with regulating 
the paft, or planning out the future ; place them- 
felves at will in varied fituations of happinefs, and 
flumber away their days in voluntary viflons. In 
the journey of life fome are left behind, becaufe 
they are ^naturally feeble ind flow j fome becaufe 
they mifs the way, and many becaufe they leave it 
by choice, and inftead of preffing onwaixi with a 
fteady pace, delight themfelves with momentary 
deviations, turn afide to pluck every flower, aiid 
repofe in every fhaJe. 

There is nothing more fetal to a man whofe 
bufmefs is to think, than to have Itarned the art of 
regaling his mind with thofe airy gratifications* 
Other vices or follies are reftrained by fear, reform- 
ed by admonition, or rejefted by the convi(Sion 
which the comparifon of our conduft with thatt of 
others, may in time produce. But this invifible 
riot of the mind, this fecret prodigality of being, is 
iecure from detection, and fearlefs of reproach* 
The dreamer retires to his apartments, (huts out^ 
the cares and interruptions of mankind, and aban** 
dons himfelf to his own fancy j new worlds rife up > 
before him, one image is followed by another, and' 
a long fucceflion of delights dances round him. He- 
is at laft called back to life by nature, or by cu- 
ftom, and enters peevifli into fbcietv, becaufe he 
cannot model it to his own will. He returns from 
his idle excurfions with the afperityi though not 
with the knowledge, of a ftudent, and haftens 
ag^in to the fame felicity with the eagernefs of a 
man bent upgn the advancementof fome iavourite 

fcience. 
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icience. The infatuation ftrengthens by degrees^ 
and, like the poifon of opiates, weakens his powers, 
without any external fymptomof malignity. 

It happens, indeed, that thefe hypocrites of 
learning are in timedeteded, and convinced by dif- 
grace and difappointment of the difference between 
the labour of thought, and the fport of mufing. 
But this difcovery is often made not till it is too late 
to recover the time that has been fooled away. A 
thoufand accidents may, indeed, awaken drones to 
a more early fenfe of their danger and their fliame. 
But they who are convinced of the neceffity of 
breaking from this habitual drowfinefs, too often 
relapfe in fpite of their refolution ; for thefe ideal 
feducers are always near, and neither any particu- 
larity of time nor place is neccffary to their influ- 
ence I they invade the foul without warning, and 
have often charfied down refiftance before their ap- 
proach is perceived or fufpe£led. 

This captivity, however it is neceffary for every 
man to break, who has any de&re to be wife or ufe- 
ful, to pafs his life with the efteem of others, or 
to look back with fatisfacSlion from his old age upon 
his earlier years. In order to regain liberty, he 
muft find the means of flying from himfelf j he 
mufl:, in oppofition to the Stoick precept, teach his 
defves to fix upon external things ; he muft adopt 
the joys and the pains of others, and excite in his 
mind the want of focial pleafures and amicable 
communication. 

It is, perhaps, not impoflftble to promote the 
cure of this mental malady, by clofe application to 
fome new ftudy, which may pour in fre{h ideas, 
and keep curiouty in perpetual motion. But ftudy 
requires folitude, and folitude is a Aate dangerous 
to thofe who art too much accuftomed to fmk into 
themfelves. Adive employmem, or publick plea^ 

fuxc. 
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fure, is geaerally a neceflary part of this intelledu* 
al regimen, without which, though fome remiifion 
may be obtained, a complete cure will fcarcely be 
eiFefled. 

This is a fornudable and obftinate difeafe of the 
intelled, of which, when it has once become ra- 
dicated by time, the remedy is one of the hardeft 
tafks of reafon and of virtue. Its fligheft attacks,, 
therefore, fhould be watchfully oppofed ; and he 
that finds the frigid and narcotick infection begin- 
ning to feize him, fhould turn his whole attention 
againft k, and check it at the iirft difcovery by 
proper countcraftion. 

The great refolution to be formed, when bap- 
pinefs and virtue are thus formidably invaded, i% 
that no part of life be fpent in a ftate of neutralitjr 
or indifFerence ; but that fome pleafure be found fof 
every moment that is not devoted* to labour ; and 
that, whenever the neceiTary bufinefs of life grows 
irkfome or difgufling, an immediate traofition \l^. 
made to diverfion and gaiety. 

After the exercifes which tne health of the 
body requires, and which have themfelves a natural 
tendency to aftuate and invigorate the mind, the 
mofl eligible amufement of a rational being feemsto 
be that interchange of thoughts which i&pra£tifed 
in free and eafy converfation ; where fufpicion i& 
banilbed by experience, and emulation by benevo- 
lence ; where every man fpeaks with no other re- 
ftraint than unwillingnefs to oiFend, and hears with 
no other difpofition than defire to be pleafed. 

There muft be a time in which every man 
trifles ; and the only choice that nature offers uSy 
is, to trifle in company or alone. To join profit 
with pleafure, has been an old precept among men 
who have had very different conceptions of profit. 
All have agreed that our amufements fbouM n9t 

terminate 
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terminate wholly in the prefent mopient, but con- 
tribute more or lefs to future advantage. He that 
amufes himfelf among well chofen companions, 
can fcarcely fail to receive, from the moft carelefs 
and obftreporous merriment which virtue can allow, 
fome ufeful hints ; nor can converfe on the moft fa- 
miliar topicks, without fome cafual information. 
The loofe fparkles of thoughtlefs wit may give new 
light to the mind, and the gay contention for pa- 
radoxical pofitions reftify the opinions. 

This is the time in which thqfe friendfhips that 
give happincfs or confolation, relief or fecurity, arc 
generally formed. A wife and good man is never 
fo amiable as, in his unbended and familiar intervals. 
Heroick geiierofity, or philofophical difcoveries, 
may compel veneration and refpeft, but love always 
implies fome kind of natural or voluntary equality, 
and is only to be excited by that levity and chcar- 
fulnefs which difencumbers all minds from awe and 
'lUicitude, invites the modeft to freedom, and ex- 
alts the timorous to confidence. This eafy gaiety 
is certain to pleafe, whatever be the character of 
him that exerts it ; if our fuperiors defcend from 
their elevation, we love them for leflening the di- 
ftance at which we are placed below them ; and 
inferiors, from whom we can receive no lafting ad- 
vantage, will always keep our afRftions while their 
fprightlinefs and mirth contributes to our pleafure. 

Every man finds himfelf differently afFeSed by 
the fight of fortrefles of war, and palaces of plea- 
fure ; we look on the height and ftrength of the 
bulwarks with a kind of gloomy fatisfadHon, for 
we cannot think of defence without admitting ima- 
ges of danger ; but we range delighted and jocund 
through the gay apartments of the palace, becaufe 
nothing is imprefTed by them on the mind but joy 
and feftivity. Such is the difiercncc between great 

and 
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and amiable charafters ; with protedors we are fafe, 
with companions we are happy. 

Numb. 90. Saturday, Jan. 26, 1751. 

In tenui labor, ViRG* 

What toil in (lender things 1 

IT is very difEcult to write on the minuter parts 
of literature without failing either to pleafe 
or inftruft. Too much nicety of detail difgufts 
the grcateft part of readers, and to throw a multi- 
tude of particulars under general heads, and lay 
down rules of extenfive comprehcnfion, is to com- 
mon underftandings of little ufe. They who un- 
dertake thefe fubjefts are therefore always in danger^.^ 
as one or other inconvenience arifes to their imagi-** 
nation, of frighting us with rugged fcience, or a- 
mufing us with empty found. 

In criticifing the work of Milton^ there is, in- 
deed, opportunity to interperfe pafTages that can 
hardly fail to relieve the languors (rf attention 5 
and fince, in examining the variety and choice of 
the paufes wit}i which he has diverfiHed his num- 
bers, it wtll be neceflary to exhibit the lines in 
which they are to be found, perhaps the remarks 
may be well compenfated by the examples, and the 
irkfomenefs of grammatical difquifitions fomewhat 
alleviated. 

MILTON formed his fcheme of verfification by 
the poets of Greece and Rome^ whom he propofed to 
himfelf for his models fo far as the difference of his 
language from, theirs would permit the imitation* 
There arc indeed many inconveniencies infepa- 
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rable from our heroick meafure compared with that 
of Homer and Virgil ; incohveniendes, which it is 
no reproach to Aiibon not to have overcome, be- 
caufe they are in their own nature infuperable ; but 
againft which'he has ftruggled with fo much art and 
diligence, that he may at lead be faid to have de- 
ferved fuccefs. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be confi- 
dered as confifting of fifteen fyllables, fo melodi- 
oufly difpofed, that, as every one knows who has 
examined the poetical authors, very pleafmg and 
fonorous lyrick meafures are formed from the frag- 
ments of the heroick. It is, indeed, fcarce poffi- 
ble to break them in fuch a manner but that /m;r- 
mas etiam disje^i membra poeta^ feme harmony will 
fiill remain, and the due proportions of found will 
always be difcovered. This meafure therefore al- 
lowed great variety of paufes, and great liberties of 
conneding one verfe with another, becaufe where- 
fcver the line was interrupted, either part fingly was 
mufical. But the ancients feem to have confined 
this privilege to hexameters; for in their other 
meafures, though longer than the Englijh heroick, 
thofe who wrote after the refinements of verfifica- 
tion venture fo feldom to change their paufes, that 
every variation may be fuppofed rather a compliance 
with neceflity than the choice of judgment*. 

ifZ/XTDiSr was conftrained within the narrow li- 
mits of a meafure not very harmonious in the ut- 
moft perfeftion j the fingle parts, therefore, into 
which it was to be fometimes broken by paufes, 
were in danger of lofing the very form of verft. 
This has, perhaps, notwithftanding all his care, 
fometimes happened. 

As harmony is the end of poetical meafures, no 
part of a verfe ought to be fo feparated from the 
left as not to remain ftill more . harmonious thaa 

profe, 
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profe, or to fhew, by the difpofition of the tones, 
that it is part of a verfe. This rule in the old hexa- 
meter might be cafily obfervcd, but in Englijh will 
very frequently he in danger of violation ; for the 
order and regularity of accents cannot well be per- 
ceivjed in a fucceffion of fewer than three fyllables, 
which will confine the Englijh poet to only five 
paufes ; '\t being fuppofed, that when he conneds 
one line with another, he fliould never make a full 
paufe at lefs diftance than that of three fyllables 
from the beginning or end of a verfe. 

That this rule fliould be univerfally and indif- 
penfably eftabliftied, perhaps cannot be granted ; 
fomething may be allowed to variety, and fomething 
to the adaptation of the numbers to the fubjeft ; 
but it will be found generally neceflary, and the ear 
will feldom fail to fuffer by its neglect. 

Thus when a fingle fyllable is cut off from the 
reft, it muft either be umted to the line with which 
the fenfe connedts it, or be founded alone. If it be 
united to the other line, it corrupts its harmony ; 
if disjoined it muft ftand al©ne, and with regard to 
fnufick be fuperfluous v for there is no harmony in 
^ fingle found, beqaufe it has no proportion to an* 
lather. 

Hypocrites aufterely talk. 

Defaming as impure what God declares 

Pure \ and commands to foo^^ leaves free to alL 

When two fyllables li jce wife. ^re abfcinded.from 
the reft, they evidently want fpq[ie a^Qci^te founds 
to make t^iem harmonious. 

Eyes 

more wakeful than to drouze, 

Charm'd with arcadian pipe, the paft'ral reed 
Of Hermesy or his opiate rod. Meanwhile 

To 
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To re-falute the world with facred light 
Leucothea wak'd. 

He ended, and the fun gave fignal high 
To the bright minifter that watch'd : bt blew 
His trumpet. 

Firft in his eaft the glorious lamp was feen. 
Regent of day ; and all th' horizon round 
Inveftcd with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heav'ns high road ; thi 

gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danc* d. 
Shedding fweet influence. 

The fame defe<a is perceived in the following 
line, where the paufe is at the fecond fyllable from 
the beginning. 

The race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodopiy where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, 'till the favage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the mufe defend 
Her fon. So fail not thou, who thee implores. 

When the paufe falls upon the third fyllable or 
the feventh, the harmony is better preferved ; but 
as the third and feventh are weak fyllables, the pe- 
riod leaves the ear unfatisiied, and in expe^ation of 
the remaining part of the verfe. 

He with his horrid crew. 
Lay vanquifti'd, rolling in the fiery gulph. 
Confounded though immovtaL But his doom 
Referv'd him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of loft happinefs and lafting pain 
Torments him. 

God, ■ with frequent intercourfe. 
Thither will fend his winged meffengers 
On errands of fupernal grace. So fung 
The glorious train afcend/V?;. 

It 
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It may be, I think, eftabliflied as a rule, that 2, 
paufe which concludes a period fliould be made for 
the moft part upon a ftrong fyllable, as the fourth 
and fixth i but tbofe paufes which only fu^end the 
fenfe may be placed upon the weaker. Thus the 
reft in the third line of the firft pafTage fatisfies the 
ear better than in the fourth, and the clofe of the 
ftcond quotation better than of the third. 

The evil foon 
Drawn back^ redounded (as a flood) oh tfaofe . 
From whom it fprung 5 impoffible to mix 

Withbleffidnefs. 

What we by day 
Lop overgrown,' or prune, or prop, or bind. 
One night or two with wanton growth derides. 
Tending to wild. 

The paths and bow'rs doubt not but our joint 
hands 
Will keep from wildernefs with cafe as wide . 
As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 
Affift us. 

The reft in the fifth place has the fame incon- 
venience as in the feventh and third, that the fylla- 
ble is weak. 

Beaft now with beaft *gan war, and fowl with 

fowl. 
And fifhwith fiifh, to graze the herb all leaving, 
' Dcvour'd each other : Nor ftood much in awe 
Of man, but fled himj or with countenance grim, 
Glar'd on him pafs;»^. 

The nobleft and moft majeftick paufes which 
our verfification admits, are upon the fourth and 
fixth fyllables, which are both ftrongly founded in 
a pure and regular verfe, and at either of which the 

line 
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line IS (o divided, that both members participate of 
harmony. 

But now at laft the facred influence 
Of light appears J and from the walls of heav'a 
Shoots far into the bofom of dim ni|;ht 
A glimmering daw^ •* here nature firft begins 
Her farthcft verge, and chaos to retire. 
But far above all others, if I can give any credit 
to my own ear, is the reft upon the fixth fyllable, 
which taking in a complete compais of found, fuck 
as is fufficient to conftitute one of our lyric meafures, 
makes a full and folemn clofe. Some palTages which 
conclude at this flop, I could never read without fomc 
ilrong emotions of delight or admiration. 

Before the hills appear'd, or fountain How'd, 
Thou with the eternal wifdom didft converfe, 
Wifdom thy fitter ^ and with her didft play 
In prefence of the almig^ity Father, pleasM 
With thy cdcHial fon^. 

Or other worlds they feem'd, or happy ifles 
Like thofe Hefperian gardens fam'd of old. 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow'ry vales, 
Thrice happy ifles ! But who dwelt happy there, 
He ftaid not to inquire. 

He blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince, perhaps 
When God defcended ; and, perhaps, Qpce more 
To found at general doom. 

If the poetry of Milton be examined, with re- 
gard to the paufes ^nd flow of 'his veries into each 
other, it will appear, that be has performed all that 
our language would admit ; and the coipparifon of 
his numbers with thofe who have ci^ltivated the lame 
manner of writing, will ihow that he excelled as 
much in the lower as the higher parts of his art, 
and that his fkill in harmony was not lefs than his 
invention or his learning. 

Numb. 
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Numb. 91. Tuesday, Jaw. 29, 1751. 

Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amiciy 

Expertus metmt, HoR. 

To court the great ones, and to ibothe their pride, 
/ Seems a fweet tafk to tjjofe that never tried ; 
But thofethat have, know well thatftenger's near. 

Creech, 

THE Sciences having long feen their vota- 
ries labouring for the benefit of mankind 
without reward, put up their petition to Jupiter for 
a more equitable diftribution of riches and honours. 
Jupiter was moved at their complaints, and touch- 
ed with the approaching miferies of men, whom 
the Sciences, weaned with perpetual ingratitude» 
were now threatening to forfake, and who would 
have been reduced by their departure to feed in dens 
upon the maft of trees, to hunt their prey in de- 
farts, and to perifh under the paws of animals 
ftronger and fiercer than themfelves, 

A SYNOD of the celeftials was therefore conve- 
ned, in which it was refolvcd, that Patronage 
Ihould defcend to the afliftance of the Sciences. 
Patronage was the daughter of Astrea, by a 
mortal father, and had been educated in the fchool 
of Truth, by the Goddefles, whom (he was now 
appointed to proteft. She had from her mother 
that dignity of afpeft, which ftruck terror into falfc 
merit, and from her miftrefs that referve which 
made her only acceffible to thofe whom the Scien- 
ces brought into her prefence. 

She came down, with the general acclamation 
of all the powers that favour learning. Hope dan- 
ced before her, and Liberality ftood at her fide,, 
ready to fcatter by her direSion the gifts which 
Fortune, who follewed her, was commanded to 

Vol. II. K fup- 
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fupply. As {he advanced towards Parnajfus^ the 
cloud which had long hung over it, was immediate- 
ly difpelled. The fhades, before withered with 
drought, fpread their- original verdure, and the 
flowers that had languifhed with chiinefs brightened 
their colours, and invigorated their fcents ; the Mu- 
fes tuned their harps and cyrted their voices j and 
all the concert of nature welcomed her arrival. 

On PamaJJus (he fixed her refidence, in a palace 
raifed by the Sciences, and adorned with what- 
ever could delight the eye, elevate the imagination, 
or enlarge the underftanding. Here fhe difperfed. 
the gifts of Fortune, with the impartiality of Jus- 
tice, and the difcernment of Truth, Her gate 
flood always open, and Hope fate at the portal, in- 
viting to entrance all whom the Sciences num- 
bered in theirtrain. The court was therefore throng- 
ed with innumerable multitudes, of whom, though 
many returned difappointed, feldom any had confi- 
dence to complain ; for Patronage was known 
to negledl few, but for want of the due claims to 
her regard. TKofe, therefore, who had folicited 
her favour without fuccefs, generally withdrew from 
publick notice, and either diverted their attention to 
meaner employments, or endeavoured to fupply 
their deficiencies by clofer application. 

In time, however, the number of thofe who had 
mifcarried in their pretenfions grew fo great, that 
they became lefs afhamed of their repulfes ; and in- 
ftead of hiding their difgrace in retirement, began 
to befiege the gates of the palace, and obftrud the 
entrance of fuch as they thought likely to be more 
careffed. The decifions of Patronage, who 
was but half a Goddefs, had been ibmetimes erro- 
neous ; and though (be always made hafte to redi- 
fy her midakes, a few inilances of her fallibility 
encouraged every one to appeal from her judgment 

to 
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to his own, and that of his companions, who were 
always ready to clamour in the common caufe, and 
elate each other with reciprocal applaufe* 

Hope was a fteady friend to the difappointcd^ 
and Impudence incited them to accept a fecond 
invitation, and lay their claim again before Pa- 
tronage. They were again, for the moft part, 
fent back with ignominy, but found Hope not a- 
lienated, and Impudence more refolutely zealous ; 
they therefore contrived new expedients, and hoped 
at laft to prevail by their multitudes which, were al- 
ways increafing, and their perfeverance which Hope 
and Impudence forbad them to relax. * 

Patronage having been long a ftranger to the 
heavenly afl'emblies, began to degenerate towards 
terreftrial nature, and forget the precepts of Ju- 
stice and Truth. Inftead of confining her 
friendfhip to the Sciences, (he fufFered herfelf, by 
little and little, to contract an acquaintaiKe with 
Pride, the fon of Falshood, by whofe embra- 
ces (he had two daughters. Flattery and Ca- 
price. Flattery wasnurfedby Liberality^ 
and Caprice by Fortune, without any affill- 
ance from the Iciibns of the Sciences. 

Patrqnage bega/\ openly to adopt the fenti- 
ments and imitate the manners of her huiband, by 
whofe opinion (he now directed her decifions witn 
very little heed to the precepts of Truth ; and, 
as ker daughters continually gained upon her affec- 
tions, the Sciences loft their influence, till none 
found much reafon to boaft of ^beir reception, but 
thofe whom CAPatiCE or Flattery conduced 
to her throne. 

The throngs who had. fo long waited, and fo 

often been difmiflfed for want of recommendation 

. from the Sciences, were delighted to fee the 

{M)wer <^tbofe.rigprou5 Goddefles tending to its ex* 

lindiion. Their patroneflb now renewed their en- - 

K % ^^^-^ 
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couragcinents. Hope fmiled at the approach of 
Caprice, and Impudence was always at hand 
to introduce her clients to Flattery. 

Patronage had now learned to procure herfelf 
reverence by ceremonies and formalities, ^ and in- 
ftead of admitting her petitioners to an immediate 
audience, ordered the antichamber to be ereSed, 
called among mortals, \)^t Hall of Expe£iatton. Into 
this hall the entrance was eafy to thofe whom Im- 
pudence had configned to Flattery, and it 
was therefore crouded with a promifcuous throng, 
affembled from every corner of the earth, prefling 
forward with the utmoft eagernefs of defire, and 
agitated with all the anxieties of competition. 

They entered this general receptacle with ar- 
dour and alacrity, and made no doubt of fpeedy 
acccfs, under the conduft of Flattery, to the 
prefence of Patronage. But it generally hap- 
pened that they were here left to their deftiny, for 
the inner doors were committed to Caprice, who 
opened and fhut them, as it feemed, by chance, 
and rejefted or admitted without any fettled rule of 
diftindtion. In the mean time, the miferable at- 
tendants were left to wear out their lives in alter- 
nate exultation and dejeaion, delivered up to the 
fport of Suspicion, who was always whifpering 
into their ear defigns againft them which were ne- 
ver formed, and of Envy, who diligently pointed 
out the good fortune of one or other of their com- 
petitors. Infamy flew round the hall, and feat-' 
tered mildews from her wings, with which every one 
was flained; Reputation ©Uowed her v^ith 
flower flight, and endeavoured to hide the blemi- * 
flies with paint, which was immediately brufli- 
cd away, or feparated of itfelf, and left the ftains 
more vifible 5 nor were the fpots of Infamy ever 
effaced, but with limpid water effufcd by the hand 
.i ■• -.- . . /•■ -.of 
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of Time from a well which fprung up beneath 
the throne of Truth. 

It frequently happened that Science, unwil- 
ling to lofe the ancient prerogative of recommend- 
ing to Patronage, would lead her followers in- 
" to the Hall of Expe^ation ; but they were foon dif- 
couraged from attending, for not only Envy and 
Suspicion inceflantly tormented them, but Im- 
pudence confidered them as intruders, and inci- 
ted Infamy to blacken them. They thereforJe 
quickly retired, but feldom without fome fpots 
which they could fcarcely wafh away, and which 
ihewed that they had once waited in the Hall of 
Expe^ation, 

The reft continued to expefl: the happy mo-- 
Itient, at which Caprice ftiould beckon them to 
approach ; and endeavoi/red to propitiate her not 
with Homerical harmony, the reprefentation of^reat 
aftions^ or the recital of noble fentiments, but 
with foft and voluptuous melody,, intermingled with 
the praifes of Patronage and Pride, by whom 
they were heard ^t once with pledfurc and con- 
tempt. 

Some were indeed admitted by Caprice, when 
they leaft expe6):ed it, and heaped by Patronage 
with the gifts of Fortune, but they were from 
that time chained to her foot-ftool, and condemned 
to regulate their lives by her glances and her 
nods ; they fcemed proud of their manacles, and 
feldom complained of any drudgery, however fer- 
vile, or any afFront, however contemptuous ; yet 
they were often, notwichftanding their obedience, 
feized on a fudden by Caprice, diverted of their 
ornaments, and thrull back into the Hall of Ex-- 
pe^ation. 

Here, they mingled again with the tumult, and 

all^ except a kvf whom experience had taught to 

K 3 fcek. 
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feek happinefs in the regions of liberty, continued 
to rpend hours, and days, and years, courting the 
imile of Caprice by the arts of Flattery i 
till at length new crouds preiTed in upon them, an4 
ilrove them forth at different outlets into the habi-> 
tations of Disease, and Shame, and PovERrr, 
and Despair, where they paflfed the reft of tlicir 
lives in narratives of promiies. and breaches of 
faith, of joys and forrows, of hopes and difap- 
pointments. 

The Sciences, after a thoufand indignities, 
retired from the palace pf Patronage, and ha- 
ving long wandered over the world in grief and di- 
ftrefs, were led at laft to the cottage of Indepen- 
PANCe, the daughter of FoRTfTunc ; wherq 
they were, taught by>PRur)ENCE,and Farsimon? 
%o fMpport themfelves in dignity and quiets 

Nui^B. 92. Saturday, ivi. 2, 1751. 

J apt nunc minaci mi/irTXtire (^ornuum 

ferjlringis aures, jain Uiuijtrepunt, HOR* 

1-0 ! now the clarion's voice I he:^. 

Its thceatning murmurs pierce mine efir j 

And in thy lines with brazen breath 

The ti-umpet fcunds the charge ot death, ' Fr ANCIS. 

IT has been long obferved that the idea of beauty 
is vague antT underined, different in different 
minds, and diverfified by time or place. It h^ 
been a term hitherto ufed to fignify that which plea- 
fcs us we know not why,, and in our approbation of 
which we can juftify ourftlvcs Qnly by the concur- 
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rence of numbers, without much power of enfor- 
cing our opinion upon others by any argument, but 
example and authority. It is, indeed fo little fub- 
jed to the examinations of reason, that Pafchal 
fuppofes it to end where dcmonftration begins, and 
maintains, that without incongruity and abfurdity 
we cannot fpeak of geometr'ual beauty. 

To trace all the fqurces of that various pleafure 
which we afcril>e ta the agency of beauty, or to 
difentangle all the perceptions involved in its idea, 
would, perhaps, require a very great part of the 
the life o{ Arijiotle or Plato. It is, however, in 
many cafes, apparent, that thi^ quality is merely 
relative and comparative ; that we pronounce things 
beautiful, becaufe they have fomething which wc 
agree, for whatever reafon, to call beauty, in a 
greater degree than we have been accuftomed to 
find it in other things of the fame kind ; and that 
we transfer the epithet as our knowledge increafcs, 
and appropriate it to higher excellence, when high- 
er excellence comes within our view. 

Much of the beauty of writing is of this kind ; 
and therefore Boileau ]Mii\if remarks, that the books 
which have ftood the teft of time, and been admi- 
red through all the changes which the mind of man 
has fuiFered from the various revolutions of know- 
ledge, and the prevalence of contrary cuftoms, have 
a better claim to our regard than any moflern can 
boaft, becaufe the long continuance of their repu- 
tation proves that they are adequate to our faculties, 
and agreeable to nature. 

It is, however, the tafk of criticifm to eftablifli 
principles; to improve opinion into knowledge; 
and to difHnguifla thofe means of pieafmg which de- 
pend upon known caufes and rational dediuSion, 
iirom the namelefs and inexplicable elegancies which 
appeal wholly to the fancy, from which we feel 
K 4 delight, 
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delight, but know not how they produce it, and 
which may well be termed the enchantrefles of the 
foul. Criticifm reduces thofe regions of literature 
under the dominion of fcicnce, which have hither- 
to known only the anarchy of ignorance, the ca- 
prices of fancy, and the tyranny of prefcription. 

There is iK)thing in the art of verfifying fo 
much expofed to the power of imagination as the 
accommodation of the found to the fenfe, or the 
reprefentation of particular images, by the flow of 
the verfe in which they are expreffed. Every ftu- 
dent has innumerable paffages, in which he, and 
perhaps he alone, difcovers fuch refemblances ; and 
iince the attention of the prefent race of poetical 
readers feems particularly turned upon this fpeciesof 
elegance, I (hall endeavour to examine how much 
thefe conformities have been obferved by the poets, 
or direded by the criticks, how far they can be e- 
ilabli (bed upon nature and reafon, and on what oc- 
cafions they have been pra£lifed by Milton. 

HOME R^ the father of all poetical beauty, 
has been particularly celebrated by Dionjfius of Ha- 
licarnaffiis^ as be that^ of all the psetSj exhibited the 
greatejt variety of found ; for there are^ fays he, in- 
fiumerable pajagesy in which length of time^ bulk of 
iody^ extremity of poffion^ and Jlilnejs of repofe \ or^ 
in ivhich^ on the contrary^ brevity >» fpeedy and eager- 
uefs^ are evidently marked out by the found of the fyl- 
lables. Thus the anguijh and flew pace with which 
the blind Pholypheme groped out with his hands the 
entrance of his cave^ are perceived in the cadence of the 
verfes which defer ibe it. 

Mean time the cyclop raging with his wound, 
impleads his wide annS| and feaiches round and round. 

Pope. 

The 
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The critick t?hen proceeds to fli'ew, that the ef- 
forts of Jchilles ftruggllng in his armour againft the "^ 
current of a river, fometimes reGfting and fome- 
times yielding, may be perceived in the elifions of 
the fyllables, the flov^ fucceffion of the feet, and 
the ftreng'th of the confonants. 

*ft3'ii 5' 'fv tf-etxii tvinlocy "po^. »5i lariZiervtf 

So oft the furge, in watry n(iountains fpread. 
Beats on his back, or burfts upon his head. 
Yet daimtlefs ftill the advcrfe flood he braves. 
And ftill indignant bounds above the waves. 
Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil ; 
Wafti'd from beneath him, Aides the (limy foil. 

Pope. 

When Homer defcribes the crufli of men daflied 
againft a rock, he collefts- the moft unpleafing and^ . 
harfh founds. 

His bloody hand 

SnatchM two, unhappy ! of my martial band, 

And daftiM like dogs againft the ftony floor : 

The pavement fwims with brains and mingled gore. 

Pope. 

And when he would place before the eyes fdmething 
dreadful and aftonifhing^ he makes choice of the 
ftrongeft vowels, and the letters of moft difficult 
utterance. 

Tit ^* fTft fjtif Tofyu /Sxoa-vfZynt iTifavaHo 

Tremendbus Gorgon frown'd upon its field. 

And circling terrors fill'd th' expreflive ftiield. Pope . 

Many other examples Dionyjius produces; but 

thefe will fufficiently (hew, that either he was fan- 

c:£il, or we have loft the genuine pronunciation ; 

for 1 know not whether in any one of thp fe inftances 

K5 * fuch 
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fuch flmilitude can be difcovered. It feems, indeed^ 
probable, that the veneration with which Homer 
was read, produced many fuppofititlous beauties ; 
for though it is certain, that the found of many of 
his verfes very jnftly correfponds with the things ex- 
prcflld, yet when the force of his imagination, 
which gave him full pofleflion of every objecSl:, is 
conftdered, together with the flexibility of his lan- 
guage, of which the fyllables might be often con- 
traded or dilated at pleafure, it will feem unlikely 
that fuch conformity ihould happen lefe frequently 
even without defign. 

It is not however to be doubted, that Virgil^ 
who wrote amidit the light of criticifm^ and who 
owed fo much of his fuccefs to art and labour, en- 
deavoured, among other excellencies, to exhibit 
this flmilitude \. nor has he been lefs happy in this 
than in the other graces of verfification* 'I'his feli- 
city of his numbers was, at the revival of learning, 
dilplayed with great elegance by Vida^ in his Art of 
poetry. 

Haudfatis eft Hits uUunque claudere 'verfttm. 

Omnia fed nuTJuris 'vocum concordibus aptant^ 

Aique fono quacumpte canunt tmitantuTy & apta 

Verhwum facie y & quaftto carminis ore. 

Nam d'fverfa opus eft veluti dare werfihus ora, — 

file melicr motuaue pedum^ & pernicibus aSs, 

MoUe *viamtactto lapfu per U^ia radii : 

lUe autem memhrisy ac molei^na'vius mgens 

Incedit tar do tnolimine fubfidendo. 

Ecce aliquts fubit egreglo puicberrimus or€, 

Cut Letum membris Venus omnibtts afflat bonorem* 

Contra alms rudis, informes oftendit & artusy 

Hirfutumque fuperciliumy ac caudam fnuofamj 

Ingratus <vifUy fonitu ilLetabtlb ipfo, 

Ergo uhi jani^ naut^e fpumasfdlis are ruentes 
Xnctdmere mart, mdeas fpumare reduSiis 
Cowvulfum remis, roftri/que ftridentibus aquor, 
%unctonge falefaxafonanty tunc & freta *veniis 
itdpiunt agitata tumefcere : littoreftuSttf 

IHidufU 
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IHUunt rauco, atque refroBa remurtnurat unJa 
Adfcopulosy cumulo infeauitur prarupius aqtue mons,*--* 
Cum uero ex alto fpecutatus carula Nereus 
Leniit in moremftagni, placiiUque paludis, 
Labhur un^a 'vadisabieSi naiat un^a carina,-^- 
Verha etlam ires exiguas angufta fequuntur, 
Ingentufque juvant it^entia : cuti^a gigantem 
Vafia decent^ 'vuliiisjrftmanes, pectoralata, 
Et nwgni membrorum artus, magna ojfa Laccriique. 
Atque adeo, Jiqutd giritur tnoUm'me magnoy 
Adde moram, csf paritcr tecum quoque 'verba labor en t 
Segnia : feu quando *vi mulia glcba coaSfis 
JEternumfrangenda btdentibus^ aqucn'e feu fum 
Cornua 'uelatarum obvertimus anteiiotum. 
At morajifuerit damno^ propernrejubebo. 
Si fe forte cava extuUrit tncda 'vipera terra, 
^Tolle moras, cape faxa manu, cape rcbora, paflor j 
. Ferte citi fammas, date tela, repcllite peflem, 
Jpfe etlam 'verfUsruaty inpracepfque feratur^ 
Immenfo cum pracipitans ruit Oceano nox, 
Aut cum perculfus grai'iter procutnbit humi bos. 
Cumque etiam requies rebus datur, ipfa quoque ultra 
Carmina faulifper curfu ceffare <videbis 
In medio tnterrupta ; quierunt cumfreia pontt, 
Pofiquam aura pofuere, quiefcer£ protinus ipfum 
Cernere erit, mediifque incceptis Mere njeifyvi, 
^id dicam, fenior cum telum inwelle Jme iclu 
Invalidus jacit, & defeats *viribus ager F 
Nam quoque tum verfus Jegni pariter pede languet ; 
Sanguis iebet, frigent ^ceta in corpore vires, . 
fortem autem juvenem deceat prorumpere in arcesy 
Ewertijfe domos, prafraBaque quadrupedantum 
PeSlora peSioribus perrumpere, fiemere turres 
Ingentes, totoqueferum dare funera.campo, 

'Tis not enough his verfes to complete, . 
In meafure, number, or determined feet. 
To all, proportioned terms hemnft dilpenfe. 
And make the found a piiSluve of the fenie 5 
The cbiTcfpondent words exa£lly frame, 
The look, the featui-es, and the mien the fame* 
With rapid feet and wings, without delay, 
This fwiftly flies, and finoothly Ikim^ away : 
This b!ootos-with youth and beauty in his face. 
And Fenus breathes on cv'ry limir a grace ; 

That^ 
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That) of rude form, his uncouth members ihows. 
Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows ^ 
His monftrous tail in many a fold and wind. 
Voluminous and vaft^ cuiis up behind \ 
At once the image and the lines appear. 
Rude to the^e, and frightful to the ear. 
Lo ! when 'the failors fteer the ponderous fhips. 
And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy deeps,- 
Incumbent on the main that roars around, ^ 

Beneath the laboring oars the waves refound j , t 

Theprows wide-ecchoing thro* the doik profound. J- 
To the loud call each diftant roek replies 5, 
Tofs'd by the ftorm the tow'^ring furges rife ; 
While the hoarfe ocean beats the founding fhore, 
Daih'd firom the fband, the flying waters roar, 
Flafli at the ihock, and gathering in a heap. 
The liquid mountains rife, and over-hang the deep,. 
But when blue Neptum from hb car furveys, . 
And calms at one regard the raging feas, 
StretchM like a peaceful lake the deep fubfldes. 
And the pitch'd veffel o'er the furface glides. 
When things are finall, the terms fhould (fill be fo j . 
For low words pleafe us, when the theme is low. 
But when fome giant, honible and grim. 
Enormous in his gait, and vafl in ev'iy limb,. 
Stalks tow'ring on j the fwelling words muH rife 
In juft proportion to the monfter's fize. 
If fome large weight his huge arms ftrive to fhove. 
The verfe too labours ; the thiong'd words fcarce move*. 
When each ftiffclod beneath the ponderous plough 
Crumbles and breaks, th' encumber'd lines muft flow*. 
Nor Icfs, when pilots catch the friendly gales. 
Unfurl their fhrouds, and hoiftthe widc-ftretch'd fails, 
But if the poem fuel's fi'pm delay. 
Let the lines fly precipitate away. 
And when the viper iffues from the brake, ^ 

, Bequiok; with ftones, and brands, and fire, attack > 
Hisrifmg creil, and drive the ferpent back, J 

When night defcends, or ihm'd by numerous fbrokes 
And groaning, to the earth drops the vaft ox | 
The line too finks with correfpondent found. 
Flat with the fteer, and headlong to the ground. 
When the wild waves fubfide, and tempeils ceaie^ 
And hufh the roarings of the fea to peace i » 

So 
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So oft we fee the interrupted (hain •% 

Stop'd in the midft— and widi the filent thain f 

Paufe for a Ipace— at laft it glides again. ^ 

When Priam (brains his aged arms, to throw 
His unavailing jav'lin at the foe j 
(His blood congeal'd, and ev'ry nerve unftiung) 
. Then with the theme complies the artful ibng 5 
Like him, the folitary numbers flow, 
Weak, trembling, melancholy, ftiff, and flow. 
Not fo young Pyrrbus who with rapid force 
Beats down embattled armies in his courfe. 
The raging youth on trembling Il'tGn falls, 
Burfts her ftrong gates, and fliakcs. her lofty vralls j 
Provokes his flying courfer. to- the fpeed. 
In full career to charge the warlike fteedt : 
He piles the field with moimtains of the flain i. 
He pours, he ftonns,^ he thunders thro' the plain. 

Pitt, 

From the Italian Gardens Pope feetns to have 
tranfplanted this flower^ the growth of happier cli- 
mates, into a foil lefs adapted to its nature, and 
lek favourable to its increafe. 

Soft is the fbrain when Zephyr gently blows. 

And the fmooth (^ream in flnoother numbers flows'; 

But when loud billows lafh the founding fhore. 

The hoarfe rough verfe -fhould like the torrent roar. 

^yhcn Ajax ftnves fome rock's vaft weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move flow 5 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain. 

Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and fkims along the main*. 

From thefe lines laboured with great attention,, 
and celebrated by a rival wit, may be judged^ what, 
can be expe£led from the moft diligent endeavours 
after this imagery of found. The verfe intended to 
reprefent the whifper of the vernal breeze, muft be 
confelTed not much to excelin foftnefs <)r. volubility ; 
and the fmooth ftream, runs^with^a perpetual clafh 
of jarring confonants. The noife and turbulence 
of the torrent, is, indeed, diftin£t]y imaged, for it 
iiequires very little Ikill to make our .language rough ; 

but 
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but in thef^ lines, which mention the effort of A- 
jax^ there is no particular heavineis, obftru£):ipn, or 
delay. The fwtftnefs of Camlla is rather contraft- 
ed than exemplified j why the verfe fbould be 
lengthened to exprefs fpeed, will not eafily be dif- 
covered. In the daflyls ufed for that purpofe by 
the ancients, two (hort fyllables were pronoun- 
ced with fuch rapidity, as to be equal only to 
one long ; they, therefore, naturally exhibit the z& 
of paffing through a long fpace in a fhort time. But 
the Alexandrine^ by its paufe in the midft, is a tardy 
and {lately meafure ; and the word unbending^ one 
of the tlioft flu^ifh and flow which our language 
affords, cannot much accelerate its motion. 

These rules and thefe examples have taught our 
prefent -cr kicks to enquire very ftudioufly and mi- 
nutely into founds and cadences. It is, tberefore, 
ufeful to examine with what (kill they have proceed- 
ed \ what difcoveries they have made ; and whether 
any rules can be eflabliihed, which may guide us 
hereafter in fuch refearches. 

Numb. 93. Tuesday, Feb. i^^ i7Si» 

. Exferiar quid coftcedatur in illos 

Sluorum Flaminia te^itur cinis atque Latwa. JuT» 

More fafely truth to urge her daim prefumes. 
On names now found sdone on books and toidbs. 

THERE are few books on which more time 
16 fpent by young iludents, than on treatifes 
which deliver the charafters of authprs ; nor any 
which oftener deceive the expeftation of the reader, 
or fill his oiiod with more opinions which the pro- 

greli 
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grefs of his ftudies and the increafe of his know- 
ledge oblige him to refign. 

B AILLET has introduced his coIleAion of 
the decifions of the learned, by an enumeration of 
the prejudices which miflead the critick, and raifc 
the paffions in rebellion againft the judgment. His 
catalogue, though large, is imperfeft j and who, 
. can hope to complete it ? The beauties of writing 
have been obferved to be often fuch as cannot in the 
prefent ftate of human knowledge be evinced by 
evidence, or drawn out into demonftrations ; they 
are therefore wholly fubjedi to the imagination, and 
do not force their cfFefts upon a mind pre-occupied 
by unfavourable fentiments, nor Qvercome the coun- 
ter-adion of a falfe principle or of ilubborn parti- 
ality. 

To convince any man againft his will is hard, 
but to pleafe him againft his will is juftly pronoun- 
ced by Dryden to be above the reach of human a- 
bilittes. Intereft and paffion will hold out long a- 
gainft the clofeft fiege of diagrams and fyllogrfme, 
but they are abfolutely impregnable to imagery and 
■ fentiment ; and will for ever bid defiance to the moft 
powerful ftrains of Virgil ox Homers though they 
fnay give way in time to the batteries of Euclid or 
jtrchimedes. 

In trufting therefore to the fentence of a critick^ 
we are in danger not only from that vanity which 
exalts writers too often to the dignity of teaching 
what they are yet to learn, from that negligence 
.which fometimes fteals upon the moft vigilant cau- 
tion, and that faiUbility to which the condition df 
nature has fubje6bd every human underftanding^ 
i>ut from a thoufand extrinfick and accidental 
caufes, from every thing which can excite kindnefs 
«j: malevolence, ven^atiM ^or contempt. 

Many 
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Many of thofe who have determined with great 
boldnefs, upon the various, degrees of literary me. 
rit, may be juftly fufpeSed of having pafled fen- 
fence, as Seneca remarks of Claudius j 

Una tantum Parte audita^ 
S^e et nuUa^ 

ivithout much knowledge of the caufe before them : 
for it will not eafily be imagined of Langhane^ Bor- 
richitus or Rapin^ that they had \txy accurately pe- 
lufed all the books which they praifeor cenfurc ; or 
that, even if>. nature and learning had qualified 
them forjudges, they could read for ever with the 
attention neceffary to juft criticifm. Such perfor- 
mances, however, are not wholly without their 
life ; for they are commonly juft echoes to the 
voice of feme, and tranfmit the general fuffrage of 
mankind when they have no particular motives to 
fupprefs it. 

Criticks, like all the reft of mankind, are 
very frequently mifled by intereft. The bigotry 
with which editors regard the authors whom thev 
illuftrate or correft, has been generally remarkca. 
Dryden was known to have written moft of his cri- 
tical differtations only to recommend the work upr 
on which he then happened to be employed j and 
Addifon is fufpcded to have denied the expediency 
of poetical juftice, becaufe his own Cato was con- 
demned to perifh in a good caufe. 

There are prejudices which authors, not other- 
wife weak or corrupt, have indulged without 
fcruple ; and perhaps fome of them are fo compli*- 
cated with our natural afFedions, that they cannot 
eafily be difmtangled from the heart. Scarce any 
ean hear with impartiality a comparifon bet ween the 
writers of his own and another country ; and though 
it cannot, I think, be charged equally on all na- 

tions>. 
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tions, that they are blinded with this literary patri- 
otifm, yet there are none that do not look upon 
their authors with the fondnefs of affinity, and e- 
fteem them as well for the place of their birth, as 
for their knowledge or their wit. There is, there- 
fore, feldQm much refpedl due to comparative criti- 
cifm, when the competitors are of different coun- 
tries, unlefs the judge is of a nation equally indif- 
ferent to both. The Italians could not for a long 
time believe, that there was any learning beyond 
the mountains j and the French feem generally per- 
fuaded, that there are no wits or reafoners equal to 
their own. I can fcarcely conceive that if Scallggr 
had not confidered himlelf as allied to Virgil^ by 
being born in the fame country, he would have 
found his works fo much fuperior to thofe of Horner^ 
or have thought the controverfy worthy of fo much 
zeal, vehemence, and acrimony. 

There is, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, 
by which it may be doubted* whether it is any dif- 
bonour to be fometimes mifguided. Criticifm has ib 
often given occafion to the envious and ill-natured 
of gratifying their malignity, that fome have thought 
it neceilary to recommend the virtue of candour 
without reftriftion, and to preclude ajl future liber- 
ty of cenfure. Writers poffeffed with this opinu:^ 
are continually enforcing civility ^nd diecency, r.e-^ 
commending to criticks the proper diffiderice of 
themfelves^ ^nd inculcating the veneration due to 
celebrated names. 

I AM not of opinion that thefe profeffed enemies 
of arrogance and feverity, have much more bene- 
volence or modefty than the reft of mankind ^ or 
that they feel in their own hearts, any other inten- 
tion than to diftinguifli themfelves by their foftnpfs 
iind delicacy. Some are mocleft becaufe they are. ti- 

morousji^ 
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morous, and feme are lavifh of praife becaufe they 
hope to be repaid. 

'INHERE is indeed fome tendernefs due to living 
writers, when they attack none of thofe truths 
which are of importance to the happinefs of man- 
icind, and have committed no other offence than 
that of betraying their own ignorance or dulnefs. I 
"Should think it cruelty to crufh an infeft who had 
provoked me only by buzzing in my ear ; and would 
not willingly interrupt the dream of hai mlefs flupi- 
dity, or deftroy the jeft which makes its author 
'laugh. Yet I am far from thinking this tendernefs 
univerfally neceflary ; for he that writes may be 
confidered as a kind of general challenger, whom 
•every one has a right to attack ; fince ha quitsi the 
common rank of life, fteps forward beyond the 
lifts, and offers his merit to the publick judgment. 
To commence author is to claim praife, and no 
man can juftly afpire to honour, but at the hazard 
of difgrace. 

But whatever be decided concerning contempo- 
raries, whom he that knows the treachery of the 
human heart, and confiders how often we gratify 
cur own pride or envy under the appearance of con- 
tending for elegance and propriety, will find him- 
felf not much inclined to difturb ; there can furely 
be no exemptions pleaded to fecur^ them from criti- 
cifm, who can Jio longer fuffer by reproach, and of 
■ whom nothing now remains but their writings and 
their names. Upon thefe authors the critick Is, 
undoubtedly, at full liberty to exercife the ftrifleft 
feverity, fince he endangers only his own fame, and, 
like iS;;^^ when he drew his fword in the infernal 
regions, encounters phantoms which cannot be 
wounded. He may indeed pay fome regard to efta- 
blifhed reputation i but he can by that ftiew of re- 
verence 
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yerence confult only his own fecurity, for all other 
motives are now at an end, 

. The faults of a writer of acknowledged excel- 
Jence are more dangerous, becaufe the influence of 
his example is more extenfive ^ and the intereA of 
learning tequires that they fhould be difcovered and 
ftigmatieed, before they have the fanftionof anti- 
quity .conferred u pon them, and become precedents 
of indifputable authority. 

It has, indeed, been advanced by Addipm^ as 
one of the charaiSlerifticks of a true cjitick, that he 
points out beauties rather than faults. But it is ra* 
ther nat«iral to a man of karning and genius, to 
.apply hknfelf chiefly to th^ ftudy of writers who 
have more beauties than faults to be difplayed : for 
|he duty ef criticifin \& thither to depreciate, aor 
dignify by fMirtial reprefentations, but to hold out 
the %ht of reafon, whatever it m&y difcover s and 
to promulgate the determinations of truth, what* 
ever fibe £^11 didate. 

^w**w' 'w**^ %5ptiSi ''wP'^ ^S?**^ ^5yp^*%^ 'K* 
JnTumb. 94. Saturpay, jFV^.g, 1751* 

— Bflra/ atquefidus 

Ju(Ux'-'per ohfiantes cater<var 
Explicuit fua <vi^or arma. H0R« 

Peipetual magiftrate is be, 

Who keeps ftrift juftice full in fight j 
Who bids the croud at awfiil diibince gaze. 
And virtue's arms viftoriouily di^lays. Francis* 

TH E refcmblance of poetick numbers to the 
fubjei^ which they mention or defcribe, 
may be confidcred as general or particular 5 as con-' 
fifting in the flow and ftrufture of a whole paflage 
taken together, or as comprized in the found of fome 

cm- 
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emphatical and defcriptive words, or in the cadence 
and harmony of fingle verfes. 

The general refemblapce of the found to the 
fenfeis to be found in every language which admits 
of poetry, in every author whofe force of fancy 
enables him to imprefs images ftrongly on his own 
mind, and whofe choice and variety of language 
readily fupplies him with juft reprefentations. To 
fuch a writer it is natural to change his meafures 
with his fubjeft, even without any effort of the un- 
derftanding, or intervention of the judgment. To 
revolve jollity and mirth neceflarily tunes the voice 
of a poet to gay and fprightly notes, as it fires his 
eye with vivacity 5 and reflection on gloomy fitua- 
tions and difaftrous events, will fadden his numbers, 
as it will cloud his countenance. But in fuch paf- 

• fages there is only the fimilitude of pleafure to plea- - 

• fure, and of grief to grief, without any immediate 
application to particular images. The fame flow 
of joyous verfification will celebrate the jollity of 
marriage, and the exultation of triumph ; and the 
lame languor of melody will fuit the complaints of 
an abfent lover, as of a conquered king. 

I.T is fcarcely to be doubted, that on manyocca- 
fions we make the mufick which we imagine our- 
felves to hear ; that we modulate the poem by our 
own difpofition, and afcribe to the numbers the ef- 
k&s of the fenfe. We.may obferve in life, that it 
is not eafy to deliver a pleafing meflage in an un- 
pleafing manner, and that we readily aflbciate beauty 
and deforpnity with thofe whom for any reafon wc 
love or hate. Yet it would be too daring to declare 
that all the celebi;ated adaptations of harmony are 
chimerical ; that Homer had no extraordinary at- 
tention to the melody of his verfe when he defcri- 
b^d a nuptial feftivity i 
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Hyino]i drat d^u, voKiit S' ^/uttAvof opeiftt ; 

Here facred pomp, and genial Feaft delight. 

And folemn dance, and hymeneal rite j 

Along the ftreet the new made brides arc led. 

With torches flaming to the nuptial bed : 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the foft flute, and cittern's filver found. PoP£, 

that Fida was merely fanciful, when he fuppofed 
/^/V^/7endeavouring to reprefent by uncommon fweet- 
nefs of numbers the adventitious beauty of jEneas ; 

Osy humerofque Deo Jimtlis : namque ipfa decoram 
Cafariem nato genetrixy lumenque jwventa 
Purpureunij £f latos octdis afflarat honor es 5 

The Trojan chief appeared in open fight, 

Auguft in vifage, and fcrenely bright. 

His mother goddefs, with her hands divine, 

Had formed his curling locks, and made his temples 

fhinej 
And giv'n his rolling eyes a fparldingj^race. 
And breath'd a youSiful vigor on his face Dryden. 

or that Milton did not intend to exemplify the har- 
mony which he mentions : 

Fountains ! and ye that warble as ye flow. 
Melodious murmurs ! warbling tune his praife. 

That Milton underftood the force of founds 
well adjufted, and knew the compafs and variety of 
the ancient meafures, cannot be doubted, fmce he 
was both a mufician and a critick ; but he feems to 
have confidered thefe conformities of cadence, as 
either not often attainable in our language, or as 
petty excellencies unworthy of his anibition ; for it, 
will not be found that he has always afSgned-the 
fame caft of numbers to the f^e fubje<Sb. He has 
giv€ii in two pafTages' very minute defcriptions of 
angelick beauty ^ but though the, images are near- 
ly 
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ly the fame, the numbers will be found upon com- 
parifon very different. 

And now a ftripling cherub he appears, 
Kot of the prime, yet fuch as in his face 
Youth fmil'd celeftial, and to ev'ry limb 
Suitable grace diffus'd^ fo well he feign- d^ 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 
In curls on either cheek played ; wings he wore 
Of many a cobur*d plume ^ fprinkled with gold* 

Some of the lines of this dcfcription are remarkably 
defedtive in harmony, and therefore by no means 
correfpondent with that fymetrical elegance and 
eafy grace which they are intended to exhibit. The 
failure, however, is fully compenfated bv the re* 
prefentation of Raphael^ which equally delights the 
ear and imagination. 

A feraph wing'd : fix wings he wore to (hade 

His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 

Each fhoulder broad, came mantling o*er his 

brcaft 
With regal ornament : the middle pair 
Girt like a ftarry zone his waift, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs, with downy gold, 
And colours dipp'd in heav'n : the third his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feathcr'd mail, 
Sky-tin6tur'd grain ! like Maia^s fon he flood, . 
And (hook his plumes, chat heav'nly fragrance 

fill'd 
The circuit wide. 

The adumbration of partictilar and di&m& imf- 
ges by an exadt and perceptiUe refemUance of 
K)und, is fometimes ftudted, and fbmetitees cafital' 
Every language has many words formed in imitadon 
df the noifes Which they fignify. Such are Stridtr, 
Baloy and Beatm in Latin \ and in^ngUJk togreui, 

to 
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to buzzy to hifsy and to jarr. Words of this kind 
give to a verfc the proper fimilitude of found, with-, 
out much labour of the writer, and fuch happinefs 
is therefore to be attributed rather to fortune thaa 
(kill ; yet they are fometimes combined with great 
propriety, and undeniably contribute to enforce the 
impreflion of the idea. We hear the paffing arrow 
in this line of Virgil \ 

Et fugit borrendum firidens ciapfii fagitta j 

Th* impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing. PoP£# 

and the creaking of hell-gates, in the defcription by 

Milton \ 

Open fly 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring found 
Th' infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 
Harfl» thunder. 

But many beauties of this kind, which the mo- 
derns, and perhaps the ancients^ have- obfetved, 
feem to be the produft of blind reverence afting 
upon fancy. Diony/ws himfelf tells us, that the 
found- of Homer's verfes fometimes exhibits the idcar 
of corporeal bulk : is not this a difcovery nearly ap- 
proaching to that of the blind man, who after long, 
enquiry into the nature of the fcarlet colour, found 
that it reprefented nothing fo much as the clangor 
of a trumpet ? The rcprefentative power of poetic 
harmony c6nfi(b of found and ftM^Aire ; of the 
force' of the fyllables fingly confidered, and of the 
time in which they are prorfounced. Sound can re- 
femUe nothing but found, and time can meafure 
nothing but motion and duration. , 

The criticks, however, have ftruck out other 

fimilitudes; nor is there any irregularity of num« 

bers which credulous admiration cannot difoover to 

be eminently beautiful^ Thus the propriety of each 

3 ^ 
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of thefe lines has been celebrated by writers wbofe 
opinion the world has reafon to regard, 

Vertitur interea cafkm, & ruit ocecmo nox»m — * 

Mean time the rapid heav'ns rowrd down the light, 
And on the (haded ocean ruih'd the night. Dry den. 

Stemiiur^ exanimifque tremens procumbit burnt Ifos, 

Down drops the bea(V, nor needs a fecond wound ; 
But iprawls in pangs of death, and fpums the ground. 

Dryden. 

Parturiunt montes^ nafcetur ridiculus mus. 

The mountains labour, and a mouf& is bom. 

Roscommon. 

If all thefe obfervations are juft, there muft be fome 
remarkable conformity between the fudden fuccef- 
fion of night to day, the fall of an ox under a 
blow, and the birth of a moufe from a mountain; 
fince we are told of all thefe images, that they arc 
very ftrongly impreflcd by the fame form and ter- 
mination 'of the verfe. 

We may, however, without giving way to en- 
thufiafm, admit that fome beauties of this kind may 
be produced. A fudden ftop at an unufikal fyllable 
may image the ceflation of a£tion, or the paufe of 
difcourfe ; and Milton has very happily imitated the 
repetitions of an echo, 

I fled, and cried out death : 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh'd 
From all her caves, and back refounded death. 

The meafure or time of pronouncing may be 
varied fo as very .ftrongly to reprefent, not only the 
inodes of external motion, but the quick or flov7 
fucceflion of ideas, and confequently the paiSons 
of the mind. This at leaft was the power of the 
fpondaick and dadylick harmony, but our language 

can 
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can reach no eminent ^iverfities of found. We can . 
indeed fometimes, by encumbering and retarding 
the line, (hew the diflfculty of a progrefs made bjr 
firong efforts and with frequent interrirotions, or 
mark a flow and heavy motion. Thus Milton has 
imaged the toil of Satan ilruggling through chaos. 

So he with difficulty and labour hard 
Mov'd on : with difficulty and Ia1>our he 

thus he has^cribed the leviathan or whales* 

Wallowing, unweildy, enormous in their gait* 

But he has at other times negieded fuch reprefeiv 
tations, as may be obferved in the volubility and 
4evity of thefe lines, which expreis an adion tardy 
and reluftant. 

Defcent and£all 
To us is adverfe. Who but felt of late. 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Infulting, and purfu'd us through the deep. 
With what confufion and laborious flight 
We funk thus low ? Th* afcent is eafy then. 

In another place, he defcribes the gentle glide of 
ebbing waters in a line remarkably roagh ai^ halt- 
ing. 

Tripping ebb ; that dole 
With foft foot tow'rds the deep who now had 

flopp'd 
His fluices^ 

It is not indeed to be expeded, that the found 
ibould always affift the mining, but it ought ne-* 
ver to counterad.it ; and ih^x^ioisp Milton has here 
certainly eommittri a fault like that of the player, 
who looked on the earth when he implored the hea- 
vens, and to the heavens when he addrefled the earth. 
:Vp^;II. L rH03E 
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Those who are determined to find in Milton an 
aflemblage of all the excellencies which have en- 
nobled all other poets, will perhaps be offended that 
I do not celebrate his verfification in higher terms ; 
for there are readers who difcover that in this paf* 

So ftretch'd out huge in length the arch-fiend lay, 
a long form is deicribed in a long line ; but the truth 
is, that length of body is only mentioned in zjbw 
linr, to which it has only the refemblance <»f time 
to fpace, of an hour to a maypole. ' 

Th£ fame turn of ingenuity might perform won* 
ders upon the defcription of the ark : 

• Then from the* mountains hewing timber tall, 
Began to build a veflel of huge bulk ; 
A^eafur'd by cubit, length, breadth, and height. 
In thefc lines the poet apparently defigns to fix the 
attention upon bulk j but this is efFcftcd by the enu- 
meration, not by the meafure ; for what analogy, 
can there be between modulations of found, and 
corporeal dimcnfions. 

Milton, iiKJeed, feems only to ha\'e regarded 
this fpecies of embellifhment fo far as not to rejcft 
it when it came unfought ; whicli would often bap- 
pen to a mind fo vigorous, employed upon a fubjeiS: 
fo various and extenfive. He had, incfeed, a grea- 
ter and a nobler work to perform ; a fingle fepti^ 
ment of moral or religious truth, a fingle image ol 
life or nature, would have been cheaply loft for a 
thoufand echoes of the cadenca^ to the fenfe j and 
he who had undertaken to vindicate the ways of Gd 
to man^ might have been accufed of negle^ng his 
n^ftufe, bad he iaviflied much of bia attention upon 
fylhblet and founds. 

NtJMB. 
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Numb. 95. Tuesday, /V*. 12, lysiv 

Parcus Deorum cultor, & infreqitens, 
Infamentis di^m fafientia 

Confuhus enro j mine retrorfim 
y^ladarif at(^ iterare curfus 
C9gpr reli^os, HOR. 

A Aigitive firom heav'n and prayer, 
I mock'd at all religious fear. 
Deep fcicnc'd in the mazy lore 
Ofjnadphilofophy} but now 
Hoift (ail, and baok my yoya^ plow 
To that hleft harbour, which I left be&ie. 

Francis* 

r^ /fc^ RAMBLER, 

SIR, 

THERE are many difcafes both of the body 
and mind, which it is far eafier to prevent 
than to cure, and therefore I hope you will think 
me employed in an office not ufelefs either to learn* 
ing or virtue, if I defcribe the fymptoms of an in- 
telle£lual malady, which, though at firft it feizes 
only the paffions, will, if not fpeedily remedied, 
infeft the reafon, and, from blafting the bloflbms 
of knowledge, proceed in time to canker the root. 

I WAS bom in the houfe of difcord. My parents 
were of unfuitable ages« contrary tempers, and dif- 
ferent religions; and therefore employed the fpirit 
and acutenefs which nature had very liberally be- 
flowed upon both, in hot&^ly difputes, and inceflant 
contrivances to deted each other in the wrong ; fo 
that from the firft exertions of reafon I was bred a 
difputant, trained up in'all the arts of domcftick fo- 
phiftry, initiated in a thoufand low ilratagems, 
nimb£e (hifts^ and fly concealments ; verfcd in all 
L 2 the 
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t\ie turns of altercation, and acquainted with the 
whole difcipline of feruGng ztvA proving. 

It was nteeflarily my care to preferye the kind- 
ne(s of both the controvertifts, and therefore I had 
very early formed the habit of fufpending my judg« 
ment, of hearing arguments with indifference, in* 
dining as occafion required to either fide, and of 
bolding myfelf undetermined between them till I 
knew for what opinion I might conveniently de» 
clarc. 

Thus, Sir, I acquired ytty early the fldll of dif- 
putation, and, as we naturally love the arts in 
which we believe ourfclves to excel, I did not let 
my abilities lie ufelefs, nor fuffer my dexterity to 
be loft for want of pradice. I engaged in perpetu- 
al wrangles with my fchool- fellows, and was never 
to be convinced or reprefled by any other arguments 
than blows, by which my antagoniftsoonwnonlyde- 
texniined the controverfy, as I was, like the Rnnan 
orator, much moie eminent for eloquence than 
courtage. 

At the univerfity I found, my predominant am- 
bition completely gratified by the ftudy of J^ick. 
I imprefled upon my memory a thousand axioms, 
and ten thoufand diftinfiions, pra£tifed every form 
of fyllogifm, paflcd all my days in the fcbools of 
difputations, and flept every night with SmgUcius 
on my pillow. 

You will not doubt but fuch a genius was loon 
raifed to eminence by fuch application : I was cele- 
brated in my third year for the moft artful opponent 
thatthe univerfity could boaft, and became the ter- 
ror and envy of all the candidates for philofophical 
reputation. 

My renown, indeed, was not purchafed but at 

the price of all my time and all my ftudies. I nc- 

s^t fpoke l^ut to contradidl, oox declaimed hut 

' "^ . - in 
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in defence of a pofition untverfally acknowledged 
to be falfe, and therefore worthy, in my opi- 
nion, to be adorned whh alf the colours of falfe 
reprefentation, and ftrengthened with all the arti» 
of fallacious fubtilty. 

. My father, who had no othtr wifh than to Ice 
his fon richer than htmfclf, eafily concluded that I^ 
(hould diftinguifli m) feif among the profeflbrs of the 
law ; and therefore, when I had taken my firft de- 
gree, difpatched me to the Temple with a paternal 
admonition, that I (hould never fuffer myfelf to feel 
fiiame, for nothing but modefty could retard my 
fortune. 

Vitiated, ignorant, and heady as I was, I had 
not yet loft my reverence for virtue, and therefore 
could not receive fuch di£Utes without horror ; but 
however was pleafed with his determination of my 
courib of life, becaufe he placed me in the way that 
leads fooneft from the prefcribed walks of difciplihe 
and education, to the open fields of liberty and 
choice. 

I WAS now in the place where every one catchet 
the contagion of vanity, and foon began to diftin- 
guifli myfelf by fophifms and paradoxes, I decla* 
red war againft all received opinions and eftabliibed 
rules, and levelled my batteries particularly againft 
thofe univerfal principles which had ftood unthaken 
in all the viciffitudes of literature, and are confider* 
ed as the inviolable temples of truth, or the im- 
pregnable bulwarks of fcience, 

1 APPLIED myfelf chiefly to thofe parts of learn- 
ing which have filled the world with doubt and 
perplexitv, and could readily produce all the argu- 
ments relating to matter and motion, time and fpace, 
identity and infinity. 

I WAS equally able and equally willing to main- 
tain the fyftem ojF Newton or Dijcartes\ and favour - 
L 3 ' ^^ 
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ed occafionally the hypothefis of Ptolom^y or that 
of Copernicus, I focnetimes exalted vegetables t# 
fenfe, and fometimes degraded animals to meGba- 
nifm. 

Nor was I lefs inclined to weaken the credit of 
hiftory, or perplex the do<Sirines of polity. I was 
always of the party which I heard the company 
condemn. 

Among the zealots of liberty, T could harangue 
with great copioufnefs upon the advantages of abfo- 
lute monarchy, the fecrefy of its counfels, and the 
expedition of its meafures ; and often celebrated the 
bleffin^s produced by the extinction of parties^ and 
precluuon of debates. 

Among the a&rtors of regal authority, I ne- 
ver failed to declaim with republican warmth upoB 
theoridnal charter of unlverfal liberty, the corrup- 
tion ot courts, and the folly of voluntary fybmif- 
flon to thofe whom nature has levelled with our- 
felves. 

I KNEW the defers of every fcheme of govern- 
ment, and ^he inconvc^niencics of every law. I 
fometimes (hewed how much the condition of man- 
kind would be improved by breaking the world in- 
to petty fovereigntiesy and fometimes difplayed the 
felicity and peace which univerfal monarchy would 
difFufe over the earth. 

To every acknowledged fa£i: I found innumera- 
ble objeftions ; for it was my rule, to judge of hi- 
ftory only by abftrafted probability, and therefore I 
made no fcruple of bidding defiance to teftimony. I 
have more than once queftioned the exiftence of Ar 
'lexander the Great \ and having demonftrated the 
folly of ercding edifices like the pyramids of £jfj^^ 
J frequently hinted my fufpicioa that the world had 
been long deceived, and that they were to be found 
only in the narratives of traveUers. 

It 
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It had been happy for me couW I have confined 
iny fceptkrifm to hiftorical controvcrfies, and phi'lo- 
-fophical difquifitions ; but having now violated my 
reafon, ^and accuftomcd myfelf to enquire not af- 
ter proofs, but obje£Hons, I had perplexed truth 
with falfebood till my ideas were confufed, mv 
^ judgment embaraffed, and my intclledls diftorted. 
The habit of conftderine every propofition as alike 
uncertain, left me no teft by which any tenet could 
be tried 5 every opinion prefented both fides with c- 
^ual evidence, and my fallacies began to operate 
upon my own mind in more important enquiricfs. It 
was at laft the fport of my vanitv to weaken the ob- 
ligations of moral duty, and efiacc the diftinf^ions 
of good and evil, till I had deadened the fcnfe of 
convidion, and abandoned my heart to the fluctu- 
ations of uncertainty, without anchor and without 
^ompafs, without fit isfaftion of curiofity, or peace 
of oonfcience ; without principles of reafbn, or mo- 
tives of a£^fon. 

. Such is the hazard of repre/Cng the firft percep- 
" tions of truth, of fprcading fortliverfion the fnares 
of fophiftry, and engaging reafon againft its own 
determinations. 

The difproportiqns of abfurdity grow lefs and 
lefs vifible, as we ate reconciled by degrees to the 
deformity of a miftrefs ; and falfehood, by long 
ufe, is af&miliated to the ,mind, as poifon to the 
body. 

I HAD foon the mortification of feeing my con- 
verfation courted only by the ignorant or wicked, 
by either boys who were enchanted by novelty, or 
wretches who having long difobeyed virtue and rea- 
fon, were no\Y defirous of my affiftance to dethrone 
them. 

Thus alarmed, I (huddered at my own corrup- 
tion, and that pride by which I had been feduced> 
L 4 con- 
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contributed to reclaim me. I was weary of conti- 
tinual irrefolution, and a perpetual equipoife of-tht 
miiid ; and afhamed of being the favourite of thc.e 
who were fcorned' and ihunned bytiiereft of man- 
kind. 

I THEREFORE retired from all temptations to> 
difpute, prefcribed a new regimen, to my under- 
Handing, and refolved, inftead of rejeding all efta^ 
blKhed opinions which I could not prove, to tole*- 
ratc tho' not adopt all which I could not confute* 
I forbore to heat my imagination with needlefs con- 
troverfics, to difcufs queftions confefledly uncer<> 
tain, and refrained fleadily from gratifying my va« 
ntty by the fupport of falfehood. 

By this method I am at length recovered from 
my argumental delirium, and find mvfelf in the 
iiate of one awakened from the confuuon and tur 
;nult of a fevcrifh dream. I rejoice in the new 
poifeffionof evidence and reality, and ftep on from 
truth to truth with confidence and quiet. 

PERTINAX. 
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Numb, 96. Saturday, Feb. 16, 1751. 

Sluod Ji Platonis nmfa perfonat 'verum 

S^uod quifque di/cit, immemor recorddtur. Bo E T i u s . 

Tiiith in platonic omament s bedecked, 
Inforc*d wc love, unheeding recoile£l. 

IT is reported of the Perfums^ by an ancient 
writer, that the fum of their ediK:ation confiftr. 
cd in teaching youth U ride^ tojhoot with the bow^ 
and to fpeak truth. 

Th*e bow- and the horfe were eafily maftered, 
but it would have been happy if we had been in- 
formed by what arts veracity was cultivated, and 
by what prefcrvativcs a Perftan mind was fecured a- 
gainft the temptations to falfehood. 

There are, indeed, in the prefent corruption 
of mankind, many incitements to forfake truth; 
the need of palliating our own faults, and the con- 
venience of impofing on the ignorance or credulity 
of others, fo frequently occur ; fo many immedi- 
ate evils are to be avoided, and fo many prefent gra- 
tifications obtained by craft and delufion, that very 
few of thofe who are much entangled in life, have 
fpirit and conilancy fujfficient to fupport them in the 
fteady praflice of open veracity. 

In order that all men may be taught to fpeak 
truth, it is neceflary that all likewife mould learn 
to hear it 5 for no fpecies of falfehood is more fre- 
ifuent than lattery, to which the coward is betray-- 
ed by fear, the dependent by interelt, and the friend 
by tendernefs : Thofe who are -neither fervile nor 
timorous, are yet defirous to beftow pleafure ; and 
while unjuft demands of praife continue to be made<; 
tiiere will always be fome whom hope> fear or 
kiadoc&willdli^iofefo pay then, - 

L 5 Th« 
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The guik of falfehood is very widely extended, 
and many whom their conlclencecan fcaicely charge 
with ftooping to a lye, have vitiated the morals of 
others by their vanity, and patronized the vice 
which they believe themfelves^to abhoK 

Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its 
own fake ; it is generally unpleafmg becaufe contra- 
ry to our wi(hes and oppofite to our practice ; and 
as our attention naturally follows our intereft^ we 
hear unwillingly what we are afraid to know, and 
foon forget what we have no inclination to impre& 
upon our memories. ^ 

For this reafon many arts of inftrudion have been 
invented, by which the relu£^ance againft Truth 
may be overcome i and as phyfick is giveh. to chil- 
dren in confections, precepts have been hidden un- 
der a thou(and appearances, that mankind may be 
bribed by pleafure to efcape deilru£lion. 

While the world was yet in itsinfancy,TRUTB 
came among mortals from above^ and Falsehooi> 
from below. Truth was the daughter of Jupi- 
ter and Wisdom ; Falsehood was the proge^ 
ny of Folly impregnated by the wind*. They ad- 
vanced with equal confidence to leize the domtnioil 
of the new creation, and as their enmity and their 
Jorce were well known to the celeftiak, all the eyes 
of heaven were turned upon the conteft. 

Truth feemed confcious offuperior power and 
jufter claim, and therefore came on towering an4 
majeflick, unafiifted and alone; Reasom indeed 
always attended her, but appeared her follower, ra* 
ther than companion. Her march was flow and 
ftately, but her motion was perpetually progreftvej 
Rfid when once ibe had grounded her foot, neithei 
gods nor men cquid force her to retire. 
. Fai.s£Hooi) always endeavoured to copy, tbt 
nien and attitudes of TiwuT^ SBJi im veiy ,tnc^ 
. ^ ceislul 
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ccfsful in the arts of mimickry. She was furroun^- 
cd, animated, and fupporced by innumerable le- 
gions of appetites and pailions, but, like other 
feeble commanders, was obliged often to receive 
law from her allies. Her motions were fudden, ir- 
regular and violent ; for (he had no fteadinefs nor 
conftancy. She often gained conquefts by hafty in- 
curfions, which Ihe never hoped to keep by her own 
ftrength, but maintained by the help or the paf- 
fions, whom (he generally found refolute and faith- 
ful. 

It fometimes happened that the antagonifts met 
in full oppoiition. In thefe encounters. False- 
hood always invefted her head with clouds, and 
commanded Fraud to place ambu(hes about her* 
In her left hand (he bore the (hield of Impudence, 
and the auiver of Sophistry rattled on her (boul- 
der. All the paffions attended at her call ; V ani<- 
TY clapped her wings before, and Obstinacy 
fupported her behind. Thus guarded and ai&fted^ 
file fometimes advanced againft Truth, and fome- 
times waited the attack ; but always endeavoured 
to (kirmi(h at a diftance, perpetually Ihifted her 
ground, and let fly her arrows in different diredions^ 
for (he certainly found that her flrength failed, 
whenever the eye of Truth darted full upon her. 

Truth had the awful afped though not the 
thunder of her father, and when the long continu- 
ance of the conteft brought them near to one aiio« 
ther. Falsehood let the arms of Sophistry fali 
from her grafp, and, holding up the (hield of Im- 
PUDENCE with both her hands, (heltered herfelf 
amongft the paffiona. 

Truth, though (he was often wounded, al* 
ways recovered in aihort time ; but it was common 
for the flighteft hurt, received by Falsehood, to 
ipread its malignity to the n^i^ii)ouring pai'ts, and 

to 
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to burft open again when it feemed to have been 
cured. 

Falsehood, in aihorttime, found by experi- 
ence that her fuperiority confided only in the cele- 
rity of her courfe, and changes of her poflure. 
She therefore orderoi Suspicion to beat the ground 
before her, and avoided with ^reat care to crofs the 
way of Truth, who, as Die never varied her 
point, but moved conilantly upon the fame line, 
was eafily eicaped by the oblique and defultosy 
movements, the quick retreats and a£Kve doubles 
which Falsehood always pra^fed, when thee- 
nemy began to raife terror by her approach. 

By this procedure Falsehood every hour en- 
croached upon the world, and extended her empire 
through all climes and regions. Wherever Ihe car- 
ried her vifiories ftie left the Passions in full au- 
thority behind her j who were fo well pleafed with 
command, that they held out with great obftinacy 
when Truth came to feize their pofts, and never 
failed to regard her progrefs though they could not 
always ftop it : They yielded at laff with great reluc- 
tance, frequent rallies, and fullen fubmiffion ; and al- 
ways inclined to revolt when Truth ceafed to awe 
them by her immediate prefcnce. 

Truth, who, when (he firft defcended from 
the heavenly palaces, expeded to have been recei- 
ved by univerfal acclamation, cherifhed with kind- 
nefs, heard with obedience, and invited to fpread 
, her influence from province to province, now found, 
^at where ever (he came, (he muft force her paf- 
fage. Every intelledl was precluded by Preju- 
dice, and every heart pre-occupied by JPassion. 
She indeed advanced, but (he advanced flowly ; and 
often loft the conquefh which (he left behind her, 
by fudden infurredions of the appetites, that (book 
off their allegiance, and ranged themfelves again 
under the Jbanncr of her enemy. 

Truth 
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Truth, however, did not grow weaker by the 
ftruggle, for her vigour was unconquerable ; yet 
(he was provoked to fee herfelFthus baffled and im- 
peded by an .enemy, whom (he looked on with con- 
tempt, and who had no advantage but fuch as (he 
owed to inconftancy, weaknefs, and artifice. She 
therefore, in the anger of difappointment, called 
upon her father Jupiter to re-eftabli(h her in the 
(kies, and leave mankind to the diforder and roifery 
which they deferved by fubmitting willingly to the 
ufurpation of Faxsehood. 

Jupiter compaffionated the world too much to 
grant her requeft, yet was willing to eafc her la- 
bours and mitigate her vexation. He commanded 
her to confult the mufes by what methods (he might 
obtain an eafier reception, and r^ign without the 
toil of inceflant war* It was then dtfcovered, that 
(he obftrufted her own progrefs by the feverity of 
her afped, and the folemnity of her dilates ^ and 
that men would never willingly admit her, till they 
ceafed to fear her, fince by giving themfelves up to 
Falsehood they felJom made any facrifice of 
their eafe or pleafure, becaufe (he took the (h|ipe 
that was mod engaging, and always fufFered her- 
felf to be drelTed and painted by Desire. The 
mufes wove in the loom of Pallas^ a loofe and 
changeable robe, like that in which False- 
hood captivated her admirers; with this they 
invefted Truth, and named her Fiction. She 
now went out again to conqiier with more fuc- 
ce(s; for when (he demanded entrance of the 
Passions, they often miftook her for False- 
hood, and delivered up their charge ; but when 
(he had once taken pofleffion, (he was foon difro- 
bed by Reason, and (bone out, in her original 
form,' with native effulgence and reiUUeft dignity. 

Numb. 
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Numb. 97. Tuisdat, Feb. 19, 1751. 

fctcunda culpitfecula nuptias 
Primum inquimeuere^ & genus ^ & dunaSf 
Hoc fonte derrvata dades 

1h Fatrimm Fofubanque Jluxil . Hoft. 

Fruitful of crimes, this age firft (bin^d 

Their haplcfs offspring, and profaned 

The nuptial bed ; from whence the woes. 

Which varioui> and unnumbered role 

From this polluted fountain-head. 

O'er Kcnu and o er the nations fpread. Fkancis* 

TH E reader is indebted for thfa day's enter- 
tainment to an author from whom the age 
has received greater favours, who has enlarged the 
knowledge of human nature, and taught the paC- 
iions to move at th6 command of virtue. 

To the RAMBLER, 
SIR, 

WHEN the Spectator was firft publift- 
ed in fmgle papers, it gave me fo much 
pleafure, that it is one of the favourite amufements 
of my age to recoiled it \ and when I refieft on the 
foibles of thofe times, as defcribed in that ufeful 
work, and compare them with the vices now reign- 
ing among us, I cannot but wi(h that you would 
oftener take cognizance of the manners of the bet- 
ter half of the human fpecies, that.if your precepts 
and obfervations be carried down to pofterity, the 
Spectators may (hew to the rifing generatio* 
what were the fafliionable follies of their grandmo- 
thers, the Rambler of their mothers, and that 
from' both they may draw inftru£ik>n and warning. 
When I read thofe Spectators which took 
notice of the mifbehaviour of young vA)men at 

chufch, 
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church, by which they vainly hope to attradl ad- 
mirers, I ufed to pronounce fuch forward young 
women Seekers, in order to diftinguiih thbm by 
a mark of infamy from thofe who bad patience and 
decency to ftay till they were fought 

But I have lived to fee fuch a change in the 
manners of women, that I would now be willing 
to compound with them for that name, although I 
then thought it diferaceful enough, if they, would 
deferve no worfe ; unce now they are too generally 
given up to negligence of domeftick bufincS, to idle 
amufements, and to wicked rackets, without any 
fettled view at all but of fquandering tin>e. 

In the time of the Spectator, excepting 
fometimcs an appearance in the ring, ibmetimes at 
a good and chofen phiy, ibroetimes on a vifit at the 
houfe of a grave relation, the young ladies con^- 
tented themfelves to be found employed in ddmefiick 
duties ; for then routs, drums, balls, aflemblies, and 
fuch like markets for women, were not known. 

MoBESTY and diffidence, gentlenefs and meek- 
nefs, were looked upon as the appropriate virtues 
and charaderiftick graces of the fex. And if a 
forward fpirit pufhed itfelf into notice, it was ex- 
pofed in print as it deferved. 

The churches were a>moft the only places where 
Angle women were to be feen by Grangers. Men 
went thither expe&ing to fee them, and perhaps 
too much for that only purpofe. 

But fome good often reiulted, however impro-* 
per was their motive. Both fexes were in the way 
of their duty. The man muft be abandoned in-« 
deed, who lovea not goodneft in another ; nor were 
the young fellows of that age fo wholly loft to a 
fenfe of right, as pride and conceit has fince made 
tfiem afie£tto be. . When therefore they faw a fair 
«ne, wbofe decent behaviour and chearful piety. 
. .1 .' . flxewe^ 
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(hewed her earned in her firft duties, they had the 
lefs doubt, judging politically only, that the would 
have a confcicntious regard to her fecond. 

With what ardor have I fcen watched for, the 
fifing of a kneeling beauty ? and what additional 
charms has devotion given to her re-communicated 
features ? 

l^HE men were often the better for what they 
heard. Even a Saul was once found propheiVing a- 
mong the prophets whom he had fet out to aeftroy. 
To a man thus put into a good humour by a plea- 
fing object, religion itfelt looked more amiably. 
The MEN SEEKERS of the Spectator's time 
loved the holy place for the objed's fake, and lo- 
ved the objecSt for her fsitable behaviour in it. 

Reverence mingled with their love, and they 
thought that a young lady of fuch good principles 
muft be addreiTed only by the man who at leaft 
made a (hew of good principles whether his heart 
was vet quite right or not. 

N^OR did the young lady's behaviour, at any 
time of the fervice, leilen this reverence. Her eyes 
were her own, her ears the preacher's. Women 
are always moft obferved when they fcem themfelves 
leaft to obferve, or to lay out for obfervation. The 
eye of a refpe^lful lover loves rather to receive con- 
fidence from the withdrawn eye of the fair one, 
than to find itfelf obliged to retreat 

When a young gentleman's afie£tion was thus 
laudably engaged, he purfued its natural dictates ; 
keeping then was a rare, at leaft a fecret and fcan- 
dalous vice, and a wife was the fummit of his 
wiflies. Rejection was now dreaded, and pre-en- 
gagement apprehended. A woman whom he lo- 
ved, he was ready to think muft be admired by all 
the world. His fears, his uncertainties increafcd 
his love* 

. . £V&RT 
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Every enquiry he made into the lady's domc- 
ftiek excellence, which, when a wife is to be cho- 
fen, will furely not be neglc<acdy confirmed him 
in his choice. He opens his heart to a common 
friend, and honeftly difcovers the ftate of his for- 
tune. His friend applies to thofe of the young la** 
dy, whofe parents, if they approve bis propofals^ 
difclofe them to their daughter. 

She perhaps is not an abfolute ftranger to the 
paffion^ of the young gentleman. His eyes, his af^ 
iiduitiesy hie conftant attendance at a church, whi*- 
thcr, till of late, he ufed feldom to come, and a 
thoufand little obfervances that he paid her, had 
very probably firft forced her to regard, and thea 
inclined her to favour him. 

T»A>T a young lady fliould be in love, and the 
love of the young gentleman undeclared, is an hete«- 
rodoxy which prudence, and even policy, muft not 
allow. But thus applied to, file is all refi^nation 
to her parents. Charming refignfUion, which u^ 
clination oppoies not. 

Her relations applaud her for her dt^ty ; friends 
meet ; points are adjufted ; delightful perturbationi, 
and hopes, and a rew lover's fears, fill up the te- 
dious fpace, till an interview is granted ; ibr tlie 
young lady bad not made berfelf cheap at publick 
places. 

The time of interview arrives. She is modeit* 
]y referved ; he is not confident. He declares his* 
paffion ; the confcioufnefs of her own worth, ^nd 
his application to her parents, take from her any 
doubt of his fincerity ; and ihe owns herfelf obli- 
ged to him for bis good opinion. The enquiries 
f>f her IViends into his character, have taught her 
that his good opinion deferves to be valued. 

She tacitly allows of his future vifits ; he renews 
them > the regard of eacb for ihfi other is confiroa- 

edi 
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cd ; and when he prefies for the favour of her 
haiid, he receives a declaration of an entire acqui- 
eicence with her duty, and a modeft acknowledg- 
ment of efteem for him. 

He applies to her parents therefore for a near 
day ; and thinks himfelT under obligation to them 
for the cheurful and affe^onate manner with which 
thev receive his agreeable application. 

.With this profpefl: of future happinefi, the 
marriage is celebrated. Gratulations pour in from 
«very quarter. Parents and relations on both iides> 
brought acquainted in the cotirfe of the courtfhip, 
can receive the happy couple with countenances il- 
ium ined, and joyful hearts. 

The brothers, t'he fifters, the friends of onefa- 
ruily, are the brothers, the fiilers, the friends of 
the other. Their two families thus made one, are 
.the world to the young couple, 

Th£I& home is t& place of theu- principal de- 
light, nor do diey ever occaiionally quit it but they 
find the pleafure of returning to it augmented in 
proportion to the time of their abfencc from it. 

Oh, Mr. Rambler 1 forgive the talkadvenefi 
of fcn oU man! When I courted and married my 
Latitiay then a blooming beauty, every thing paf- 
fed juft fo ! But how is the cafe now ? The ladies, 
maidens, wives and widows, are engrofled by pla- 
ces of open refort and general entertainTicient,^which 
fill every quarter a( the metropoliF, and being con- 
ftantly frequented, make home irkfome. Breakfaft- 
ing places, dining places; routs, drums, concerts, 
balls, plays, operas, mafquerades for the evening* 
and even for all night, and lately, publick fales of 
the goods of broken houfekeepers, which the ge- 
neral diffolutencfs of manners has contributed k> 
make very frequent, come in as another feafonable 
relief to thcfe modern time-killers. 
... . In 
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In the fummer there are in every countiy-town 
affemblies ; Tunkridge^ Bath^ Cheltenhamy^ Scarbo- 
rough ! What exptoce of drcfs and equi)>age is -re- 
quired to quaUljr^&e frequenters for fuch emulous 
appearance ? 

By the natural infe&i#n of example, the loweft 
people have places of fix-penny refort, and gaming- 
tables for pence. Thus fervants are now induced 
to fraud and diihonefty, to fupport extravagance^ 
and fupply their lofles. 

As to the ladies who firequent thofe publick pla^ 
•ces, they are not afhamed to fliew their faces 
wherever men dare go, nor bluih tp try who fhall 
fiare moft impudently, or who ihall laugh loudeft 
on the publick walks. 

The men who would make good hu(bands, if 
they vifit thofe places, axe firightcd at wedlock, and 
jrefolve to live Angle, except th.ey are bought at a 
very high price. They can be fpefbtors of all 
Jthat pai&s, an<), if they pleafe, ihore lilian fpec- 
tators> at the expence <x others. The companieh . 
of an evening, and the companion for life, require 
very different qualifications. 

Two thoufand pounds in the lad age, wkh a 
domeftick wife, would go farther than tea thoufand 
-in this. Yet fettlements are expeded, that oftefi» 
to a mercantile man 'efpecially,^ fmk a fortune into 
ufelefnefs \ and pin-money is (lipulated for, which 
makes a wife independent, and deftroys love, by 
putting it out of a man's power to lay any obliga- 
tion upon her, that might engage gratitude, and 
kindle affefliion. When to all ^his the card-jtables 
are ^dded, how can a prudent man think of mar- 
rying ? 

And when the worthy men know n©t where to 
find wives, muft not the fex be left to the foplings, 
the coxcombs, the libertines of the age, whom 
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they help to make fuch? And need even thefe 
wretches marry to enjoy the converiation of thofa 
who reader their company fo cheap ? 

And what, after all« is the:' benefit which tht 
gay coquet obtains by her flutters ? As ibe is ap- 
proachable by every man without rec|ttiring, I will 
jiot lay iocenfe er adorationy but even common 
compkufance, twery fop treats her at upon the le- 
vel, looks upon her light airs as invitations, and ii 
on the watch to take the advantage : flie has coow 
panions indeed, but no lovers ; for love is refped- 
ful, and timorous ; and where among all her foN 
lowers wiU (be find a htifliand ? 

Set, dear Sir, before the youthful, the gav, die 
inconfiderate, the contempt as^ well as the aanger 
to which they are expofed. At one time or other, 
women, not utterly- thoughtlefs, will be convinced 
of the juflice of your cenfure, and the charity of 
your inftrudion. 

But fliould yourexpoftulations and reproofs have 
w^ eflfeft upon thofe who are far gone in faihion- 
able folly, they may be retailed from their mouths 
to their nieces, (marriage will not often have inti^ 
tied thefe to daughters) when they,< the meteors of 
a day, find themfelves elbowed ofF the ftage of va- 
nity by other flutterers; for the moft admired wo^ 
men cannot have many Tunbridgej many Bath fo 
fens to blaze in ; fince even fine faces, often feen, 
are lefs regarded than new faces ^ the proper punilh- 
cnent of inowy girls, for rendering themielves (<> 
impoliticly cheap. 

lam^ SIR, 

Yourjmcere admirer j^Uc.^ 

Numb* 
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Numb. 98. Saturday, jFV^. 23, 1751. 

Slua nee Sarmentus inupios 
jCatfaris ad men/as, nee 'vilis Gabba tuUJet, Jvv, 

Which not Sarmentus brook'd at Cafar's board, 
Nor grov'ling Gabba from his haughty lord. 

£lphii«ston. 

To the Author of the RAMBLER.^ 
Mr. Rambler, 

YO U have often endeavoured to imprefs upon 
your readers an obfervation of more truth 
than novelty, that life palTes, for the moft part, in 
petty tranla^ions ; that our hours glide away in 
trifling amufements and flight gratifications, and 
that there very feldom emerges, any occafion that 
can call forth great virtue or great abilities. 

It very commonly happens that fpeculation has 
no, influence on condud^ Juft conclufions, and 
cogent arguments, formed by laborious fludy, anJ 
diligent eiK}U:iry, are often repofited in the treafu- 
ries of memory, as gold in the miner's cheft, ufclefs 
alike to others and himfelf. As foihe are not richer 
for the extent of their pofleiiions, others ar€ not- 
wifer for the nmltitude of their ideas. 

You have truly defer ibed the ftate of human be- 
ings, but it may be doubted whether you have ac* 
gommodated your precepts to your defcription ; 
whether you have not generally jconfidered your 
readers as influenced by the tragick pafiions, and 
fufceptible of pain or pleafure only from powerful 
agents, a/Id from great eyents. 

To an author who writes not for the improve- 
ment of a Angle art, or the eftablilhment of a con- 
troverted do<SVine, but equally intends the advatr* 
tage, and equally courts the perufal of all the cJaf- 

fcs 
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fes of mankind, nothing can juftljr feem unworthy 
of regard, by which the pleafureof converfiition 
may be increafed, and the daily fatisfadions of fa* 
miliar life fecured from intcfruption and dtfguft. 
. For this reaibn you woiiJil not have injured ]^r 
reputation, if you had ibmetimes defcended to the 
minuter duties of focial beings, and enfbrced-the 
obfervance of thofe little civiUttes and ceremonious 
delicacies, which, inconfiderable as they nu^ ap- 
pear to the man of idence, and difficult as they may 
prove to be detailed with dignity^ vet contribute 
to the regulation of the world, bv facilitating the 
intercourfe between one man ana another, and of 
which the Frenth have fufficiently teftified their e- 
fteem by terming the knowledee and pr^ce of 
them Sfovoir vivre^ the art of living. 

Politeness is one of thofe advanta^ which 
we never eftimate rightly but by the inconvenience 
of its lofs. Its influence upon the manners is con- 
ftant and uniform, fo that, like an equal motion, 
it efcapes perception. The circumftances of every 
acStion are fo adjufled to each other, that we do not 
fee where any error could have been committed, and 
rather acquiefce in its propriety, than admire its 
exadnefs. 

But as ficknefs (hews us the value of eafe, a 
little familiarity with thofe who were never taught 
to endeavour the gratification of others, but regu- 
late their behaviour merely by their own will, will 
foon evince the neceffity of cftablifhed modes and 
formalities to the happinefs and quiet of common 
life. 

Wisdom and virtue are by no means fufficient 
without the fupplemental laws of good breeding to 
fecure freedom from degenerating to rudenefs, or 
felf-efteem from fwelling into itifolence ; a thoufand 
incivilities may be committed, and a thouiand offi- 

I ces 
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CCS jnfeglefted, without any remorfe of confciencc, 
or reproach from reafon. 

The true eScSt of genuine polltenefs feems to 
be rather eafe than pleafure. The power of de- 
lighting muft be con^rred bv nature, and cannot 
be delivered by precept, or obtained by imitation ; 
but though it be the privilege of a very fmall num- 
ber to ravifli and to charm, every man may hope by 
rules and caution not to give pain, and may, there- 
fore, by the help of good-breeding, enjoy the kind- 
nefs of mankind, though he fhould have no claim 
to higher diftindiions. 

The univerfal axiom in which all complaifance 
is included, and from which flow all the formalities 
which cuftom has eftablifhed in civilized nations, is, 
T/^t no man Jhould give any preference to himfelf. A 
rule fo comprehenfive and certain, that, perhaps, 
it is not cafy for the mind to image an incivility, 
without fuppofingit to be broken. 

ThiIRE are, indeed, in every place, fome parti- 
cular modes of the ceremonial part of good -breed- 
ing, which being arbitrary and accidental, can be 
learned only by habitude and converfation ; fuch 
are the forms of falutation, the different gradations 
of reverence, and all the adjuftments of place and 
precedence. Thefe, however, may be often viola- 
ted without offence, if it be fufficiently evident, 
that neither malice nor pride contributed to the fai- 
lure ; but will not attonc, however rigidly obfer- 
ved, for the tumour of infolence, or petulance of 
cojitempt. 

I HAVE, indeed, not found among any part of 
mankind, lefs real and rational complaifance, than 
among thofe who have paffed their time in paying 
and receiving vifits, in frequenting publick enter- 
tainments, in fhidying the exa6l mcafures of cere- 
mony, 
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mony, and in watching all the variations of hM- 
enable courtefy. 

Th£Y know, indeed, at what hour they may 
beat the door of an acquaintance^, how many tteps 
they muft attend him towards the gate, and what 
interval (hould pafi before his vifit is returned ; but 
fcidom extend their care beyond the exterior and 
uneilential parts of civility, nor refufe their own 
vanity any gratification, however expeniive to the 
quiet of another. 

TRTPHERUS is a man remarkable for fplendor 
and expence ; a man, that having been originally 
placed by his fortune and rank in the firft clafs of the 
community, has acquired that air of dignity, and 
that readinefs in the exchange of compliments, 
which courts, balls, and levees, eafily confer. 

But Trypberusy without any fettled purpofesof 
malignity, partly by his ignorance of human na- 
ture, and partly by the habit of contemplating widi 
great fatisfadlion his own grandeur and riches, is 
hourly giving difguft to thofe whom chance or ex- 
pedlation fubjeft to his vanity. 

To a man whofe fortune confines him to a fmall 
houfe, he declaims upon the pleafure of ipaciousa- 
partments, and the convenience of changing his 
lodging room in different parts of the year ; tells 
him that be hates confinement ; and concludes, 
that if his chamber was le(s, he ihould never wake 
without thinking of a prifon. 

To Eucretasy a man of birth equal to himfelf, 
but of much left eftate, he (hewed his fervices of 
plate, and remarked that fuch things were, indeed, 
nothing better than coftly trifles, but that no man 
muft pretend to the rank of 9 gentleman without 
them ; and that for his part, if his eftate was fmal- 
fer, he ihould not think of enjoying but increafing 
it, and woul4 enquire out a trade for his eldeft fon. 

H£ 
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He has, in imitation of fome more acute obfer- 
ver than himfeif, .collefted a great many ihifts and 
artifices by which pottrty is concealed i and among 
the ladies of fmall fortune, never fails to talk of 
frippery and flight filks^ and the convenience of a 
general mourning. 

I HAVE been infulted a thou(and times with a ca* 
talogue of his pidures, his jewels, and his rarities, 
which, though he knows the humble neatnefs of 
my habitation, he feldom fails to conclude by a 
declaration, that wherever he fees a houfe meanly 
furnifhed, he defpifes the owner's tafte, or pities 
his poverty. 

This, Mr. Rfimbler^ is the pra£Uce.of Tryphe- 
ruSf by which he is become the terror of all who 
are lefs wealthy dian himfblf, and has raifed innu* 
merable enemies without rivalry, and without ma- 
levolence. 

Yet though all arc not equally culpable with 
Trypherusj it is fcarcely poffible to find any man 
^ho does not frequently, like him, indulge his own 
pride by forcing others into a comparifon with htm- 
ielf, when he knows the advantage is on his fide, 
without confidering, that unnecefiarily to obtrudb 
unpleafing ideas, is a fpecies of oppreffion ; and 
that it is litde more criminal to deprive another of 
fome real advantage, than to interrupt that forget- 
fulnefs of itar abfence which is the next happineS to 
adual pofleffion. * 

^- • .'■■ \I'f^^' &c.- . . ' ^ • 
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Numb. 99. Tubsdat, Pib.^6^ I75x« 

Stiieit iagams mEfMS tffi mumrdimmmOit^ 

RmJIums a^c9iam, mikt jkmMla ^tretftgrnp 
RfOtrim dubut mndimftfpis amai. Ovii. 

CoDeental pafikmi feab togedier btiid, 
Andcv'ry callinj^ miiMkt with iti kind ; 
Soldier unites with Ibldier, fWain with IWaui, 
The manner widi him" that rovct:Chc main. 

P. XrfiWIS. 

IT has been ordained by Providence, for the con- 
fervation of order in the immenfe variety of 
future, and for the reguhr propagation of the leve- 
ral dafles of life with which the elements are peo- 
pled, that every creature fliould be drawn by iome 
fecret attrafiion to tbofe of his own kind i and that 
not only the gentle and domeftick- animals which 
naturally unite into companies, or cohabit by pairs, 
fliould continue faithful to their fpecies ; but even 
thofe rav^ious and ferocious favages which JriftotU 
obfervcs never to be gregarious, fliould range main- 
tains and defarts in fearcb of one another, ia|Lher 
than j)ollutc the world with a monftrous birth. 

As the perpetuity and diftindion of the lower 
tribes of the creation require that they fliould be de- 
termined to proper mates by fome uniform motire 
of choice, or Ibme cogent principle of infiind j it 
is neceflary likewife, that man, whofe wider capa- 
city demands more gratifications, and who feels in 
himfelf innmneraible wants, which a lift of ibli- 
tude cannot fupply, and innumerable powers to 
which it ca9not give employment, fliould be led to 
iitttahk companions by particulair influence i that 

. .^miong 
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among many beings of the fame nature with him- 
ielf, he may fele& fome for intimacy and tender- 
nefs, and improve the condition of his exiftence^ 
by fuperadding friendfliip to humanity, and the love 
of individuals to that of the fpecies. 

Other animals are fo formed, that theyfeem 
to contribute very little to the happinefs of each o« 
ther, and know neither joy, nor grief, nor love, 
nor hatred, but as they are urged by fome defire 
immediately fubfervient either to the fuppoit of their 
own lives, or to the continuation of their race; 
they therefore feldom appear to regard any of the i 
minuter dilcriminations which diftinguilh creatures 
of the (ame kind from one another. 

But if man were to feel no incentives to kind- 
ne(s, more than his general tendency to congenial 
nature, Babylon or London^ with all their multi- 
tudes, would have to him the defolation of a wilder- 
nefs ; his afFedions, not comprefled into a narrow* 
er compais, would vanifli like elemental iire, in 
boundlefs evaporation ; he would ianguifli in per- 
petual infenfibility, and though, he might, perhaps,* 
in theiirft vigour of youth, amufe himfelf with thq 
freih enjoyments of life, yet, when curiofity ihould 
ceafe, and alacrity fubfide, he would abanaon him- 
felf to the flu£biations <A chance, without expeding 
help againft anv calamity^ or feeling any wifh for 
die happinefs ot others. 

To love all men is our duty, fo far as it includes 
A general habit of benevolence, and readinefs of 
ocoafional kindneis \ but to love all equally is im- 
poffiUe i at leaft impoffible without the extin&ioxl 
of thofe paffions which now produce all our pains 
and all our pleafures ; vrithout the difufe, if not the 
abolition of fome of our faculties, and die fuppref- 
ilon of all our hopes and itars in apathy and Indif^ 
ference. 

M 2 The. 
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The necd&ties of our condition require a thou- 

fand offices of tendernefs* which mere regard for 

the fpecies will never didate.. Everjic man hasfre- 

Juent grievances which only the tblicitude of friend- 
lip will difcoverand remedy, and whkh would re- 
main for ever unheeded in the mightjr heap of hu- 
man calamity, were it only furveyed by the eye of 
general benevolence equally attentive to every mt- 
tery. 

The great community of mankind is, therefore, 
necellarily broken into fmaller independent focie- 
ties ; thefe form diftinA interefts, which are too 
frequently oppofed to each other, and which they 
who have entered into the league of particular go- 
vernments falfely think it virtue to promote, how- 
ever deflru£live to the happinefs of the reft of the 
world. 

Such unions are again feparated into fubordinate 
dafies and combinations, and focial life is perpetu- 
ally branched out into minuter fubdivifions, till it 
terminates in the laft ramifications of private friend- 
ihip. 

That friendfhip may at once be fond and lad- 
ing, it has been already obferved in thefe papers, 
that a conformity of inclinations is neceflary. No ^ 
man caaliave much kindneis for him by vfhom he 
<toes not believe himielf efteemed, ancTnothmgib 
evidently proves efteem as imitation. 

That benevolence ib always fbongeft which a- 
rifes from participation of the fame pleifures, (ince 
we are naturally moft wilHng tp revive in our mitids 
the memory of perfons, with whom the idea of en- 
joyment is conneSed^ ^ 

It is commonly, therefore, to little purpofe, 
that any one endeavours to ingratsats iiimfelf with 
fuch as he cannot accompany in their amufementt 
and divcifions* Men have been known to rife to 

1 favour 
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favour and to fortune, only bj being fkilful in the 
fports with which their patron happened to be de- 
lighted, by concurring with his tafte for feme par- 
ticular fpecies of curiofities, by relifhing the fame 
wine, OP applauding the fame cookery. 

Even thofe whom wifdom or virtue have placed 
above regard to fuch petty recommendations, muft 
neverthekfs be gained "by fimilitude of manners. 
The higheft and nobleft enjoyment of familiar life, 
^he communication of knowledge and reciprocation 
of fentiments, muft always prefuppofe a difpofition 
to the fame inquiiy, and delight in the fame difccr^ 
veries. 

With what fatisfaftion could the politician lay 
his fchcmes for the reformation of laws, or his com- 
parifons of different forms of government, before 
the chemift, who has never accuftomed his thoughts 
to any other obje£l than fait and fulphur ; or how 
could the aftronomer, in explaining his calculations 
and conjectures, endure the coldnefs of a gramma- 
rian, who would lofe fight of Jtipiter and all hi^ 
Jatellites^ for 9 happy etymology of an obfcure word, 
or a better explication of a controverted line. 

Every man loves merit of the fame kind with 
bis own, when it is not likely to hinder his ad- 
vancement or his reputation ; for he not only beft 
underftands the worth of thofe qualities which he 
labours to cultivate, or the ufefulnefs of the art 
which he pradifes with fuccefs, but always feels a 
refledied pleafure from the praifes, which, though 
given to another, belong equally to himfelf. 

There is indeed no need of refearch and refine- 
ment to difcover that men muft generally felefl: 
their companions from their own ftate of life, fincc 
there are not many minds furnifhed for great varie- 
ty of converfation, or adapted to multiplicity of in- 
telle6lual entertainments. 

M 3 T»R 
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The £ujor, iIk irrfrnklr, the ktrres, the 
floedaakk, xnd the couticry hsvc all a cdf of talk 
pers!jar to tkeir own ftj t qak f , lave fixed dicir 
aii'n/Kic vpQti tbe noiecvcuu^ faste keen ci^agi^d 
ia afi^T? of the ftnc fart, and flnke ufe of aOdf- 
«BS and uloSiaxxiiif wliicli thcoifehrcs only cao un- 
dex£a&d. 

To beinfcSedwidi tk jafgoii of a particular 
pffofdEcn, and to know only the famgii^eor a 
bnglc raiUL ot monaH, v iodeed faSdeotly defpn 
cablf . But as Imks Biiift be always fat to die ex- 
curfioDS of ^bc human mind, diete will be fame fiu- 
dj which cTcry man more zcaloiiflj profecutes, 
I'cmc darling fubjed on which be is prmcqnlly plea- 
jrd to com crie ; and he that can moft inform or 
brft undcriland ban, will certainly be welcomed 
w:ib particular reganl. 

Such partiality b not wholly to be avcMded, oor 
is it culpable, unk& fuffered k> fu to predominate 
as to produce averiion firom every other kind of cx« 
cellence, and to fiiade the hiftre of difimilar vir- 
tues. Tbofe, therefore, whom die lot of life has 
conjmntd, fliouM endeavour conftantly to approach 
towards the inclination of each other, invigorate, 
every {notion of concurrent dcfiie, and fan every 
Ipark of kirMlrcd curiofiqr.^ 

It has been juftly oUerved, that diicoid generair 
ly operates in little things ; it is inflamed to it&ut'» 
moft vehemeiKe by contrariety of rafie, oltener 
than of principles, and might therefore commonly 
be avoided by innocent conformity, which, if it was 
not at firft the motive, ought always to be the coa- 
itquciKC of indifloluble union. 
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Omne nufer wtium ruUnti Fbcciit amco 

Tof^, et a^3mfu$ dram pr^oriUa hdiu PfiliMV^* 

Horace^ with fly iniinuating grace, ^ 
Laugh'd at his iriemt^ and looked him in the face \ 
WouJd raife a blufli where (ecret vice he found. 
And tickle while he gently prob'd the wound. 
With feeming innocence the crowd beguilM ; 
Butumde the deip'rate pafles, when he imil'd. 

DRYDIH. 

To thi RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

A S very many wcll-difpoled perfons, by the un- 
jf\ avoidable neceffitv of their afiPairs, are fo 
unfortunate as to be totally buried in the country, 
where they labour under tne mod deplorable igno- 
rance of what is tranfafUng among the polite part 
bf mankind, I cannot help thinking, that, as a pu- 
blick writer, you fhould take the cafe of thefe truly 
compaffionable objects under your confideration. 

These unhappy languifliers in obfcurity ihould 
be (brnifhed with uich aiiicounts of the employments 
of people of the world, as may engage them in 
their feveral remote corners to a laudable imitation i 
or, at lead, fo far inform and prepare them, that 
if by any joyful change of fituation they fhould be 
fuddenly tranfported into the gay fcene, they may 
uox, gape, and wonder, and ftare, and be utterly 
at a lofs how to behave and make a proper appear- 
ance in It. 

It is inconceivable how much the welfare of all 

the country towns in the kingdom might be promo- 

M 4 ted» 
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ted, if you would uk your charitable endeavours to 
raife in them a noble emulation of the manners and 
cuftoms of higher life. 

For this purpofe you fhould give a very clear and 
ample defcription of the whole fet of polite acquire- 
ments; a complete hiftory of forms, fafhions/fro- 
liclcs, of routf , drums; hurricanes, balls, aflem- 
blies, ridottos, mafquerades, au3ions, plays, ope- 
ras, puppet- fliows, and bear-gardens ; of allthofe 
delights which profitably engage the attention of 
the mod fublinie charadlers, and by which they 
have brought to fuch amazing perfection the whole 
art and myAery of paffing day after day, week after 
week, and year after year, without the heavy affift- 
ance of any one thing tl>at formal creatures are 
pleafed to call ufeful and ncceflary. 

In giving due inftruclions through what fteps to 
attain this fummit of human excellence, you may 
add fuch irrefidlble arguments in its favour, as muft 
convince numbers, who in other inftances do not 
feem to want natural underftanding, of the unac- 
countable error of fuppofing they were fent intptbe 
world for any other purpofe but to flutter, fport, 
and fhine. For, after all, nothing can be clearer 
than that an everlafling round of dlverdon, and the 
more lively and hurrying the better, is the moft im- 
portant end of human life. 

It is really prodigious, fo much as the world is 
improved, that there fhould in thefe days be perfons 
fo ignorant and ftupid as to think it necefl'ary to 
mifpend their time, and trouble their heads about 
any thing elfe than purfuing the prefent fancy ; for 
what elfe is worth living for ? 

It is time enough furely to think of confequen- 
ces when they come ; and as for the antiquated no- 
tions of duty, they are not to be met with in any 
French aovel, oc ^Y book onje tx^i looks into, but 

defived 
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derived almoft wholly from the writings of authors, 
who lived a vaft many ages ago, and who, as they 
were totally without any- idea of thofe accomplilh- 
ments which now charafterife people of diftindlion, 
have been for fome time finking apace into utter 
contempt. It does not appear that even their mofr 
zealous admirers, for fome partizans of his own fort 
every writer will have, can pretend to fay they were 
ever at one ridotft). ■ 

In the important article of diverfions, die cere* 
monial vifits, the exutick delight of unfriendly in- 
timacies and unmeaningcivilities, they are abfolute- 
ly (Uent. Blunt truth, and downright honeftyj. 
plain cloches, (laying at home, hard work, few 
words^ and thofe unenlivened with cenfure or dou^ 
We mewing, are what they recommend as the or- 
naments and pleafures of life. Little oaths, polite 
diffimulation, tea-table fcandal, delightful indo- 
lence, the glitter of finery, the triumph of prec^i^ 
dence, the enchantments of flattery, they feem to- 
have had no notion of, and I cannot- but laugh ta 
think what a figure they, would have made m a 
drawing«room, and how frighted they would have 
looked at a gaming-tabTe. 

The noble zeal of patriotifoi that difdains au-» 
thority, ' and tramples on laws for (port, was. a]>fo« 
lutely the averfion of thefe tame wretches. 

Indeed pnc cannot difcover any one thhig they 
pretend to teach people, but to be wife, and goodl 
acquirements infinitely below the coniideration of 
perfons of tafte and fpjrit, v/hoknow how to fpend^ 
their time to fo much better purpofe. 

Among other admirable improvements^ pray^ 

Mr. Rambler,, do not forget to enlarge on the very 

extenfi^ benefit of playing at cards on Sundays, 4 

pradtice of fuchiafiaite ufe, tha(we may modefilt 

J4 5 . ci^etl 
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exfcA to fee it prevail univer&Uy in all parts of this 
kingdom. 

1^0 perfonsof fafhion* the advantage is obvious, 
bccaufr as for fome ftranee reaibn or other, which 
no fine gentleman or fine bdy has yet been able to 
penetrate, there is neither play, nor mafquerade, 
nor bottled conUiror, nor any omer thing worth li- 
ving for, to be had on a Sunday, if it were not for 
the charitable affiffamce of whift or bragg, the gen- 
teel part of mankind mufl, one day in teven, necef- 
farily fuflEer a total extindtion of being. 

Nor are the perfons of high rank the only gain- 
ers by fo falutary a cuftom, which extends its good 
influence, in fome degree, to the lower orders of 
people ; but were it quite general,, bow much bet- 
ter and happier would the world be than it is even 
now? 

'Tis hard upon poor creatures, be they ever fo 
mean, to deny them thofe enjoyments and liberties 
which are equally open for all. Yet if fervants 
were taught to go to church on thb day, fpend fome 
part of it in reading or receiving inflruAion in a fa- 
mily way, and the refl in mere friendly converia- 
tion, the poor wretches would in&Uioly take it 
into their heads that they were obliged to be fobef, 
modefl, diligent, and faithful to their maflers and 
miftre^s. 

Now furely no one of common prudence or hu- 
manity would wifh their domeilicks infe£bed with 
fuch ilrange and primitive notions, or laid under 
fuch unmerciful ref^raints : All which may, in a 
)^reat meafure, be prevented by the prevalence of 
the good-humoured faihion that I would have you 
recommeiKl. For when the lower kind of people 
fee their betters with a truly laudable fpirit, infiilt- 
hg and flying in the face of thofe rude, ill-bred 
didators, piety and the laws, they are thereby ex- 
cited 
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cited and admoniflied, as fiar a$ actions can admo- 
niih and excise, and taught that they too have an 
equal right of fetting them at defiance in fuch in- 
ftances as their particular neceiSties and inclinations 
may require ; and thus is the liberty of the whole 
human ipecies mightily improved and enlarged. 

In Ihort, Mr. Kambter, by a faithful reprefenta- 
tion of the numberlefs benefits of a modilh life, 
you will have done your part in promoting what 
every body feems to confefs the true purpofe of liu- 
man exiflence, perpetual diffipadon. 

By encouraging people to employ their whole at- 
tention on trifles, and make amufement their folc 
fludy, you will teach them how to avoid many very 
uneaiy reflexions. 

All the foft feelings of humanity, the fympa- 
thies..of friendfliip, all natural temptations to the 
.care of a family, and folicitude about the good or ill 
.of others, with the whole train of domeftick and 
ibcial afie&ions, which create fuch daily anxietief 
and embaraflments, will be happily ftifled and fup- 
prefled in a round of perpetual delights ; and all fe- 
rious thoughts, but particularly that of bereafttr^ 
be baniihed out of the world \ a mod: perplexing ap- 
prehenfion, Imt luckily a moft groundlels one too^ 
as it is fo very clear a cafe, that nobody ever dies. 

/ am^ &c« 

CHARIESSA. 
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Numb. lox. Tuesday, AlarfA 5, 1751. 

MeUajubes HjhUa tibi 'vd HjmettMa nafcig 

Et tfytrta Ceerofut CmrpcafTms t^u Mart. 

A]as ' dear Sir, }-x>u txy in vain^ 

ImpoHIbiiides to gam \ 

No bee from Cwfied^ zank juke, 

HjlUtam honey can pnxiiice. F. Lewis. 

ri» <i&^ R A M B L £ R. 
S I R, 

HAVING by fcveial yean of continnal ftudy 
treafured in my mind a great number of priiv- 
ciples and ideas, and obtained b^ frequent exercife 
cbe power of applying them with propriety, and 
combining them with readinefs, I rdblved to qiift 
the univerfity, where I confidered myfetf as a gem 
bidden in the mine, and to mingle in the croud of 
publlck life. I was naturally attra&ed byVhe com- 
pany of thofe who were of the fame age with my- 
self, and finding that my academical gravity cor^ 
tributed very little to my reputation, applied mjr fa- 
culties to jocularity and burlefque- Thus, in a 
Ihort time, I had heated my imagination to foch 2 
Ibte of ad^ivky and ebullition, that upon every oc- 
ca&on it fumed away in burfts of wit, and evapoi^* 
tions of gaiety. I became on a fudden the idol of 
the coiFee-houfe, was in one winter (bllicited to ac- 
cept the prefidentfhip of five clubs, was dragged by 
violence to every new play, and quoted in every 
controverfy upon theatrical merit ; was in every 
publick pJace furrounded by a multitude of humble 
auditors, who retailed in other places of refort my 
maxims and my jefts, and was boafted as their in- 
timate and companion by many, who had no other 
pretenfions to my acquaintance, than that they bad 
drank chocolate in the fame room. 

You 
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You will not wonder, Mrr Rambler, that I 
mention my fuccefs with fome appearance of tri- 
umph and elevation. Perhaps no kind of fuperio- 
rity is more flattering or alluring than that which 
h conferred by the powers of converfation, by ex- 
temporaneous fprightlinefs of fancy, copiouTnefs of 
language, and fertility of fentimentr In other ex- 
ertions of genius, the greater part of the praife is- 
unknown and unenjoyed j the writer, indeed, fpreads 
his repuiatioff to a wider extent, but receives little 
pleafure or advantage from the diffufion of his name^ 
and only obtains a kind of nominal fovereigntv over 
regions which pay no tribute. The colloquial wit 
has always his own radiance refleded on himfelfy. 
and enjoys all the pleafure which he befiows -, he 
finds his power confelled by every one thai ap*; 
proacbes him, fees frrendihip kindling with rapture^ 
and attention fwelling into praife. 

The defire which every man feels of importance 
and efteem, is fo much gratified by finding an aT- 
fembly, at his entrance, brightened with gladnefs^ 
and huihed with expe£tation, that the recolledtton 
of fuch diftinftions can fcarcelv fail to be pleafmg 
whenfoever it is innocent. And my confcience does 
not reproach me with any mean or criminal efFe£^ 
of vanity ; iince I always employed my influence on 
the fide of virtue, and never facrificed my linder- 
ilanding or my religion to the pleafure of applaufe. 

There were many whom either the defire ot 
enjoying my pleafantqr, or the pride of being, 
thought to enjoy it, brought often into my company j 
but iwas careffed hi a particular manner by Denuh- 
ibaresj a gentleman of a large' eftate, and a liberal 
difpofition. My fortune being by no means exubor 
rant, inclined me to be pleafed with a friend who 
was willing to be entertained at his own charge. 1 
became by daily inviutioAs babkudted to his^blei 
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and, as he believed my acquaintance necef&ry to 
the charaAer of elegance, which he was defirous 
of eftabliihing, I lived in all the luxury of affluence, 
without expence or dependence, and pafled my life 
in a perpetual reciprocation of pleafure with men 
brought together by fimilitude of accomplifliments, 
or defire of improvement. 

But all power has its fphere of adivity, beyond 
which it produces no efTed. Democbans^xingc^l'' 
led by his affairs into the country, imagined that he 
ihould increafe his popularity by coming among his 
neighbours accompanied by a man whofe abilities 
were fo generally allowed. The report prefently 
fpread through half the county that Democbares 
was arrived, and had brought with him the celebra- 
ted Hilarkis^ by whom iuch merriment would be 
excited, as had never been enjoyed or conceived be- 
fore. I knew, indeed, the purpofe for which I was 
invited, and, as men do not look diligently out for 
poHible mifcarriages, was pleafed to find myfelf 
courted upon principles of intereft, and confidered 
as capable of reconciling factions, compofing feuds, 
and uniting a whole province in focial happmefs. 

After, a few days fpent in adjufting his dome- 
ftick regulations, Demochares invited all the gentle- 
men of his neighbourhood to dinner, and did not 
forget to hint how much my prefence was expected 
io heighten the pleafure of the feaft. He inform- 
ed me what prejudices my reputation had raifed in 
my favour^ and reprefented the fatisfadUon with 
which he (hould fee me kindle up the blaze of mer- 
riment, and (hould remark the various effects that 
tny fire would have upon fuch diverfity of matter. 

This declaration, by which he intended to 

Zuicken my vivacity, filled me with fi)licitude. I 
;lt an ambition of fhining, which I never knew 
before; and was therefore embara&d with an un- 

ufual 
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■ufual &ar of difgrace. I pailed the night in pkn- 
ning out to myfelf the converfiition of the coming 
,dav ; recolle£ted all my topick^ of raillery, propo* 
fed proper fubjedb of ridicule, prepared fmart replies 
to a thouiand queftions, accommodated anfwers to 
imaginary repartees, and formed a magazine of re- 
marks, apothegms, tales, and iiluftrations. 

The morning broke at laft in the midft of thefe 
bufy meditations* I lofe with the palpitations of a 
champion on the day of combat; and, notwith- 
ftanding all my eCEbrts, found my fpirits funk wider 
the weight of expedation. The company loon af- 
ter began to drop in, and every one, at his entrance, 
was introduced to HUariur. What Conception the 
inhabitants of thu region had formed of a wit, I 
cannot yet difcover ; but obferved that the^ all ferai- 
ed, after the regular exchange of compliments, to 
turn away di&ppointed ; and that while we waited 
for dinner, diey caft their eyes firft upon me, and 
then upon each other, like a theatrical ailcmbly 
waiting for a fliew. 

Fkom the uneafmefr of this fituation, I was re- 
lieved by thedtnnei; and as every attention was 
taken up by the bufinefs of the hour, I funk quiet- 
hr to a level with the reft of the compamy. But do 
iooner were the di£hes removed, than inftead of 
chearful confidence, and £uniliar prattle, an univer-- 
(al filence again fliewed their expedation of ^me 
tmufual peiformance. My friend endeavoured ta 
roufe them by healths and queftions, but they an- 
fwered him with great brevity, and immediately re- 
lapfed into their former taciturnity. 

I HAD waited in hope of fome opportunity to di- 
vert them,, but could find no pafs opened for a fingle 
£illy ; and who ^an be merry without an objcd of 
mirth ? After a few feint enbrts, vriiich produced 
neither applaufe nor ^pofitimt I was content ta' 

mingl^ 
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mingle with the ma6, to put round the glafi in fi^ 
knee, and folace myfelf with my own contempla- 
tions. 

My friend looked round him ; the guefts ftared 
at one another ; and if now and then a few iylla- 
bles were uttered with timidity and hefitationi there 
was none ready to make any reply. All our facul- 
ties were frozen, and every minute took away from 
our csmaci^ of pleafing, and difpofition to be plea^ 
fed. Thus paflol the hours to which b much hap^ 
pinefi was decreed ; the hours whk:h had, by a kind 
of open proclamation, been devoted to wit^ to- 
mirth, and to Hilarius. 

At laft the night came on, and the.neceffitT of 

farting freed us from the perfecutions.of each othen 
heaid them as they walked along the court mur« 
muring at the lofs of the day, and enquiring wbe« 
ther any man would pay a fecond vilit to a houfe 
haunted by a wit ? 

Dtmodmrn^ whofe benevolence is greatec than 
his penetration, having flattered his hopes with the 
&condary honour which he was to gain by my 
fyrightlinefs and elegance, and the a&dion witA 
which helhould be followed for a perpetual banquet 
of gaiety, was not able to conceal his vexation and 
lefentment, nor would eafily be convinced, that I 
bad not facrificcd his intereil to fuUenneis and ca- 
price, had ftudioufly endeavoured to difguft his 
gae(h, and fuppreiTed my powers of delighting, in 
ebftinate and premeditated iilence. I am informed 
that the reproach of their ill reception is divided by 
the gentlemen of the country between us; fome 
being of opinion, that my friend is deluded by an 
impoftor, who, though he has found ibme art of 
gaining his favour, is afJFaid to fpeak before men of 
more penetration ^ and others concluding, that I 
think only Ltndm the proper theatre of my abilities, 

and 
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;ind difdsun to exert my genius for. the pratfe of ru« 
fiicks. 

I BELIEVE, lyif. RAMB&ERr that it has fome>- 
times happeued to others^ who have the good or ill 
fortune to be celebrated for wits, to fall under the 
fiunecenfuresupon the like occaiions. I hope there*- 
for^ that you will prevent any miireprefeptations oS 
Aich failures^ by remarking that invention, is not 
wholly at the command of its pofieflbf ; that the 
power of pleaiing is very often obftru£ted by the 
defire ; that all expedation leilens furprife, yet fomo 
furprife is neceflary to gaiety ; and that thofe who 
defire to partake of the ^eafuie of wit muft contri- 
bute to its produdion, fijice the mind flagnate* 
without external ventilation, and. that efiervefcenec 
of the fancy,, which ilsdhes into tranfpoift, Can be 
raifed only by ^ infuuon of diffimilar ideas. 

NuMB«.io2. Saturday, ^liidT^ 9, 175.U ] 

Ipfa ^pioque affidm lahmtur tempora motu 
ifmficus me Jlumeui me^ immeoiMereJfmniu^ 
Ike Uvis bfra f9tifi \ fid ui mtda impemur uml4» 
Urgeturqui prior vemente^ urgetaue prioremt 
Tempora^fugimttpariter^ panterqHe fequuntur. 

Oviir^ 
With conftant motion as the moments glide. 
Behold in nmning life the rolling tide 1 
For none can ftem. by art, or ftop by pow'rj, 
The flowing ocean, or the fleedng hour ; 
But wave by wave piuiu'd arrives on (horea. 
And each impeird behind, inraels before : 
So time on time revolving we aeicry ; 
So minutes follow, and fo minutes 'fly. Elphin sTo:«. 

** T IFE," hysSenecot " is a voyage, in the 
** I ^ progrefe of which, we are perpetually 
^* changing our fcenes : we firft leave childhood 
*•- behind us, then youth, then the years of ripen- 
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** ed nunhood, then the better and more jJeafing 
** part of old aee." The perufal of this pa|&ge 
^ having excited in me a train of reflections on the 
ftate of many the inceflant fluduation of his wii)i- 
csy the gradual change of hbdifpofition to all ex- 
ternal dfajedis, and the thouehdcflriefr with which 
he floats alone the flream of time, I fiink inio a 
flumber amidlt mv meditations, and, on a fudden, 
found my ears filled with the tumult of labour, the 
fhouts of alacrity, the Ibrieks of alarm, the whifilc 
of winds, and thedafli of waters. 

My aflonifhment for a time reprefled my curio- 
Acv I but foon recovering myfelf fo far as to enquire 
wnither we were going, and what was the caufe of 
fuch clamour and confufion, I was told that we 
were launching out into the ocean §f lifi ; that we 
had already palled the (heights of infancy, in which 
multitudes had perifhed, fome by the weaknefs and 
fragility of their veflels, and more by the folly, 
perverienefi, or negligence, of thofe who under- 
took to fleer them ; and that we were now on the 
main fea, abandoned to the winds and billows, with- 
out any other means of fecurity than the care of the 
pilot, whom it was always in our power to choofe 
among great numbers that offered their dire£lion and 
afliftance. 

I THEN looked round. with anxious eagernefs ; 
and firft turning my eyes behind me, faw a ftream 
flowing through flowery iflands, which every one 
that failed along feemed to behold with pleafure ; 
but no fooner touched, than the current, which, 
though not noify or turbulent, was yet irrefiftible, 
bore him away. Beyond thefe iflands all wasdark- 
nels, nor could any of the pafienger^ defcribe the 
ihore at which he firft embarked. 

Before me, and on each fide, was an ex- 
panfe of waters violently agitated, and covered with 
fo thick a mift, that the moft perfpicacious eye 

could 
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could fee but a little way. It appeared to be fiilt 
of rocks and whirlpools, for many funk unexpe£t- 
edly while they were courting the gale with full 
fails, and infulting thoie whom they had left behind. 
So numerous, indeed, were the dangers, and fo 
thick the darknefs, that no caution could confer fe* 
curity. Yet there were many, who^ by hlft in- 
telligence, betrayed their followers into whirlpools, 
or by vblence puflied thofe whom they found in 
thenr way againft the rocks. 

The current was invariable and inibrmountable; 
but though it was impoffible to fail againft it, or to 
return to the place that was once patted, yet it was 
not fo violent as to allow no opportunities for dex- 
terity or courage, fince, though none could retreat 
back from danger, yet they might often avoid it by 
oblique dire£Hon. 

It was, however, not very common to fleer with 
much care or prudence ; for, by ibme univerfal in- 
fatuation, every man appear^ to think bimfelf fafe, 
though be law his coRforts every moment finkinc 
round him $ and no fooner had the waves dofeS 
over them, than their fiatc and their mifconduft 
were forgotten | the voyage was purfiied with the 
fame iocund confidence ; etery man congratuhtef 
himfelf upon the foundnefi ot his veflel, and be^ 
lieved himfelf able to flem the whirlpool in which 
his friend was fwallowed, or glide over the rock, on 
which he was dafhed : nor was k-often obferved that 
the fight of a wreck made any man change his courie : 
if he turned afide for a moment, he foon forgot the 
rudder, and left himfelf again to the difpofal of 
chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from indiflfer- 
ence, or from wearinefs of their prefent condition i 
for not one of thofe who thus ru/hed upon deftruc- 
tion; failed, when he ivas finking, to call loudly 
upon bis afExaates for that help which could not 
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now be given him ; and many (pent their laft mo- 
ments in cautioning others againft the foUy by which 
they were intercepted in the midft of their courfe. 
Their benevolence was femetimes praifed^ but their 
admonitions were unregarded* 

7' HE vefTels in which we had embarked being 
confelledly unequal to the turbulence of the .ftrean 
of life, were vifibly impaired in the courfe of the 
voyage ; ib that every pafienger was certain, that 
how long foever he might, by favourable accidents^ 
or by inceffant vigilance, be prefcrved, be niuft fink 
at laft. 

This neceffity of perifhing might have been cx^ 
.pe£led to fadden the gay, and intirnidate the daring, 
at leaft to keep the melancholy and timorous in per- 
fttudl tQrments, and hinder them from any enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gratilTcations which, natuie 
^ered them as the folace of their. laboura^; yet in 
jsScdt npne leemed leis to expcA 4eftru^on than 
^thofe to-whom it was moft dj^ful ; they all had 
!the art of concealing their danger from them- 
jfelves ; and thofe who knew their inability to bestf 
ibe fighc of the terrors that earbarra&d tiKir way, 
took care never to look forward, but found fome a- 
jJBiufemeiit for the prefent moment, and generally 
entertained themielves by playing with Hope, who 
was the conftant aflbciate of the voyage of life. 

Y£T all that Hope ventured to pfomife, even 
to thofe whom (he favoured moft, was, not they 
fliould efcape, but that they fhouM (ink laft ; and 
with this promife every one was fiitisfied, though 
he laughed at the reft for feeming to believe it. 
Hope, indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of 
her companions ; for, in proportion as their velFels 
grew leaky, (he redoubled her aflurances of fafety ; 
and none were more bufy in making proviiions for 
a long voyage, than they whom all but themfelves 
fawj^ely to perilb foonby irreparable decay. 

1^ 
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In the mtdft of the curent of life wis the guiph 
^ IntemperaN'ce, a dreadful whirlpool, inters 
iperfed with rocks, of which the pointed crags were 
concealed, under water, and the tops covered with 
licrbage, on which Ease fpread couches of repofe, 
and with fhadcs, where Pleasure warbl^ the 
fong of invitation. Within fight of thefe rocks 4II 
vvho (ailed on the ocean of life muft neceilarily pais/ 
Reason, indeed, was always at^hand to fteer the 
pafiengers through a narrow outlet by which they 
might efcape^ but very few could, by her intreaties 
or remonft ranees, be induced to put the rudder into 
her hand, without (lipulating that (be (hould ap- 
proach fo near unto the rocks of Pleasure^ that 
they might folace themfelves with a (hort enj<^- 
ment of that delicious region, after which they al- 
ways determined to purfue their courfe without an/ 
other deviation. 

Reason was too often prevail^ upon fo far by 
thefe promifes, as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the gulph of Intemperance, where, 
indeed, the circumvolution was weak^ but yet in- 
terrupted the courfe of the veffel, and drew it by* 
infenfible rotations towards the center. She then 
repented her temerity, and with all her force endea- 
voured to retreat ; but the draught of the gulph wa9 
generally too ftrong to be ovjercome ; and the p^- 
fen^r having danced in circles with a pleafing and 
giddy velocity, was at laft overwhelmed and loft. 
Thofe few whom Reason was able to extricate,' 
generally fuiiered fo many (hocks upon the points 
which (hot out from the rocks of Pleasure, that 
they were unable to continue their courfe with the 
fame flrength and facility as before, but floated a- 
long timoroufly and feebly, endangered by every 
breeze, and ihattered by every ruiBe of the water, 
till they funk^ by ilow degrees, after long ftruggles, 
♦ ' and 
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and innumerable expedients, always repining at 
their own folly, and warning others againft the firft 
appcoach to the gulph of Intemperance. 

There were artifts who profefled to repair the 
breaches and ftop the leaks of the veflels which had 
been (battered on the rocks of Pleasure. Many 
appeared to have great confidence in their (kill, and 
(bme, indeed, were preferved by it from (inking, 
who had received only a. (inele blow ; but I re- 
marked that few veflels lafted kuiff which had been 
much repaired, nor was it found that the artifts 
themfelvet continued afloat longer than thofe who 
had Icaft of their afliftance. 

The only advantage which, in the vojrageof 
life, the cautious had above the negligent, was, 
that they funk later, and more fuddenly ; for they 
paiTed forward till they had fometimes feen all thofe 
in whofe company they had iiTued from the ftreighti 
of in&ncy, peri(b in the way, and at laft were o- 
verfet by a crofs breeze, without the toil of refi- 
ftance, or the anguifh of expectation. But fuch as 
had often fallen againft the rocks pf Pleasure, 
commonly fubfided by fenfible degrees, contended 
long with the encroaching watiers, and harraflixl 
themfelves by labours that fcarce Hope herfelf 
could flatter with fuccefs. 

As I was looking upon the various &te of the 
multitude about me, I was fuddenly alarmed with 
an admonition fromfome unknown rower, <* Gaze 
'< not idly upon others when thou thyfelf art fink- 
«< ing. Whence is this thoughtleis tranquility, 
^^ when thou and they are equally endangered r 
I looked, and feeing the gulphof In'^EMPERAmce 
before me, liarted and awaked. 



NvMi.f 
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Numb. 103. Tuesday, March 12, 1751. 

SHfitf^brnt fiartta damust atque buU HmerL Jut. 

Theyiearch the feotts of the houfe, and ib, 

Are worihip'd there, and fear'd for what they know. 

y^URIOSITY is one of the permanent and 
,\>| certain charafterifticks of a vigorous intel- 
\t^. Every advance into knowledge opens new 
|)rofpeds, and produces new incitements to further 
progref^ AH the attainments poiSble in our pre- 
fent ftate are evidently inadequate to our capacities 
. of enjoyment ; conqueft ferves no purpofe but that 
of kindling ambition, difcovery has no effedl but of 
raifing expectation ^ the gratification of one defire 
encourages another, and after all our labours, ftu- 
dies, and enquiries, we are continually ^ the fame" 
diflance from the completion of our fchemes, have 
ftill fome wi(h importunate to be fatisfied, and fome 
faculty refilefs and turbulent for want of its enjoy- 
ment. 

The defire of knowledge, though often anima- 

ied by extrinfick and adventitious motives, feems on 

.many pcqifions to operate without fubordination to 

.any other principle ; we ^re eager to fee and hear, 

without intention of referring our obfervations to a 

farther end ; we climb a mountain for a profpeA of 

the plain ^ we run to the ftrand in a ftorm, that 

jwe may co9teci>pIate the agit^ition of the water ; we 

j:angp fronici^, to city j though we profe& neither 

j^chitedure por fortification ; we crofs'feas only to 

view iiatu]:e ip nakednefs, or magnificence in ruins % 

we are equally allured by novelty of every kind, by 

a.defart or a palace, acataradlor a cavern, by evety 

t^ing^rudip^^andjeTery thing |»liA>ed,rcyery thing 

]B!|(^ jmjdt ^iiff^:^i,}\xx\^^^ ^ thicket 
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but with fome ttmptation to enter it, nor Remark 
an inre£l flying before us but with an iRcUnation to 
purfue it. 

This paffion is, perhaps, regularly heightened 
in proportion as the powers of die mind are cleva- 
ted and enlarged. iMcan therefore introduces Cafar 
fpeaking with dignity fuitable to the grandeur of his 
defigns and the extent of his capacity, when he de- 
clares to the high prieft of Egypty that he has no de« 
fire equally powerful with that of finding the origin 
of the Nile J and that he v^uld quit all the projons 
of the civil war for a fight of thofe fountains which 
had been fo long concealed. And Horner^ when he 
would furnifli the Sirens with a temptation, to which 
his hero, renowned for wifdom, might yield with- 
out difgrace, makes them declare, that none ever 
departed from them but with increafe of knowledge. 

There is, indeed, fcarce any kind of ideal ac- 
quirement which may not be applied to fome ufc, 
or which may not at leaft gratify pride with occafi- 
onal fuperiority ; but whoever attends the motions 
of his own mind will find., that upon the firft ap- 
pearance of an obje£t, or the firft ftart of a que- 
ilion, his inclination to a nearer view, or more ac- 
curate difcuffion, precedes all thoughts of profit, or 
of competition; and that his .defires take wingbjr 
inftantaneous impulfe, though their ffight may ht 
invigorated, or their efforts renewed, by fubfequent 
connderations. The gratification of curiofity ra- 
ther frees us from unea&nefs than confers pleanire ; 
we are more pained by ignorance than d^Kghted by 
inftru&ion. Curiofity is the thirf^ of the foul ; it 
inflames and torments us, and makes us tafte every 
thing with joy, however otherwife infi|>id, by whicn 
it may be quenched. 

It is evident that the earndft-fearchers after know- 
ledge mufl have propofed knowledge only as their 
reward) aikl'thatfciitoce, -though- ^iAai^tlre 

ling 
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ling of intereft, was the daughter of curiofity : for 
who can believe that thfey who firft watched the 
courfe of the ibrs, forefaw thcitfe of their difcove- 
ries to the facihtarion of commerce, or the menfu- 
ratioti of time ? They were delighted with the fplen- 
dor of the nodturnal (kies, they found that the lights 
changed their places ; what they admired they were 
anxious to underftanJ, and in time traced their re- 
volutions. 

1'here are, indeed, beings in the form of men, 
who appear fatisfied with their intelleftual poffef- " 
fions, and feem to live without defire of enlarging 
their conceptions ; before whom the world paffes 
without notice, and who are equally unmoved by 
nature or by artK 

This negligence is fometimcs only the temporary 
efFedt of a predominant paffion ; a lover finds no 
inclination to travel any path, but that which leads 
to the habitation of' his miflrefs \ a trader can fpare 
Jittle attention to common occurrences, when his 
fortune is endangered by a ftorm. "It is frequently 
the confequence of a total imitlerfion in fcnfuality : 
corporeal pleafures may be indulged till the memo- 
ry of every other kind of happinefs is obliterated ; 
the mind long habituated to a lethargick and quief- 
cent ftate, is unwilling to wake to the toil of think- 
ing ; and though fhc may fometiines be difturbed by 
the obtrufion of new ideas, (brinks back again to 
igncrance and reft. 

But, indeed, if we except them to whom the 
continual talk of procuring the fupports of life 
denies all opportunities of deviation from their own 
narrow track, the number of fuch as live without 
the ardour of enquiry is very fmall, though many 
content themfelvcs with cheap ainufements, and 
walle their lives in refear.ches of no importance. 

There is no fnare more dangerous to bufy and 
excurfive minds, than the cobwebs of petty inqui- 

VOL, II. N V\\\N^\\^^'^^ 
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iltivcnefs, which cmangle them in trivial employ- 
ments and minute ftudies, and detain them in a 
«iiddlc ftate between the tedioiifnefs of total inacti- 
vity, and the fatigue of laborious efforts, enchant 
them at once with eafe and novelty^ and vitiate them 
with the luxury of learning. The ncceflity of doing 
(bnii thing, and thefearof undertaking much, finks 
the hittorian to a genealogift, the-philofopher to a 
journalid of the weather, and the mathematician to 
a conftruAer of dials. 

It is happy when thofe who cannot content them- 
felves to be idle, nor refolvc to be induftrious,- are 
at lead employed without injury to others ; but it 
feldom happens that wc can contain ourfelves long 
in a neutral (late, or forbear to fink into vice, when 
we arc no longer ibaring towards virtue. 

NuGACULUS was ^iftingui(hed in his earlier 
years by an uncommon livelinefs of imagination, 
quicknefs of fagacity, and extent of knowledge. 
When he entered into life, he applied himfclf with 
particular inquifitivenefs to examine the various mo- 
tives of human aftions, the complicated influence 
of mingled afFe<3ions, the different modifications of 
Lntercfl and ambition, and the various caufes ofmif- 
carriage and fuccefs both in publick and private af- 
fairs. 

Though his friends did not difcover to what 
purpofe all thefe obfervations were collecS^ed, or how 
Nugaculus would much Improve his virtue or his 
fortune by an inceflant attention to changes of 
countenance, burfk of inconfideration, fallies of 
paffion, and all the other cafualties by which he 
ufed to trace a charaSer, yet they could not deny 
the ftudy of human nature to be worthy of a wile 
man, they therefore flattered his vanity, applaud- 
ed his difcoveries, and liftened with fubmifHve mo* 
defiy to his ledures on the unceruioty of inclina- 

tiofl, 
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tion, the weaknefs' of refolves, and the inftability 
of temper, to his account of the varbu^j motives 
vhkh agitate the mind, and his ridicule of the mo- 
dern dream of a ruling: paffion. 

Such was the firfl incitement of Nugaculus to a 
clofe infped>icn into the condu<3 of mankind. He 
had no intereft in view, and therefore no dcftgi>of 
fupplantation •, he had no malevolence, and there- 
fore detefted faults without any intention to expofe 
them ; but having once found the art of engaging, 
his attention upon others, he had no inclination ta 
call it back to himfelf, but has pafled his time in 
keeping a watchful eye upon every rifing charafter, 
and lived upon a fmail cftate without any thougtu 
of increafing it. 

He is, by continual applicatioD, become a gene* 
ral mailer of fecret hiflory, and can give an account 
of the intrigues, private marriages, competitions, 
and flratagems of half a century. He knows the 
mortgages upon every man's eflate, the terms updo 
which every fpendthrift raifes his money, the real 
and reputed fortune of every lady, the jointure fli- 
pdated by every contraft, and the expedlations of 
every family from maiden aunts and childlefs ac- 
quaintances. He ear. relate the ccconomy of every 
houfe, knows how much one man's cellar is robbed 
By his butler, and the land of another underlet by 
bis fteward ; he can tell where the manor houfe is 
falling, though large fums are yearly paid for re- 
pairs; and where the tenants are felling woods 
without the confent of the o^^'ner. 

To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvertently 
guilty of a thoufand afls of treachery. He fees no 
man's fervant without draining him of his truft j. 
he enters no family without flattering the children 
into difcoveries ; he is a perpetual fpy upon the doors 
of his neighbours i and. knows hy long experience^ 
N- i at 
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at whatever clift.uice, the looks of a creditor, a 
boi rower, a lover, and a pimp. 

NuGACULUsis not ill-natured, and therefore 
his induftry has not hitherto been very mifchievous 
to ot^.crs, or dangerous to himfclf; but fince he 
cannot enjoy thjs kno\vlec-ge but by difcovering it, 
and, if he had no other motive to loquacity, is oh- 
li^cd to trafTick like the chymifts, and purehafe 
one fccret with another ; he is every day more ha- 
ted as he is moje known'; for he is confidercd by 
great numbers as one that has their farae and their 
happinefs in his power, and no man can much love 
him of whom he lives in fear* 

Thus has an intention, innocent, at firft, if not 
laudable, the intention of regulating his own beha- 
viour by the experience of others, by an accidental 
dcclenlion to minutenefs, betrayed Nugaculus^ not 
only to a foolifh, but vicious wafte of a life which 
might have been honourably pafled in publick fer- 
vices, or domeftick virtues. He has loft bis origi- 
jial intention, and given up his mind to employ- 
ments that engrofs, but do not improve U. 

Numb. 104. Saturday, March 16., 1751. 

Nihil cf\ (j^uod credere de fd 

Nui pfjji: JuY. 

None t'er rcjccls hypeibolics of pralfe. 

Tli E apparent infufficiency of every individual 
to his ov.'n happinefs or fafety, compels us 
to feek from one another afliitance and fupport. The 
necelliiy of joint efforts -for the execution of arvy 
great or extenfive dcfign, the variety of powers dif- 
icminated in the fpecits, andnhe pxoportion between 

the 
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the defedls and excellencies of different perfbns^. de- 
mand an interchange of help, and communication 
of intelligence, and by frequent reciprocations of 
beneficence unite mankind in fociety and friend^ 
fl}ip. 

If it can be imagined that there ever was a time 
when the inhabitants of any country were in a ftate 
of equality, without diftindion of rank, or peculi- 
arity of pofleflions, it is reafonable to believe that 
every manwas then loved in proportion as he could 
contribute by his ftrength, or his (kill, to the fupply 
< f natural wants ; there was then little room for 
peevifh diflike, or capricious favour ; the affeflion 
admitted into the heart was rather edeem than ten- 
dernefs ; and kindnefs was only purchafed by bene- 
fits. But when by force or policy, by wiidom or 
by fortune, property and fuperiority were introdu- 
ced and eftabliihed) fo that many were condemned 
to labour for the fupport of a few, then they whofe 
pofleffions fwelled above their wants, naturally laid 
out their fuperfluities upon pieafure ; and thofe who 
could not gain friendlhip by neceflary offices, en- 
deavoured to promote their intereft by luxurious 
gratifications, and to create need which they might 
be courted to fupply. 

Thh defires of mankind are much more nume- 
rous than their attainments, and the capacity of 
imagination much larger than adual enjoyment. 
Multitudes are therefore unfatisfied with their.allot- 
ment ; and he that hopes to improve his condition hy 
the favour of another, and either finds no room for . 
the exertion of great qualities,, or perceives bimfelf 
excelled by his rivals, will, by other expedients, en- 
deavour to become agreeable where he cannot be 
important, and learn, by degree?, to number the 
art of pleajittg among the mo^ ufeful ftudies^ and 
moft valuable acquifitions* 

N3 Thi» 
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This art, like others, is cultivated in propor- 
tion to its urefalners, and will always flour i(b moii 
where it is moft rewarded ; for this reafon we find 
it praclifeJ with great afliduity under ablblute go- 
vernments, where honours and riches are in the 
hands of one man, whom all endeavour to propi- 
tiate, and who foon becomes fo much accuftomed to 
compliance and orrxiournefs, asnoteafily to find, in 
llie moil delicate adcrcls, that novelty which is ne- 
ctlTaiy to piocLirc aitcncion. 

It* is discovered by a vtry R^w experiments, that 
no man is much plcifed with a companion, who 
docs not inriCiilV, in Tome refpcdl, his fondnefs of 
himklt'; ^i.J, tl.cjcJVrc, he that wiflics rather to 
be led ibrvvaiil 10 p!»»i:v.iity by the gentle hand of fa^- 
vqur, thai: to tcicc liis way by labour and merit, 
mult confiJ^r wiih more care how to difplay his pa- 
tron's cxctilciicics than his own ; that whenever he 
approaches, he may liU the imagination with, plea- 
img dream?, and chafe away dif^ufl: and wearinefs 
by a peipctual fucccilion of delightful images. 

'J HIS muy, ii^.dccd, fometimes be ertccltd by 
turning tiic attention upon advantages which are 
really poilcucd, or upon proi'pecls which leafon 
iprcaJs before l^.ope ; for, whoever can deferve or 
rcquiiC :o Lc courted, has generally, cither from 
uaiine or from fortune, gifts, which he may review 
with fatisfaciion, ar.d of v;hich when he is artfully 
recalled to the coni».n'.plaiion, he will fcldom be dif- 
plcafcd. 

But thofc who have once degraded their under- 
ftanJing to an aj plication only to the paiHons, and 
who have learned to derive hope from any other 
fources than iaduflry and virtue, fcldcm retain dig- 
nity and magnanimity fufficient to defend them a- 
gainft theconftant recurrence of temptation tofalfe- 
hood. He that is coo defirous to be loved, w ill 

iloa 
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foon learn to flatter, and when he has exhaufted all 
the variations of honeft praife, and can delight no 
longer with the civiJity of truth, he will invent new 
topicks of panegyrick, and. break out into raptures 
at virtues and beauties conferred by himfclf. 

The drudgeries of dependence would, indeed, 
be aggravated by hopelelsnefs of fuccefs,, if no in- 
dulgence was allowed to adulation. He that will 
obftinately confine his patron to hear only the com- 
mendations which he deferves, will foon be forced 
to give way to others th^t regale him with more 
compafs of mufick. The greateft human virtue 
bears no proportion to human vanity. We always 
think ourfelves better than we are, and are general- 
ly defirous that others ihould think us ftill better 
^an we think ourfelves. To praife us for a6!ions, 
or difpofitions, which deferve praife, is not to con- 
fer a benefit, but to pay a tribute. We have al- 
ways pretenfions to fame, which, in our own hearts, 
we know to be difputable, and which we are defi- 
rous to ftrengthen by a new fufFrage ; we have al- 
ways hopes which we fufpeft to be fallacious, and 
of which we eagerly fnatch at every confirmation. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make the firft ap- 
proaches under the conduft of truth, and to fecure 
credit to future encomiums, by fuch praife as may 
be ratified by the confcience ; but the mind once 
habituated to the lufcioufnefs of eulogy, becomes, 
in a (horttime, nice and faftidious, and, like a vi- 
tiated palate, is inceffantly calling for higher grati- 
fications. 

It is fcarcely credible to what degree difcernment 
may be dazzled by the mift of pride, and wifdom 
infatuated by the intoxication of flattery ; or hov7 
low the genius may defcend by fucceflive grada- 
tions of fervility, and how fwiftly it may fall down 
the precipice of falfehood. Ko man can, indeed, 
. , pbferve. 
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cbicne, without indignation, on what names, both ' 
of ancient and modern limes, the utmoft exube- 
rance oi praifc has been laviihed, and by what hands . ' 
it his been bellowed. It has never yet been found, J 
that the tyrant, the plunderer, the oppnrffor, the ( 
mod hatefu! of the hateful, the moft profligate of 
the profligate, have been denied any celebrations 
which they were willing to purchafe, or that wick- | 
ednefs and folly have not found correfpondent flat- i 
tcrers through all their fubordinations, except when 
they have been aflbciated with avarice or poverty, 
and have wanted either inclination or ability to hire 
a panegyrift. 

As there is no charafter fo deformed as to fright 
away from it the proftitutes of praife, there is no 
degree of encomiaftick veneration which pride has 
refufed. The emperors of Rome fufiered themfelves 
to be worfhipped in their lives with altars and faerie 
iice ; and in an age more enlightened the terms pe- 
culiar to the praife and worfhip of the Supreme Be- 
ing, have been applied to wretches whom it was the 
reproach of humanity to number among men ; and 
whom nothing but riches or power hindered thofe 
that read or wrote their deification, from hunting 
into the toils of juftice, as difturbers of the peace 
of nature. 

There are, indeed, many among the poetical 
flatterers, who muft be refigned to infamy without 
vindication, and whom we muft confcfe to have de- 
ferted the caufe of virtue for pay : th^- have com- 
mitted, againft full conviction, the crime of obli- 
terating the d^ilincSlions between good and evil, and 
iiiftead of oppofing the encroachments of vice, have 
incited her progrefs, and celebrated her conquefts. 
But there is a lower clafs of fycophants, whofe i^n- 
derfbnding has not made them capable of equal 
guilt. Every man of high rank is Airounded with 
numbers, who have no other rule of thought or ac- 

tion. 
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tion, than his maxims and his conduct; whom the 
honour of being numbered among his acquaintance 
reconciles to all his vices, and all his abfuidities ; 
and who eafily perfujde themfelves to efteem him, 
by whofe regard they confuler themfelves as diflin- 
guifhed and exalted. 

It is dangerous for mean minds to venture them- 
felves v/ithin the fphere of greatnefs. Stupidity is 
foon blinded by the fplendor of wealthy and cow- 
ardice is eafity fettered in the (hackles of depen- 
dence. To folicit patronage, is, at lead, in the 
event, to fet virtue to faie. None can be plcafed 
without praife, and few can be praifed without falfe- 
hood i icw can be aiTiduous without fervility, an<J 
none can be fervile without corruption. 

Numb. 105. Tuesday, March 19, 1751. 

Ammorum 

Impulfuy et cceca magnaque cupidine duUi, Juv. 

Vain man runs headlong, to caprice refign'd ^ 
Irapeli'd by paffion, and with folly bliad. . 

IW A S . lately confidering, among other objeiSb 
of fpeciilation, the new attempt of an univer^ 
fal regijier^ an office, in which every man may lodge 
an account of his fuperfluities and wants, of what- 
ever he deilres to purchafe, or to fell. My imagina- 
tion foon prefented to me the latitude to which this 
defign may be extended by integrity and induftry, 
and the advantages which may be juftly hoped from 
a general mart of intelligence, when once its repu- 
tation fhall be fo eflabJilhed, that neither reproach 
Dor fraud fhall be feared from it \ when an applica- 
tion to it fliall not be cenfured as the laft refource of 
defperation,, nor its informations fufpeited as the 

fo>^ 
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fortuitous fuggeftions of men obliged not to appear 
ignorant. A place where every exuberance may 
be difcharged, and every deficiency fupplied, where 
^very lawful pafiion may find its gratifications, and 
every honcft curiofity receive fatfsfadtion, where the 
ftock of a nation, pecuniary and intellefhial, may 
be brought together, and where all conditions of 
humanity may hope to find reh'ef, pleafure, and ac- 
commodation, muft equally deferve the attention of 
the merchant and philofopher, of him who mingles 
in the tumult of bufinefs, and him who only Vwes 
to amufe himfelf with the various employments and 
purfuits of others. Nor will it be an uninftru<5ting 
fchool to the greateft matters of method and dif- 
patch, if fuch multiplicity can be preferved from 
embarrafTmcnt, and fuch tumult from innacuracy. 

While I was concerting this fplendid proj[e£i> 
and filling my thoughts with its regulation, its con- 
vcniencies, its variety, and its confequences, I funk 
gradually intoflumbtr ; but the fame images, though 
lefs diftinft, flill continued to float upon my fancy. 
I perceived myfelf at the gate of* an immenfe edi- 
fice, where innumerable multitudes were pafling 
without confufion ; every face on which I fixed my 
eyes, feemed fettltd in the contemplation of fome 
imj[K)rtant purpofe, and every foot was haftencd by. 
eagernefff and expeftation. I followed the croud 
without knowing whither I fhould be drawn, and 
remained a while in the unpleafing ftate of an idler, 
where all other beings were bufy, giving place eve- 
ry mpnient to thofe who had more importance in 
theif looks. AJbamed to ftand ignorant, and afraid 
to aflc queftions, at lall: I (zw a lady fweeping by 
me, whom, by the quicknef:> of her eyes, the agi- 
lity of her fteps, and a mixture of levity and im- 
patience, I knew to be my long-loved protcdlrefs. 
Curiosity. " Great goddefs," faid I, *' may 
*> thy votary be permitted to implore thy favour ; 

" if 
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** if thou haft been my direftrefs from the firft 
** (lawn of reafon, if I have followed thee through 
*' the maze of life with invariable fidelity, if I have 
<* turned to every new call, and quitted at thy nod 
«' one purfuit for another, if I have never flopped 
V at the invitations of fortune, nor forgot thy au- 
*« thoiity in the bowers of pleafure, inform me now 
<< whither chance has conduced me. 

«' Thou art now/' replied the fmiling power, 
«« in the prefence of Justice, and of Truth, 
«< whom the father of gods and men has fent down 
*' to regifler the demands and pretenfions of man- 
<^ kind, that the world may at laft be reduced to 
^ order, and that none may complain hereafter oiF ^ 
<* being doomed to talks for which they are unqua- 
<^ lified, of pofleffing faculties for which they can- 
" not find employment, or virtues that languifh un- 
<« obferved for want of opportunities to exert them, 
«' of being encumbered with fupcrfluities which they 
** would willingly refign, or of wafting away in 
<* defires which ought to be fatisfied. Justice is 
<* now to examine everv man's wifhes, and Truth 
<* is to record them ; let us approach, and obfervc 
** the progrefe of this great tranfaftion.'* 

She then moved forward, and Truth, who 
knew her anfK)ng the moft faithful of her followers, 
beckoned her to advance, till we were placed near 
the feat of Justice. The firft who required the 
afiiftance of the office, came forward with a flow 
pace, and tumour of dignity, and ihaking a weighty 
purfe in his hand, demanded to be regiftered by 
Truth, as the Mec^nas of the prefent age, 
the chief encourager of literary merit, to whom 
men of learning and wit might apply in any exi- 
gence or diftreis with certainty of fuccour. Ju- 
stice very mildly enquired whether he bad cjiicu- 

lated 
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latcJ the cxpence of fuch a declaration ? whether 
he had been informed what number of petitioners 
would fwarm about him ? whither he could diftin- 
guifl) idlcntfs and negligence from calamity, often- 
tation from knowledge, or vivacity from wit ? l*o 
thcfc qucftions he feemed not well provided with a 
reply, but repchted his define to be recorded a pa- 
tron. Justice then offered to regifter his propo- 
fel on thcfo conditions, that he fhould never fuffer 
himfelf to be flattered ; that he fliould never delay 
an audience when he had nothing to do ; and that 
he (liould never encourage followtrs without in- 
tending to reward them. Thefe terms were too 
hard to be accepted ; for what, faid he, is the end 
of patronage, but the pleafure of reading dedica- 
tions, holding multitudes in fufpence, and enjoy- 
ing their hopes, their fears, and their anxiety, flat- 
tering them to affitiuity, and at laft, dlfmi fling them 
for impatience? Justice heard his confeflion, 
and ordered his name to be pofted upon the gate 
among cheats, and robbers, and publick nuifan- 
ces, which all were by that notice warned to 
avoid. 

Another required to be made known as the 
difcoverer of a new art of education, by which lan- 
guages and fciences might be taught to all capaci- 
ties, and all inclinations, without fear of puniih- 
ment, pain of confinement, lofs of any part of the 
gay mien of ignorance, or any obftrudtion of the 
ncceflary progrefs in drefs, dancing, or cards. 

Justice and Truth did not trouble this great 
adept with many enquiries ; but finding his addrefs 
aukward, and his fpeech barbarous, ordered him 
to be regiflcred as a tall fellow who wanted employ- 
meat, and might ferve in any poft where the know- 
ledge of reading and writing was not required. 

A MAN 
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A MAM of a very great and philofophick afpe(^, 
required notice to %q given of his intention to fet 
■out a certain day, on a fubmarine voyage, and of 
his willingnefs to take in paffengeis for no more 
than double the price at which they might fail above 
Wftter. His defire was granted, and he retired to 4 
convenient fiand, m expe£lation of filling his (hip^ 
iand growing rich in a fhort time by the fecrecy^ 
fafety, and expedition df the paflagc. 

Another defrred to advertlfe the curious, that 
he had, for the advancement df true knowledge, 
contrived an optical tnftrument, by which thofe wno 
laid out their induflry on memorials of the changes 
of the wind, might o*bferve the dire<Siah of the wea- 
thercocks on the hitherfidc of tlie lunar world. . 

Another wiSied to he known as the author of 
an invention, by which cities or kingdoms might be 
made warm in winter by a iingle fire, a kettle, and 
pipe. Another had a vehicle l^ which a man might 
bid defiance to floods, and continue floating in an 
inundation, without any inconyentence, till tlie wa- 
ter (hould fubfide. Justice confidered thefe pro- 
jeds as of no importance but to their authors, and 
therefore fcarcelv condbfcended to examine them i 
but Truth retufed to admit them into the regiiler. 

Twbnty diiFerent pretenders x:ame in one hour 
to give notice of an univerfal medicine, by which 
all di>feafes might be cured or prevented, and life 
{>rotra(Sed beyond the age of Nsstor. But Jus- 
tice informed them, that one unhrerfal medicine 
vras fufficient, and (he would delay the notification 
till fhe faw w^ho could bngeft preferve his own life. 

A THOUSAND other claims and offers were ex* 
hibited and examined. I remarked, among this 
•mighty multitude, that, of intelleAual advantages, 
many had great exuberance, and few confefTed any 
want ; of every art there were a hundred profeflbrs 
for a fingle pupil ; but of other attainments, fuch 
as riches, honoursi and prefermcntSy I found none 
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^that had too much, 6ut thou&nds and ten thoiiEindi 
•that thought thcmfelves intitled to a larger dividend. 

It often happened, that old mifers, and women, . 
-married at the clufe of life, adverti(cd therr want of 
children ; nor was it uncommon for tbofe who h^ , 
a numerous offspring, to ;give. notice of a fan x^ ^, 
daughter to be fpared ; but thou^ appearances pro- Z 
itiiM well on both fides, tbe bargain feldom fucceed- \ 
ed ; for they foon loft their inclination to* adopted { 
children, and proclaimed their -inteodonft to promote 
fome fcbeme of publick diarity : a thoufand propo- 
fals were immediately made, among which they he- 
fitat0d till death precluded the decifion* 

As I ftood looking on this fccne of confu/ion. 
Truth condefcended to a(k mcy what was my 
•bufinefs at her office ? I was ftruck with the uacx' 
peded quefiiont and awaked by my efforts to aa- 
fwcr it. 
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